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In this issue: {| HOT SPRINGS, ARK., ‘‘The Carlsbad of America.” 
m Uae eee: | aeeaT FALLS. “The Denver of Montana.” 
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OPERATING 


Chicago Malleable Iron Works. 
Indianapolis Malleable Iron Works. 


THE 


The NATIONAL MALLEABLE CASTINGS Co., 


Cleveland Malleable Iron Works. 
Toledo Malleable Iron Works. 





Gorham Manufacturing Co., 
STILT SSIs, 
Broadway & 19th St., NEW YORE. 


Silwerware for Hotel, Club and Dining Car Service. 


The Tableware for use in clnb service should 
be of the most substantial character in manu- 
facture, of good design and correct proportion. 

The GorHAM Plated Ware has almost ex- 
clusively been adopted by the first-class houses, 
as possessing not only those qualities but be- 
cause it has been found the most economical 
for the purpose. This now ce.ebrated ware 
has now been on the market for twenty-five 
years, and during that time has maintained the 
reputation of being the 
FINEST and MOST DURABLE WARE made. 

The borders, bezels and all mounts are silvez 
soldered, and all joints are made from one 
solid piece. New and attractive forms are 
being constantly added to the assortment. 
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BELTING, OF & LATHYARNS,, 


TWINES, CORDAGE & WIRE ROPE. 


202-208 S. WATER ST., CHICAGO. 


SHIFEFLER BRIDGE CO, 


Main Office and Works: 


Forty-Eighth Street and A. V. R. R., 








PITTSBURGH, PA. 





Crescent Brauds Tool Steel are Warranted Equal in baad 





GF SCENT STEEL CO. 


64&66 S.CLINTON ST. 
CH/IGAGO. 


480 PEARL SI. 


NEW YORK PITTSBURGH, FA. 





and in Uniformity of Temper to any Standard Brands of Foreign Production. 


National Tube Works Co., 


(WORKS, BOSTON—McKEESPORT.) 


Manufacturers of 


Lap-Welded Wrought Iron Pipe 
and Boiler Tubes, 
Mack’s Injector, Cast and Malleable Iron Fittings, Brass 
Goods, Tools, etc. Gas and Steam Fitting Supplies. 


Cor. Clinton & Fulton Sts , CHICAGO, ILL. 
Cuas. A. Lams, Local Manager. 


IRON CLAD PAINT CO., 


Office, No. 3 Chase Bld’g, CLEVELAND, OHIO. 


No.1, Rossie Red. No. 3, Brown Purple. 
“2, Light Brown. 








wavH 


Trade Mark patented. Paint patented. 
Standard Bridge Paint adopted by N. P. R. B. 


RAND, McNALLY & CO.’S 


CHLEBRATHD 


INDEXED POCKET:MAPS 


— 
Every State and Territory, 
Revised to Date, 


PRICE 25 CENTS EACH. 
Yor sale everywhere. 
RAND, McWALLY & CO., Publishers, 
CHICAGO and NEW YORE. 


bs | H. BESLY & C0.. CHICAGO.JLL, USA. 
f 4 ! > a 
z to cenrs. 7 


SHARLES H. BESLY&CO10-12 NCANAL ST.CHICARED.LUSA, 











GARDNER DIE STOCK 





JUNIATA IRON AND STEEL WORKS. 


Shoenberger & Co., 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Manufacturers of 
tive FIRE BOXand BOILER Steel, 
Boiler and Marine Steel-Plate, Ship-Plate, 
Tank and Sheet Steel. 








BOGUE & MILLS M’F’G CO. 


—SOLE MANUFACTURERS— 
Mills’ System of Air, Lever and Cable 
Gates for Railroad Crossings. 


The Mills’ Airor Pneumatic Gate is less compli- 
din its construction than any crossing gate 
made therefore less liable to get out of order. 

The Mills’ isthe only Airor Pneumatic Gate made 
that locks its arms down as well as up and that op- 
perates its arms together. This is a very essential 
po int to consider, as we can show where accidents 
ave occurred when one arm had come down into 


peamen and the other but partly down, thus allow- 
ng teams to pass through and under the arm on to 


the tracks. 








Of the Western Roads Exten- 
sively Using Our Gates, 
We Refer You to the 


Chicago & Northwestern; 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy: 
Chicago & Western Indiana; 
Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific; 
Chicago & Grand Trunk; 
Illinois Central; 
Chicago & West uls & Bie $ 
Chicago, St. Louis & ittsburgh; 
Chicago & Alto 
Chicago & E aatern Tilinois: 
Pittsburgh, Ft. Wayne & Chicago; 
Union Pacific System. 


Correspondence solicited. 
Office, 218 La Salle St., CHICAGO, Tu. 



























VANCOUVER, 


BRITISH COLUMBIA, 
Canada’s Pacific Metropolis. 


SHHHHHHHHHHHH HHH HH HE 





No city in Canada and few, if any, on the continent of America have 
made such rapid strides in advancement as the city of Vancouver, 
terminus of the Canadian Pacific Railway, the greatest 
transcontinental road in the world. 


In 1885 practically a forest, it is now a city full of life and activity, possessing handsome 
stone and brick blocks, electric light and railway systems, splendid opera house, 
banks, hospitals, churches of all denominations, five well-equipped public 
schools, elegant residences, athletic and boating clubs and one of 
the finest parks on the American continent. 


The Electric Tramway, affording hourly communication between New Westminster and Vancouver, a distance of 
twelve miles, is one of the best appointed in America, their magnificent cars being heated'by electricity, and is an 
evidence of the enterprise of local business men. 


VANCOUVER’S HARBOR IS ACKNOWLEDGED TO BE ONE OF THE FINEST IN THE WORLD. 


The three magnificent Empresses owned by the C. P. Railway, traversing the Pacific to China and Japan, find 
their terminus in Vancouver. 

AUSTRALIAN LINES.—The Dominion Government have just completed arrangements with Messrs. Huddart, 
Parker & Co. for monthly steamship service between Vancouver and Sydney, N. S. W., calling at Honolulu. First 
steamer leaving Sydney on May 15th, 1893, is expected to make the trip in twenty-one days. This line will receive 
subsidy from the Dominion Government of $125 000 per annum. 

Without attempting to enumerate fully the business and manufactures at present in operation, the following might 
be mentioned: Sugar refinery, seven sawmills, planing mill, sash and door factories, cement works, brick yards, 
iron and brass foundries, gas works, fruit canneries, candy factory, soap, cigar, maccaroni, carriage and furniture 
factories, etc., etc. 


The best test of Vancouver's prosperity is its continued and steady growth in population and land values. 





In 1886: In 1893: 
Population, - - - Population, - - - 16,000 
Value of best business propert Value of best business property 
per front foot, - - per front foot, - - $600 
City Assessment, - - $2,625,877 City Assessment, - $18,400,000 


Vancouver's rise is unique, and with the entrance of the N. P. Railway, now under construction (for which a bonus 
of $300,000 has been voted by the citizens and Australian Steamship Line, etc.), its prosperity should know no limit. 


The following are leading business firms in Vancouver, B. C. : 


Rand Bros., Real Estate. British Columbia Iron Works Company, Limited, 
Yorkshire Guarantee and Securities Corporation, Manufacturers. 

Limited, Financial Agents. Vancouver Improvement Company, Limited, 
Wulffsohn & Bewicke, Limited, Financial Agents. Land Company. 
Innes & Richards, Real Estate. British Columbia Mills, Timber and Trading Co., 
R. D. Kinmond, Real Estate. Limited; Head Office, Vancouver. 
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falar pesmi SPRING COMPANY, 


find WAUKESHA, WIS., U. 8. A. 
‘yt Het set) A. REEVES JACKSON, A. M., M. D., 


ay President and Professor of Gynecology in the College of Physicians and Surgeons; President Association of A. A. Sur- 
geons of the U. S.; Ex-President American Gynecological Society; Fellow British Gyneological Society, etc. 


“There is no eon in France, Germany or Switzerland that surpasses in remedial value the 


Waukesha-Lithia Spring in our own country at Waukesha, Wisconsin.” 
A. REEVES JACKSON, A. M., M. D. 





FROM HENRY M. LYMAN, A. M., M. D., 
Rush Medical College; Professor of Mental and Nervous Diseases, Chicago Poli- 


Professor of the Principles and Practice of Medicine, R 
clinie; Attending Physician Presbyterian Hospital; Author of “A Textbook of Medicine,” “Insomniaand other Disorders of Sleep,” etc. 


‘“T take pleasure in testifying to the remarkable diuretic and alterative qualities of the Waukesha-Lithia Spring water. 
The chemical analysis indicates an unusual wealth of alkaline and magnesian salts that are especially efficient in the work 
of stimulating the action of the liver and kidneys. The lithia salt which it contains increases this depurative action, and 


also renders the water particularly valuable in the treatment of chronic rheumatic, gout and lithwmic cases.” 
HENRY M. LYMAN, M.D.% 


For sale by MICHAUD BROS., St. PAUL; WEINHOLD DRUG CO., MINNEAPOLIS, and all druggists. 


NORTHWEST GENERAL ELECTRIC 00, 


Nos. 403, 405, 407 Sibley St., ST. PAUL, MINN. 


General Agents for all Products of the Thomson-Houston Electric Co., 
General Electric Co., and Edison Electric Co. 


Dealers in all kinds of Electrical Apparatus and Supplies, 
and Uontractors for all classes of ELECTRICAL INSTALLATIONS. 


Branches: Portland,Ore.; Helena, Mont. 


TACOMA, 


The Western Terminus of the The Head of Navigation and the The Wholesale and Manufactur- 
Northern Pacific and Union Wheat Shipping Point of ing Center of the Pacific 
Pacific Railroads. Puget Sound. Northwest. 





LOOK AT THE FOLLOWING EVIDENCES OF ITS GROWTH: 


Population in 1880, 720} : - {Population in 1891, 50,000 





Assessed value of property, 1882.............sseecceececeeeceecs a a ee Renae (tons) “236,617 
I SN IIE, SOU, cdc ciccccccecenscancdecseescces $7,729,625 CRE I, TE oc ok ceincdcteccccatadscsscdscctaseedned (tons) 195,000 
PT II, BI so eiicicdsccccceutcdvedncsoeaons $32,495,619 60.0. adecencedees + cesnnserunsseteeeaneeeeen (bales) 6,095 
a cc xe Likes ecb aseusenecdpeannmeee ein $667,355 CE kee be nideecck sas edonsnenceatdseecekwanee (bales) 50,000 
ON EEE TTP ET ETE TTT TT RTE Or. $8,855,598 DME GIGIONE, BBGD...« 5 on cc cccccccccccccccccccesuctcsues (feet) 107,320,280 
Sn ct ees eee ek WW Riaee ne ween $14,720,858 DARDOE GEREN, TODD 0.0.0.0 ccccccccccccccveccesscccocsvcces (feet) 150,735,000 
COT TOPO CTT Te TTC ere $10,663,297 Lamber exported, 18991. .......cccccccccccccccccccccccccecs (feet) 139,920,000 
es ni dadbed den sadnesh chaos sb dekaee enon 1 I I icicas ccdcecksciccnebetonedeaniandd (bushels) 55,366 
ee ee es aw aa Wisi nile Mace eee Oke eanG 22 Whent ahinped, 1800... ..ccccccccccccccscccccccccccccccs (bushels) 3,509,096 
i ic bececatescadnenetchsieessentnedensunmeell $25,000,000 Wheat shipped, 1881, September to Decemher 15......... (bushels) 2,367.226 
EE Se ree Tree Pere er rrr errs $43,420,448 RE SI, Ba oo veh Reb 6s sco ccvcesesecsccssccceagn (barrels 86,521 
EET eT eee Tee ee ere T eT ere $49,752,170 Flour shipped, 1891, September 1 to December 15......... (barrels) 44,033 
casas bana dedenedadss 6-0n-6606000080000 Me Number of public school buildings, 1890................s.eeeeeee 9 
Se I, Bs acc dcdrnncasciscstccsccccesaconsdeaeed $16,250,000 Number of public school buildings, 1891..............-eeeeeeeeee 14 
Money spent in building improvements, 1891....................- $1,718,173 Number of pupils in public schools, 1890... .......-..2eeeeeeeeeee 8,045 
Money spent in street improvements, 1891...............+.seee0e $75,000 Number of pupils in public schools, 1891. ............-+eeeeeeeees 4,044 
Money spent by Northern Pacific Railroad and The Tacoma Land Total miles of graded streets, 1891...........-ceeeeeeeeeeec reece > 
» Company in terminal improvements from 1887 to 1889......... $1,506,000 Total miles of streets paved or planked, 1891.............seeeee0- vend 
Money spent by Northern Pacific Railroad and The Tacoma Land Total miles of GOWEES DEE, 2091... cc cccccccccccccccscccccescccs 41 
SEIT SEs snccdcsveseanbccdconsessvatdccnnecntbects $1,400,000 Total miles of street railway, 1891: electric, 27; cable, 2; suburban, 59 81 
SE SUE <c0c-ccvcecenenésndeasecdenscécsaesaacenat (tons) 56,390 Total shingle output, 1891.......cccccccrccccccccccccccccscceces 425,000,000 
CI ions c06s ey ende seddendedsénedenset ... (tons) 180,940 Total GUAGISE GUNG, TGSL. occ cccccccvcccccccccccccccscscocccese $856,133 





TACOMA is the only natural outlet for the grain crop of the Inland Empire, as Eastern Washington and Oregon is aptly termed, and it costs from $1,500 to 
$4,000 less to ship a cargo of wheat from Tacoma than from any other port north of San Francisco. 


TACOMA is now the Metropolis of Puget Sound, and is the best location for manufacturers for supplying both Inland and Water Trade. Full printed and 
written information will be furnished on application to 
ISAAC W. ANDERSON, 
N. P. R. R. Headquarters Building. General Manager of THE TACOMA LAND CO., TACOMA, WASH. 
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SKAGIT COUNTY | WASH.| SHINGLE ASSOCIATION. 


Officers: President, P. A. Woolley, Woolley, Wash ; Vice President, A. E Flagg, Avon, Wash.; Secretary and Treasurer, 
Geo E Brand, Mount Vernon, Wash. Number of mills in Skagit County, Jan. 1st, 1891, six; number Jan. 1at, 1893, thirty- 
five; present aggregate daily capacity, 1,500,000. The principal mills in the county are represented in the cards below. 


JARVIS, METCALF & FERRIS, | 
t Wholesale Manufacturers of 


Skagit County Red Cedar Shingles, 


IN CAR LOT ORDERS. 


Capacity 100,000 per day. 
P. O. address, MouNT VERNON, WASH. 





| VON MANUFACTURING CO,, 


i Manufacturers of 


Red Cedar Shingles. 


Daily capacity. 100,000. 
P. O. address, AVON, SKAGIT Co., WASH. 


URLINGTON M’FG CO.,, 
Manufacturers of 


Red Cedar Shingles. 


Daily capacity, 50,000. 
P. O. address, BURLINGTON, SKAGIT Co., WASH. 





ED CEDAR SHINGLE CO,, 
Capacity, 100,000. 
Manufacturers Red Cedar Shingles. 


All kinds of dimensionsand fancy butts made to order. 





W. E. Hicgutrowenr, Pres. J. W.FOsTER, Vice Prest. 
J. E. KuuP, Sec. & Treas. 


KAGIT VALLEY SHINGLE CO, 
WOOLLEY, WASH., 


Manufacturers of the 
Celebrated Washington Red Cedar Shingles. 
Capacity, 150,000 daily. 
Strictly first-class and of myer grade. 





Qi RIVER LUMBER AND SHINGLE 00, 


WOOLLEY, WASBH., 
Manufacturers of and dealers in 


Washington Red Cedar Shingles, Washington 
Red Cedar Lumber, Washington Fir Lumber. 


Write for quotations, delivered f. 0. b. your suction. 





Manufacturers of 
Red Cedar Shingles and Clear Cedar Lumber. 
Mixed cars of shingles and lumber. 
MOUNT VERNON, WASH. 
Capacity: 200,000 shingles daily, 40,000 lumber daily. 


\ T. VERNON SHINGLE AND LUMBER COMPANY, 
| 





Capacity: Shingles, 150M; Lumber, 30 M. 


EDRO LUMBER & SHINGLE Co 


} P. O. address, SEDRO, WASH. 


Manufactur’sof Washington Red Cedar Shingles, 
Washington Cedar Beveled Siding, 
Washington Fir Flooring. 


OUKER & DENSMORE, 


FREMONT, WASH., 
Mills at Prairie, Washington. 


Manufacturers of Red Cedar Shingles, 


Daily capacity 70,000. 


LEAR LAKE SHINGLE & LUMBER CO. 


Office: Room 325 Bailey Building, SEATTLE, 
Millat CLEAR LAKE, SKAGIT CO 
Manufacturers of 


Washington Red Cedar Shingles. 


Capacity, 220,000 shingles daily. 











WHATCOM COUNTY |WASH.{ SHINGLE ASSOCIATION. 


Banner Shingle County of Washington. Output, Jan. 1, 1891, about 200,000 shingles daily. Daily capacity, March 1, 1893, 
3,000,000, President, Geo. A. Cooper, New Whatcom; Secretary and Treasurer, D. H. DeCan, New Whatcom. 


D, H. DECAN, Manufacturer of 
Cedar Shingles, Whatcom, Wash. 
Capacity, 75,000 daily. Orders promptly attended to. 


HENRY & SONS, 


Red Cedar Lumber and Shingles, 
iUMMI, Whatcom Co., Wash. Daily capacity 40,000. 





Manufacturers of 





BELLINGHAM BAY LUMBER & M’F’G CO., 


Manufacturers of Red Cedar Lumber & Shingles, 
NEW WHATCOM, WASH. 


W., L. MILLER, 





Manufacturer of 


Cedar Shingles and Lumber. 
Capacity: 50,000 shingles daily, 25.000 lumber daily. 
New WHATCOM, WASH. 


C, E. OWEN, 





Manufacturer or 


Red Cedar Shingles, 
GOSHEN, WASH. 





P. H. BLANKENSHIP, Manufacturer of 


High Grade Red Cedar Lumber and Shingles, 
Daily capacity 150,000 shingles and 10.000 ft. of lumber. 
New Wuatcom, WAsH. 





HAMILTON & CO., Manufacturers of 


Red Cedar Shingles, CUSTER, WASH. 
Daily capacity 80,000. 





PEAVEY & CAMPBELL, Manufacturers and 


wholesale dealers in Red Cedar Lumber and Shingles 
Daily capacity 90,000 shingles and 12,000 ft. lumber. 
Mill and Office, SumAs City, WASH. 








BROWN SHINGLE Co., Manufacturers of 


Red Cedar Shingles, WICKERSHAM, WASH. 


Daily capacity 50,000. 


i. D. REYNOLDS, Manufacturer of 


Red Cedar Shingles, WICKERSHAM, WASH. 
Capacity, 90,000 daily. 








LOVEALL BROS., Manufacturers and dealers in 


Red Cedar Shingles and Siding, 
GOSHEN, WASH. 


MOUNT BAKER SHINGLE M’F’G CO., 


Manufacturers of 
Red Cedar Shingles and Siding, 
LICKING, WASH. 


J H. PARKER, 








Manufacturer of 


Red Cedar Shingles, 
LAWRENCE, WASH. Capacity, 60,000 shingles daily. 
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CEDAR SHINGLES 


Made from Washington Cedar will last at least 
five times as long as pine shingles. 


They are not only the handsomest shingles made 
but they are 


The Most Economical in the long run. 


If you are going to put upa new building or 
reshingle an old one you can’t afford to use any 
other kind. Write to 

SPARKS & MONAGHAN, 
GETCHELL, WAsH. 


Manufacturers of C. COPPLNG. 
Cedar Shingles. A. E. DEARBORN 


a SHINGLE CO. 


Daily capacity 90,000 shingles. 


CENTRALIA, WASH. 





TORFOLK SHINGLE CO., 
1 Manufacturers of 
Red Cedar Shingles and Siding. 
Mill at HoLens, WAsH. 
P. O. address, New WHATCOM, WASH 
Capacity, 200,000 shingles daily. 


\WATSON & CO, 
Manufacturers of Cedar Shingles, 


Daily capacity 45,000 shingles. 
CENTRALIA, WASHINGTON. 


| HITE RIVER SHINGLE CO., 





(INCORPORATED.) 
Pioneer Manufacturers and Dealers in 
Washington Red Cedar Shingles and Lumber. 
BUCKLEY, WN. 


Output, 350,000 daily. 








-® BUY THE O- 


LIGHT RUNNING 





THE BEST IS THE 


Send TEN cents to 28 Union Sq., N. Y., 
for our prize game, “Blind Luck,”’ and 
win a New Home Sewing Machine. 


The New Home Sewing Machine Co, 
ORANCE, MASS. e 
_cf@ 28 UNION SQUARE, NY. ~~, 


— FRA 
CHICAGS MNS ATLA oh NiSeq 
we. gos aiwe~ CALL 


*rious* FOR SALE BY  tuss.16* 
W. F. ELWESS, 687 Wabasha St., st. Paul, Minn, 





























DESIRABLE LANDS 


Pe eS ts Se 


Lower Yakima and Kennewick Valleys, Wash. 


The Lower Yakima and Kennewick valleys offer 
lands with more advantages, ata lower price, 
with the greatest increase in value, and by far 
the safest guarantee for investment in the United 
States. Nature having lavished her gifts here 
80 as to insure success, crops follow with no 
chance of failure. Expend the same time and 
money here that you do trying to grow a crop 
east of the Rockies, where drouth and floods, 
wind and cyclone, hail and snow, bug and rust 
give battle, and you will reap abundant harvest. 
Irrigation gives rain when needed, and without 
devastating storms. 

We can clear our land of sage-brush at from 
one to two and one-half dollars per acre. We 
grow fruit here when itis too cold at higher 
elevations—it is here 330 feet. Apricots yield 
per acre, $210 net to $1,200 net. Peaches per acre 
yield over $1,200 net, profits depending upon age 
of trees; yellow-egg plums, French prunes, pears, 
grapes, etc., in proportion. Mr. W. J. Bauer, of 
Kiona, Washington, states : 

‘‘T came here from California and purchased 
my land of the Yakima Irrigating and Improve- 
ment Company three years ago, for which I paid 
$35 per acre, including water right. Strawber- 
ries ripened the eighteenth of May, 1893, and the 
season was two weeks late at that. I found ready 
sale for them at $1 per gallon and could have 
sold many more than I raised at same price. I 
had orders from North Yakima that I could not 
fill, as their strawberries did not ripen until June. 


My raspberries ripened in May and the cherries 
the last of May. We had ripe peaches on the 
trees the twelfth of July, 1893, also apricots, and 
we shall see the last of the peaches in September. 
Received $53 for the melons from about one-half 
acre last year—and this in my orchard. The 
early melons sold for forty cents apiece because 
I picked them over two weeks before they 
ripened, at North Yakima or Ellensburgh. I 
picked the first ripe melon of the season to-day, 
July 27th. My alfalfa in 1892 cut about eight 
tons per acre, and sold at $12.50 per ton in the 
stack. We can cut five crops per year, while up 
in the Yakima Valley, about 100 miles nearer the 
Cascade Mountains—near North Yakima—they 
only cut four crops. This year the yield is 
heavier than last, and Iam getting more than 
two tons per acre per cutting. Vegetables of all 
kinds grow in abundance. I raised a watermelon 
weighing fifty-five pounds. Am having good 
success in raising hogs on alfalfa and am not 
feeding them any grain. Can pasture here from 
March to the last of December. Shall be pleased 
to correspond with anyone wishing to settle in 
Washington.” 

To appreciate the value of these lands one 
ought to examine then, for it will seem strange 
to one not posted that thousands of acres may be 
bought at $25 to $50 per acre in the same county, 
with just the same kind of land and soil as those 
farms selling at $200 to $800 per acre. The fol- 
lowing lands that I offer for sale are such lands 


as can be made to produce the same profits as the 
most valuable land in the State: 

1, Fine apricot land, within one and one-half 
miles of Northern Pacific Railroad station, in 
ten-acre tracts, or an eighty acre farm at a bar- 
gain. This land isall under the irrigating canal. 

2. For sale near Kennewick, on the Columbia 
and within three miles of railroad station, 160 
acres fine prune land; will sell in small tracts if 
desired. Price $35 per acre—all level land and 
under canal; five-year contract. 

3. As fine hop land as there is on the Yakima 
River; price $25 peracre. Terms, one-fifth down, 
one-fifth after two years, and one-fifth each year 
thereafter for three years. 

4. 160 acres of land within a few miles of North- 
ern Pacific Railroad station, $50 per acre, with 
water-right. Will sell any part of same or 
several hundred acres of the Yakima Irrigating 
and Improvement Company’s lands. 

5. 640 acres of excellent hop, alfalfa, corn and 
potato land, second to none in the Northwest, 
and for small fruit farm the most desirable in 
the county; price $50 per acre, with water-right. 
This is within easy drive of railroad station; the 
Yakima Irrigating and Improvement Co.’s land; 
terms, five-year contract. 

6. Extra peach land about eight miles from 
railroad station on the river; the railroad may 
be reached by water. Any part of 320 acres at 
$25 per acre. Five years’ time; one-fifth cash. 


ADRIEL B. ELY, 


General Land Agent Yakima Irrigating and Improvement Company, 
KENNEWICK, WASH. 
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ON_THE TRAIL OF ELK. 


The western glow was fading from the snow- 
peaks about us that October evening. Billy 
rolled a big pine log on the fire as Jim finished 
the dishes, and tossed the last tincup into the 
pack-bag. With the ease of long habit we 
found lounging places about the roaring big 
camp fire, the frying pitch frizzling and chatter- 
ing as the long tongues of flame reached up to- 
ward the overhanging branches, and the blue 
smoke curled up lazily among the tall pines in 
graceful harmony with our feelings at the end of 
a long day. 

We were in camp at last, way up on the foot- 
hille, and had selected a little tongue of timber 
reaching down into the adjacent mountain 
meadow. A sparkling spring at our side found 
its way through the meadow, gaining strength 
and courage as it ran, soon to join the east fork 
of the river a mile below us in the valley. 

About the meadow were strewn old, abandoned 
teepees and travoir poles, while relics of a hastily 
deserted Indian camp marked the spot where 
the United States troops surprised and drove the 
Nez Perces over the bluff and into the dreaded 
Hoodoo Basin. Many a pony skeleton glistened 
in the canon below, nearly three hundred of the 
unfortunate brutes being killed in the hasty and 
perilous descent. Bob frys the potatoes and 
‘‘dough-gods,” and the contingent nightmare 
would, without doubt, have placed grim warriors 
astride those grim vertebrze, and peopled the 
meadows with their grinning skeletons, but 
dreams cannot follow mountain work, and even 
Bob’s cooking was digested. 

I whittled away at my plug of tobacco, and a 
live coal soon brought my pipe to lifeand warmth. 
We fell to discussing how we should hunt the 
range, for we had hunted farther north with but 
little success. The bear and elk were still up in 
the foothills, so we decided to pull up stakes and 
seek more encouraging prospects. 

All afternoon, as we climbed the range, we had 
seen fresh elk signs, and we knew the bear were 
plenty, as the torn and trampled logs along the 
trail indicated. The signs were good, but the 
mess-bags were running light, and with 150 miles 
between us and the nearest railroad station we 
did not dare to make a long stay. Old Bill, our 
guide, thought the range just south of us prom- 
ised best, and one of us, with him, was to hunt it 
on the morrow. Jim and I tossed up to see 
which it should be, and with ever-present luck I 
had the guide. We were unfamiliar with the 
country, and as Jim had but his own company, 








he decided to hunt our back-trail of that after- 
noon. The last glow from our pipes signalled 
bedtime, and a big pile of pine boughs was soon 
doing duty for the conventional spring mattress, 
and our saddles, hardly as comfortable as we 
could wish, had to go, as we were camped only 
for the night. After a last look at our stock in 
the meadow, we stretched our feet toward the 
fire, and were soon fast asleep. 

The familiar ‘‘Wake up, boys,” roused us from 
our slumbers, and, as the daylight was gather- 
ing in the skies, we waked upto find the old man 
blowing some coals into a bunch of fat pine 
splints, and as the flames rose slowly at first 
and then sputtered impudently in the hazy morn- 
ing light, we rolled out. A short seance with 
the water in a neighboring spring started the 
blood tingling on its rounds, and Jim did the 
chores. Bob fried some trout with long strips of 
bacon, and made some dough-gods in his usual 
deadly style, and added a little water and coffee 
to the black coffee-pot. Long willsweet memory 
cling to the grateful and stimulating contents of 
our favorite coffee-pot. For days it had swung 
noisily along on the pack of Jennie, our pet mule. 
One day Jennie, poor beast, had mistaken a 
nice green spring hole for a fine lunch 
on the side, and after she had rolled out 
of the bog, the hitherto unrecognized 
grace of outline possessed by the pot be- 
came apparent. We dared not tempt 
Providence by trying to remodel it lest 
itmightleak. Soin timeit had accumu- 
lated so much black coffee that its equi- 
librium was seriously affected, and we 
had to brace it up or go without coffee. 

Bob was a very excellent cook, but he 

did not feel equal to the task of making 

coffee in a frying pan. Being anxious 

to make a start, little time was wasted 
over breakfast, and just as the sun 
glittered on the snow-caps about us, 
we shouldered our rifles and left camp. 
It would have puzzled many a tender- 
foot to follow old Bill that day, for he 
had his walkers on, and the canons he 
did not explore, and the downed tim- 
ber he did not go through must have 
been on the other side of the range. 

After atime we reached a stretch 
of big timber, lying down the hill at 
an angle of forty-five degrees. The 
rotten bark would give way at the 
slightest provocation, and we were 
forced to climb over the mass, as a 
picket fence of broken branches un- 
derneath made crawling a thing not 





to be thought of. We paused a short time in 
hope of finding game. We had seen elk signs, 
had followed a small stream down its wild canon 
course, and had found where some old bear had 
come regularly to fish for trout in a small pool. 
The ‘‘varmints” would slide into the pool and 
drive the little fellows out into the riffles where 
they could easily catch them. Up todate we had 
seen nothing but signs, when suddenly a loud 
boom! boom! rolled across the valley and echoed 
back again—two shots, a few seconds apart. 
‘*That’s Jim, and I like the way those shots fol- 
lowed,” said Billy. ‘*They were just far enovgh 
apart; norunning shots; he took time and finished 
him with that last one.” 

“Well, let’s3 go to camp,’ was suggested. 
‘Luck’s on the other range to-day.” We 
were well-nigh worn out, and were glad when 
the little meadow came in sight. Jim came 
tramping in just as the last call sounded through 
the camp, tired, hungry, and disconsolate. Our 
appetites caused the cook the greatest amount of 
concern, and even the flattering remarks which 
were passed around regarding the cuisine failed 
to propitiate him. When we lit our pipes, after 
dinner, Jim said quietly, “Well, boys, we might 














THE WAPITI, OR AMERICAN ELK.—From a:photo, 
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as well saddle up and bring him in before dark.” 

This remark was calculated to surprise us, but 
we rather suspected what had happened. As we 
rode out of camp, Jim told us briefly how he had 
killed his first elk. He had followed the familiar 
back-trail, leaving it only to skirt the little parks 
along the mountain slope, or skirmish among 
them noiselessly, meantime keeping a sharp 
lookout among the timber, which was thick and 
useful. The wind blew up the valley directly in 
his face most of the time, and when he crossed a 
little grassy knoll he felt a strong inclination to 
look behind. As he did so he saw the round 
bullet-head, big eyes and short ears of a lynx not 
thirty feet away, and close to his trail in the long 
grass. m 

This was a ticklish position, and for a moment 
Jim’s rifle would not have hit the proverbial 
side of a barn. The twoeyed each other intently 
for a second, and Jim tried a knee-reat for his 
weapon. As he sank down the beast raised his 
big green eyes above the tall grass, and his short 
ears sank beneath the tufts as Jim straightened 
up. Histried hand afforded asure rest, and justas 
he drew a bead between those eyes the beast sprang 
away justin time to save itsstylish hide. Hewas 
gone in an instant in the thick undergrowth. 
Retracing his steps, Jim found where the old fel- 
low had been napping on the sunny slope but six 
feet from the trail, and bearing in mind that he 
had overlooked him almost in his path, he re- 
newed his hunt with more care. 

Notwithstanding it was late in the morning, 
the hunter hoped to find a cow and calf feeding 
in some of the parks, or perchance encounter a 
solitary bull in the shade of the surrounding 
timber. Just ashe was about to give upall hope, 
he noticed two big branches rise in the timber a 
few yards away, and the very next moment 
heard the loud whoof! of a bullelk. Ata glance 
he distinguished the head and shoulders of a 
monster elk behind a clump of trees. The latter 


“had scented the intruder, and was simply trying 


to locate him. Jim quietly raised his gun, and 
drawing a sight just back of the shoulder joint, 
fired. Ashis ‘‘45-95” express rang out in the still 
air the huge brute made a back jump, and, sway- 
ing from side to side for a moment, sank slowly 
to his knees and rolled over. As he attempted 
to rise Jim caught a sight of the big, swaying 
head, and a second ball ended the life of the no- 
ble specimen. 

When we came up with the ponies we found 
that Jim had been over-modest in his account of 
the game he had bagged. The beast was a mon- 
ster, and seven points on a side made an exceed- 
ingly handsome head. We skinned him, took 
the hams and tenderloins, and split the skull so 
that we could pack the horns on the mule’s back. 
We then dragged part of the forequarters a mile 
or two so as to attract any bears which might, by 
chance, happen across the trail. We reached 
our camp about dusk, where the cheery flames 
of the camp fire were soon reaching heavenward, 
and the coffee was simmering and giggling in the 
dilapidated pot as the juicy elk steaks broiling 
on the hot coals offered up their savory incense to 
most kind Jupiter. How good thatelk steak was! 
We sat around the fire and finished course after 
course of the succulent meat, and after the eve- 
ning smoke, tired and contented, we rolled in un- 
der our blankets, and as the fire flickered and 
flared, gradually growing lower and lower, we 
were soon lost in slumber. 

FREDERICK LEE SEIXAS, 





WEALTHY SIWASHES.—Some of the land held 
in severalty by the Indians on the Puyallup Res- 
ervation, Washington, is worth $10,000 per acre 
on account of its peculiar position, and there are 
said to be twenty-five men among the Puyallups 
who are worth fortunes ranging all the way from 
$30,000 to $200,000 each. 








What a Young Woman is Doing. 

Miss S. M. Pollard has been farming with 
much success for nine years past in Polk County, 
Minn. Sheconducts her farm without men-help 
except during harvest, doing her own plowing, 
seeding and harrowing. She recently purchased 
160 acres of land adjoining her home quarter- 
section. A young lady who could successfully 
operate a large farm without counsel other than 
her own clear judgment, and add to her domain 
another quarter-section with the proceeds of a 
few years of farming—possesses energy, pluck 
and originality sufficient to distinguish her 
among more than ordinary women.— Great North- 
ern Bulletin. 

Limitless Possibilities. 

The geographical location and magnitude of 
Lake Superior naturally gives it great promi- 
nence on the continental map, and the longer one 
considers the subject the more important does 
this great inland sea become from these two con- 
siderations alone; but if the wonderful resources 
of that region be taken into account, possibilities 
of future development in that direction become 
limitless. The rim of its basin, although but 
partially explored, is now the world’s great min- 
eral supply house for iron and copper and its for- 
ests are furnishing a great per cent of the lum- 
ber used from Lake Erie to the Atlantic with an 
unlimited supply upon which to enlarge the 
trade.— Mississippi Valley Lumberman. 


Icelanders in Manitoba, 

The Icelanders of the Tiger Hill settlement 
give considerable attention to sheep-raising, and 
are, perhaps, the only persons in Manitoba that 
prepare homemade cloth, flannel and stocking 
yarns from the wool of their own flocks. The 
wool is carded with hand cards and spun in a 
very skillful manner. Some of the wheels used 
are of a very old-fashioned kind, such as were 
used in Iceland, and anumber have been brought 
from the distant island with other baggage. The 
wheels much resemble those introduced into 
Manitoba by Lord Selkirk’s first settlers. When 
the wives and daughters of the Icelanders have 
prepared the yarn, what isnot required for stock- 
ings is woven on hand-looms into excellent and 
durable cloth.— Pilot Mound Sentinel. 


* 
* * 


The Source of the Mackenzie. 

The great Mackenzie River, the mightiest 
stream on the American continent, excepting 
only the Mississippi, has never been traced to its 
head, and up to the present the source from 
which it issues has only been known from Indian 
report. That mystery, however, has been solved 
by R. G. McConnell of the Dominion Geological 
Survey, who has just returned from a four 
months’ exploration tour in those regions. At 
the head of the Findlay River is a lake, known 
in the Indian tongue as Lake Fehutade, which, 
being interpreted, means ‘‘narrow waters be- 
tween mountains.” This lake is the real source 
of the Mackenzie River. It is between twenty- 
five and thirty miles long, and not more than a 
quarter of a mile wide, and is enclosed by high 
mountains. Around the edge of the lake are 
glaciers and the scene is a very pretty one. The 
mountains rise 5,000 to 6,000 feet above the lake, 
while they are some 9,000 feet above the level of 
the sea. During the trip Mr. McConnell esti- 





mates he traveled by canoe and on foot 1,700 
miles. For twenty miles they had to portage 
their canoes. The trip was made fortunately 
without any accident or mishap of any kind, and 
all the party returned in health. 
> * 
An Idaho Horse Queen. 

Miss Kitty C. Wilkins, who is admiringly de- 
scribed in far Western papers as a horse queen 
of Idaho, has at present about 3,000 horses on 
her range, including Hambletonians, Clydes, 
French draughts and others. She raises horses 
for the city markets, mainly for light and heavy 
draught purposes, and rejects the bronchos witb 
scorn. She has about 3,000 head of cattle, but 
has made up her mind to either sell them or buy 
more. So many cattle are stolen, she explains, 
that it does not pay to be in that business unless 
you have a very large range and employ plenty 
of men to drive off depredators. Her father and 
brothers do most of the hard work in caring for 
the range, and Miss Wilkins looks after the sell- 
ing and buying. Sheisaboutthirty yearsof age. 


* 
* 


An Anomalous Birthplace. 

Down the Missoula Valley four miles and a 
half is a house which has a history. Itis now 
on the White ranch, which includes the old town 
of Hell Gate, which flourished in the early days. 
The house is the birthplace of Policeman White 
and his brothers, and, though it has never been 
moved, the three brothers were born in three 
different territories. The eldest was born in 1862 
when the Territory of Washington embraced this 
valley and he, though born east of the present 
Idaho line, isa native of Washington. In 1864, 
the next brother was ushered into the world, 
and the organization of anew Territory made him 
a native of Idaho. Two years later the youngest 
son was born and he is a Montanian, though the 
house stood upon the same spot all the time. 
Washington, Idaho and Montana have all been 
guardians of the valley, and the three men born 
under the same roof and at the same place are 
natives of three different States.— Havre ( Mont.) 
Advertiser. 

Grand Coulee, Washington. 

The Grand Coulee and its surronndings, says 
the Coulee City News, will always be a source of 
wonder to the geologist and to curiosity-seekers 
in general. That there has at some time been a 
great eruption no one can doubt who has ever 
gazed on the towering fire-scarred walls and the 
piles of rock that lie in the great chasm in so 
many grotesque shapes, formed by the cooling of 
the lava. The attention of the News has been 
directed to some petrified trees to be found in 
two caves in the Central Park, below Blue Lake. 
These trees lie in right angles in a cave, the 
tops and boughs piercing the basaltic rocks. The 
pieces that have been taken from the trees show 
that at the time they were stricken down they 
were scorched by the great heat, and the burnt 
scars on the wood are proofs that the trees were 
buried by an avalanche of rocks and the fire was 
extinguished before the wood was consumed. 
Another cave is still more wonderful, and one 
can only suppose that it was once filled by a fine 
specimen of the forest that one time covered this 
country. By crawling into a hole a little larger 
than a man’s body, a perpendicular cavity is 
found in the rocks about twenty-five high and 
five feet across. On the sides of this cavity is 
found petrified bark and wood, indicating that as 
time passed on, the central portion of the trunk 
rotted away, while the outside, imprisoned in 
the rocky embrace of walls of the cavity, turned 
to stone. All this goes to show that not half 
of the wonders of this great chasm have ever been 
explored, and no one can tell what the future 
may reveal. 
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Franklyn W. Lee, of St. Paul. 


Franklyn Warner Lee, novelist, poet, rostrum 
entertainer and newspaper man, who will be 
recalled as an occasional contributor to THE 
NORTHWEST MAGAZINE, is a Western product 
only in so far as his literary development is con- 
cerned. He was born in the heart of New York 
City on June 16, 1864, owns to a mixture of colo- 
nial, New Amsterdam and Spanish blood, went 
to the public schools of New York and Brooklyn 
until he was fourteen and then left his studies 
for the serious duties of life in a work-a-day 
sphere. Advantages he had none, save those 
inherent in himself, and when, in 1881, he came 
West, it was to assume responsibilities alto- 
gether too heavy for a mere boy, yet valuable in 
the formation of character because of their dis- 
ciplinary effect. A passion for scribbling has 
ever been his since childhood, but it was not un- 
till after he entered the atmosphere of the West 
that he systematically developed it. In the line 
of development he entered journalism and be- 
came city editor of the Des Moines, Ia., Daily 
News, with which he remained until 1887, when 
he came to St. Paul as paragrapher, etc., for the 
projected Daily News, with which he is still 
connected. 

Despite the demands made by journalism upon 
time and inspiration, Mr. Lee has never ne- 





have seen worse dialect poems than ‘Marier’s 
Baby’ with famous names attached to them.” 
His first novel, a ‘‘A Shred of Lace,” was pub- 
lished in May, 1891, and dealt with the folly 
which leads a woman to marry a man to reform 
him. Town Topics describes it as ‘‘an interest- 
ing tale, in which there are many charming 
poetic passages.’’ In the winter of the same year 
came “Senator Lars Erikson,” a study of the 
higher type of Swedish-Americans in the North- 
west, with a legislative scandal as a background. 
It was freely commended everywhere, and the 
Naw York Independent said: ‘*We have read it 
with decided interest for the strong thread of 
life that runs through it. It is an American 
story, told with a twirl that rings little news- 
paper bells in every paragraph. It is full of 
cleverness and boldness.” His next and most 
artistic venture, published in 1892, was ‘‘'Two 
Men and a Girl,’’a story of the occult based upon 
the supposed supernatural powers of the fakirs 
of India. Read at night, it has the effect of 
Welsh rarebit, for as the New York Morning 
Journal said, ‘‘It has uncommon elements of 
wierdness.”” The Religio-Philosophical Journal 
called it a clever story and added, ‘‘The author 
is evidently conversant with the theories and 
phenomena of Eastern occultism.”” In the same 
volume was included ‘“‘Mrs. Harding’s Eyes,” a 
social study with a blind woman as the central 
figure. Mr. Lee’s latest published novel is 
‘‘Mam’selle Paganini,” the story of a young vio- 
liniste, published in the January number of 
Godey’s Magazine. 

In addition to these, Mr. Lee is a popular re- 
citer of more than local fame, has enough poems 
to fill another volume, has other novels in pro- 
cess of completion, rewrote ‘‘Ali Baba” for 
Manager David Henderson, of Chicago, has a 
farce comedy in readiness for Joseph A. Ott, the 
eccentric comedian, and is seldom idle. In fact 
he isa very busy man. His literary work may 
all be said to be done at times devoted by most 
other men torest and recreation, for his editorial 





glected his better “s 
work nor abandoned 
his aspirations. He 
has been connected as 
editor or contributor 
at various times with 
weekly and monthly 
publications and in 
that way has fostered 
his literary gifts and 
widened their scope. 
It isa matter of sur- 
prise to his friends, 
sometimes, that he 
should be so active, 
considering the little 
leisure he has and 
the responsibilities 
he has had, for in 
three years he has 
produced five books. 
The first, published 
in 1890, was ‘‘Dreamy 
Hours,” a collection 
of his more popu- 
lar poems, and it 
is worthy of note 
that the unpretentious 
home-grown little 
volume received not 
a single unfavorable 
notice. Speaking of 
the collection, the 
Har*ford Courant 
said: ‘In truth they 
are far better than a 
good deal that is pub- 
lished by accredited 
Eastern houses. We 








FRANKLYN W, LEE, 





duties on the News claim the working hours of 
six days in the week. Following are examples 
of his verses : 

LITTLE MOCCASINED FEET. 


Two little moccasined feet I heard 

Heard while I reveled in fancies quaint 
Treading unsteadily through the room, 
Pattering soft in the twilight’s gloom 

There by the door. As the curtains stirred, 
Soft came the sound of her laughter faint 

Clear as the ring of the tinkling chain, 


Sweet as the nightingale’s sweetest strain. 


Two little moccasined feet that brought 
Thoughts I'd been seeking an hour or more 
Seeking in vain, for my fickle muse, 
True to her sex, would her gifts refuse 
Giving the caller the smile she sought, 
Kissing her flower lips o’er and o'e1 
Up to my lap then | lifted her 
Muse to inspire without demur 


Wonderful moccasined feet were they 
Guiding me into Elysian fields; 
Wonderful, too, was that baby hand, 
Leading me thither to fairy land. 
Potent as well were her eyes blue-grey, 
Casting the spell that a siren wields. 
Where was there ever a muse like this, 
Bringing a charm with her baby kiss ? 


Two Httle moceasined feet—ah, me! 
Where will they stray in the coming years 
Shall it be into a time less fair, 
Marring her life with a cloud of care ? 
God give her strength for what is to be. 
Robbing her sky of its rain of tears, 
Leading the trend of her simple life 
Far from the world and its vulgar strife 


TO THE NORTH LAND. 


Let Stanton sing of Georgia and the langour of the 
South, 

Where days are like the kisses on a drowsy maiden’s 
mouth; 

Let Riley sing of Hoosierdom and all the people there 

To whom his graceful verses seem a tribute only fair: 

The Southland is a paradise, wherein the greatest 
bliss . 

Is found by those who linger where the sweet magolias 
kiss, 

And Indiana surely does not mock the master hand 

That lovingly has written of a favored native land 


But northward, where the landscape is a poem, and 
the sky 

Gives each a glimpse of heaven and the sweeter by 
and by, 

There lies a land as beautiful as ever poet's dream 

Conceived to be existent in the universal scheme 

A land whose green is emerald, whose likes are sap 
phire blue; 

Whose streams are molten silver and whose air has 
filtered through 

The gardens of Olympus and the pine trees of the 
North 

The fair domain of Nature, whence Beauty issues 
forth. 

Tis there the hand of autumn paints the leaves a hun- 


dred hues, 
A hundred tints a Raphael would give his soul to use; 


*Tis there the muses gather in the dalles by night and 
day 

And wake the sleeping echoes where the ripples love 
to play: 


"Tis there the fair Aurora throwsa glory over Night 

And earth is all the fairer for the changing northern 
light; 

’Tis there the frostelves gather when a haze isin the 
air 

And weave their crystal patterns on the landscape 


every where. 


Ah, Georgia has her beauties, and oft the greatest 
bliss 

Is found by those who linger where the sweet mag- 
nolias kiss; 

And Indiana’s worthy of the gentle master hand 

That lovingly has written of a favored native land; 

But northward, where the landscape sings a pwan to 
the sky, 

There lies another Eden that enchants the soul and 
eye 

The air is purest nectar; the lakes are sapphire blue: 

The streams are sunlit silver and the breeze has fil- 
tered through 

The jasper gates above us and the pine trees of the 
North 

"Tis Nature's fair dominion, whence Beauty issues 
forth. 
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OF INTEREST TO SETTLERS. 


Dairying in Washington. 
‘*While I am on my way home to the Big Bend 
Country, and while my thoughts naturally turn 
to the subject of crops—for crops are a staple in- 


dustry in the Big Bend—I am tempted to wonder 
why there isn’t more dairy farming throughout 
the State,” said Lieutenant Governor F. H. 
Luce in an interview with the Spokane Jteview 
recently. ‘The man who says there isnt a 
market for all of the first-class product he can 
put forth simply isn’t telling you the truth 

that’s all. Do you know that the people of 
Washington send East for $3.000,000 worth of 
dairy products every year? And yet the. fact 
that the people will buy a good home butter if 


they have an opportunity is evidenced by the 
scarcity of the home-made article and the hand- 
some profits realized by the few who have em- 
barked in the dairy business, 

‘Perhaps it is in a measure true that many 
farmers market an inferior article, that isn’t 
worth handling at any price, and that may have 
created the erroneous impression that exists in 
many places. In the fertile little valley of the 
Puyallup Riverand ina few places on the Sound, 
however, ambitious, business-like dairymen are 
doing well. Why our own farmers don’t see it 
in that light I can’t quite understand. 

**Wheat this year, in spite of the great promise 
of the spring, hasn’t proved a great success. 
Dairying would start the movement toward di- 
versification, and that would be in the right 
direction. When there is as much profit ina 
bushel of potatoes as a bushel of wheat, and you 
can raise more bushe!s to the acre, why isn’ta 
potato crop worth as much asa wheat crop? Tak- 
ing year with year, I doubt not that the latter 
would be found just as satisfactory. That is only 
an example, though. It isn’t necessary that all 
of us should fly into potato raising right away. 
We do need alittle more variety, though, and 
the vile character of the stuff that goes into the 
lowa and Nebraska creameries to be clarified and 
sold out here at thirty cents a pound is bound to 
sot a practical man to thinking.” 


A Pointer or Two. 

There is considerable public land in the west- 
ern portion of Benson County that ought to be 
utilized in making comfortable homes and in 
contributing to the annual supply of breadstuffs 
of the world. It hasa fine, rich soil which is 
highly productive, and lies handsomely. Thou- 
sands of dollars in grasses go to waste annually, 
not to mention the amount of wealth locked up 
in its undeveloped state. 

All that is necessary to rear comfortable and 
prosperous homes here is application, patience, 
and reasonably good management. A homestead 
can soon be brought under a thrifty state of 
cultivation. It is uncecessary and unwise to at- 
tempt to open a farm anywhere with a flourish. 
Thousands of farmers can testify to that. Those 
who began in a modest way and proceeded 
cautiously, and stuck to it, have achieved good 
results and become thrifty husbandmen. Suc- 
cess in any pursuit is carved out by degrees. 
The child must creep before it can walk, and a 
person to make advancement along any line of 
human industry must begin in a small way and 
work up. If he is cautious, conservative, and 
painstaking, and does not allow discouragement 
to dishearten him and retard his efforts, he will 
find himself making gradual and certain pro- 
gress, and will ultimately attain a success that 
any one might envy. 

On the whole, this is a good country. There 
are no cyclones. no epidemics of any kind. Many 
North Dakota farmers make money every year, 
and some are getting rich. There are many 





laborers in the East capable of making good 
farmers who should makea note of this, and 
come out and try their hand at opening upa 
farm where the sanitary conditions are unsur- 
passed, and achieve something substantial for 
the future. Don’t depreciate the opportunities 
of life nor give up the struggle for an honorable 
competency. If amid discouraging difficulties 
you seem to yourself to be walled out from the 
balance of the world and Hope seems to have 
coquetted with you for atime and then left you 
in the slough of despond, leave your hard 
position and your pittance, and come out and 
begin the struggle anew in Benson County. Let 
the year 1894 be the turning point in your life. 
Geta farm home here, a little or big wife, ac- 
cording to your taste, and some babies in it, to 
bring sunshine into your life—if you haven’t 
these valuable concomitants already—and the 
world will again look bright to you and you will 
win success.—Minnewaukan (N. D.) Siftings. 


McGinnis Answers Some Questions. 


Some interesting facts are given in a letter 
from D. R McGinnis, at Sunnyside (Zillah post- 
office), Washington. He writes: 

‘Since I have come out here I have had so 
many inquiries about irrigation and how crops 
are grown by it that I will try to answer them 
through the columns of THE NORTHWEST 
MAGAZINE. 

‘*First—How is land irrigated? To answer 
this query I will take the Sunnyside canal as an 
illustration. This canal is taken out of the 
Yakima River, a large stream having its rise in 
the Cascade Mountains and flowing into the 
Columbia. The canal, which is thirty feet wide 
on the bottom and sixty-two on top, commences 
about thirty miles west of Sunnyside and the 
body of water it takes from the river at the point 
of diversion is eight feet indepth. This is the 
main supply canal, and as the river has a fall of 
eight feet to the mile and the canal only fifteen 
inches, soon there is quite a stripof land between 
them, until at the town of Sunnyside they are 
eight miles apart, about thirty miles from where 
the canal commences. From the main canal at 
intervals are taken smaller ones called ‘laterals’ 
which carry the water to the edge of the various 
tracts to be watered. These in turn are tapped 
by the farmers with smaller ones still, varying 
in size according to the amount of land to be 
watered. After the water is carried to the 
particular tract the user plows a head-ditch 
along the highest side of his land and lets the 
water into it after he has made as many short 
spouts of lath as will be needed to pass through 
the bank and let the water drop through into 
the furrows between the rows in which the crop 
is planted. Thus it is all done by gravity; and 
while it may look complicated, it is in reality 
very simple, for gravity does it all. 

‘‘Second—How will a farmer know he will get 
a supply for his land; and cannot one above him 
take it all away? This is regulated by the ditch- 
tender who is in the employ of the company, 
and each user receives his supply in turn from 
him from measuring boxes which divert only 
a certain amount of the water to each field, and 
this is regulated by a slide which can be raised 
or lowered, according to the amountof water 
needed at the time by the user. 

‘‘Third—When does the irrigating season be- 
gin? In the Sunnyside it commences April 
lst and ceases about Nov. 15th. 

‘*Fourth—How much does the water cost? In 
the Sunnyside a water right is a part of the pur- 
chase price of the land and it entitles the owner 
of the land to enough water forever to raise all 
crops that are grown uponit. In addition there 
is a maintenance fee of not over one dollar per 
acre per year for keeping the canals and laterals 





in condition from year to year. In California 
the same charge is from three to ten dollars per 
acre, but there water is more scarce, and water 
for irrigation is more difficult and expensive to 
secure. 

‘“‘Fifth—What is the price of irrigated lands ? 
It depends on the age and development of the 
country and what the climate will produce. In 
Colorado, Wyoming and Montana, where the 
products are grain and grass, it ranges from $25 
to $100 per acre. In California, where there is 
much wealth and where the fruits can be grown, 
good irrigated land is rarely less than $300 per 
acre and as high as $1,800 to $2,500 per acre in 
exceptional cases. In the Sunnyside, which can 
raise fruits with the greatest success, but where 
the country is new, good land is worth from $55 
to $75 per acre. This land is sold on five years’ 
time—one-fifth down, the interest at the end of 
the first year, and the balance in equal payments 
at seven per cent interest. The certainty of all 
crops raised by irrigation always causes the land 
to increase very rapidly in value. 

‘‘Sixth—What are the crops and the profits of 
farming in the Sunnyside irrigated lands? It 
appears to be the natural home of the apple, 
pear, prune, plum, peach, cherry, grape, nectar- 
ine and apricot. One of our farmers made $500 
an acre on his peaches last year, and another 
$550 on his apples from trees five years from 
setting. These are above the average, but the 
profit can certainly be placed at over $100 an 
acre after the orchard isin bearing. All fruit is 
fancy in size, color and flavoring, so it brings 
the very top prices; the writer paid five cents 
per pound for apples, recently, to send to an 
Eastern friend. Hops are another favorite; with 
good management they will bring a gross return 
of $150 per acre the first year of setting, and 
from $200 to $375 thereafter. The business is 
rapidly increasing in the Sunnyside. Alfalfa is 
another wonderful crop; it is cut from four to 
five times a year for hay and turns off eight to 
ten tons an acre per year. Corn, sweet potatoes, 
watermelons and muskmelons are very fine and 
they bring very profitable returns,-but not so 
large as fruit and hops. 

‘‘Seventh—Can acrop be got the first year? 
Yes; and that is another advantage of irrigation. 
The climate here being almost rainless there is 
no tough sod the first year to worry the settler, 
and with water the crop is almost if not quite as 
good as in succeeding seasons. 

“EKighth—How is the soil? It is a mellow 
loam, fifty-five to eighty feet deep, and like all 
soils in dry climates, it is very rich and will never 
wear out. 

‘‘Ninth—Can good water be had? Wells can 
be got at from forty-five to ninety feet in depth. 
The water is pure and good. Besides, the water 
in the canal is of excellent quality, and is used 
for both stock and domestic purposes. 

‘*Tenth—Are there any failures or short crops 
in growing by irrigation? No; irrigation is 
‘crop insurance.’ A little reflection will show 
this. By irrigation, when you sow you will reap; 
the climate being dry there is no danger of losing 
the crop after it is sown. 

‘*Eleventh—How can a person reach the Sun- 
nyside, and when should he come? The North- 
ern Pacific runs for thirty miles from one to 
three miles from the irrigated lands. To get to 
the town of Sunnyside, which is surrounded by 
the most and best land, go to Mabton, Washing- 
ton, and take the stage to Sunnyside. As the 
climate is mild in winter, any time will do, but 
to get a good crop the settler should be on hand 
in February and March, and certainly not later 
than April. 

“T welfth—What sized farm is required? Ten 
to twenty acres is the rule, but many buy forty, 
and some even more. Twenty acres ought to 
make a net income after it isin cultivation to 
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fruit or hops of from $2,000 to $5,000 
per year and even more in favorable 
market seasons. 

“Thirteenth—-How about the 
country—is it new? Yes; and the 
settler should bear it in mind. Some 
of it has been irrigated long enough 
to show what it will do, but settle- 
ment only commenced in earnest last 
year when the canal was finished. 
Lumber and coal are both easy to 
get and reasonable in price.” 

A Dairy Farm on the Missouri, 

We give a picture of a very at- 
tractive home and dairy farm ina 
little valley leading down to the 
Missouri River, in Burleigh County, 
North Dakota. The river is seen in 
the distance bordered with a forest 
of cottonwoods, and in the fore- 
ground, dotted with cattle, are the 
characteristic grassy hills that 
everywhere skirt the bottom lands. 
The settler has built a comfortable 
house and good barns and is evi- 
dently a man of energy and thrift 
who knows how to make the most of 
the resources of the country. There are stilla 
great many opportunities along the Missouri, 
above and below Bismarck on the eastern side, 
and above and below Mandan on the western 
side, to get free Government land and make 
just as pleasant homes as that shown in the 
illustration, 


North Dakota Fat Stock. 


North Dakota fat stock have brought better 
prices in the Chicago market this fall than 
cattle raised in Montana. The Chicago buyers 
say that the small lots of North Dakota beef have 
this year brought the highest price of any 
Western meat. 

The great grass ranges of North Dakota con- 
tain unlimited possibilities for the raising of 
cattle, horses and sheep. The grass is of the 
finest quality, rich in every element that is 
needed to produce the best flavored, healthiest 
and most desirable beef cattle. Every farmer in 
the State ought to, and will, sooner or later, be- 
come a stock shipper, as well as grain and other 
produce raiser. The climate and the forage con- 
Spire to the development of the strongest and 














DAIRY FARM IN THE MISSOURI VALLEY NEAR BISMARCK. 


healthiest specimens of cattle to be found any- 
where. Care and experience only are needed 
to make North Dakota the greatest continuous 
supply State for meat inthe Union. The mil- 
lions of acres of grass, rich and unutilized, in- 
vite the stockman to the State as a field for one 
of the greatest wealth producing occupations on 
the globe. Every station on every railroad in 
the State ought to become a shipping point for 
beef and mutton. The small farmer, shipping at 
all times car load lots of food from all over the 
State, will become a surer source of supply 
for the market than the shipment from the 
great ranches of the Northwest. The improve- 
ments to be made before this state of affairs can 
take place, lie in the better breeds of stock, and 
in the proper care of them during the winter 
season.—Jamestown Alert. 


Manitoba’s Physical Characteristics. 


Manitoba is, when taken as a whole, a remark- 
able province. Bounded on the north by large 
lakes possessed of most valuable fishing grounds, 
and further west by the Riding and Duck mount- 
ains, with extensive forests of spruce and pop- 
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lar, the wide prairies extend to the south and 
west in one immense field of grass, composed of 
about 500 townships of thirty-six square miles 
each, through which flow many fine rivers, each 
with a belt of timber along its shores. The 
Pembina, the Assiniboine, the Souris, the Shell 
River, the Saskatchewan and the ©u’Appelle, 
with a large number of smaller streams, send 
their waters into the savage and now swollen 
Red. Probably three-fourths of the great ex- 
panse of country is composed of exceedingly rich 
arable land, perfectly free from rock, stones or 
obstructions of any kind. The remaining portion 
forms the river valleys and high grounds, 
covered by light timber, with here and there 
small lakes, hay meadows and pasture lands. The 
prairies proper are, in the spring, summer and 
autumn, exceedingly beautiful, smooth as alawn, 
covered with crocuses, lilies, roses, asters, mari- 
golds, strawberry blossoms, and other fiowers 
that can be neither numbered or named, while 
the wooded portions are delightfully adorned 
with morning glories, wild-rose trees, tiger lilies, 
honeysuckle, and a multitude of flowering shrubs, 
that in the early summer make the forest white 
with blossoms and the air 
fragrant with the perfume 
of flowers that cluster on 
trees which, in autumn, are 
usually bent with the 
weight of ripe fruit of vari- 
ous’ kinds.—Pilot Mound 
Sentinel. 


A Farm Home in Manitoba, 
Manitoba picture 
shows a snug house built of 
hewn logsand standingina 
grove of timber. Manitoba 
is a prairie country, but 
there are scattered over its 
surface numerous belts and 
patches of trees which 
afford fuel for the settlers 
and shelter from the wind, 
as well as serving to beau- 
tify the landscape. The 
grove in the picture is evi- 
dently not extensive, for 
through the trees can be 
seen a suggestion of open 
country near at hand. The 
broad wheat fields usually 
begin a short distance from 
these homes in the timber. 


Our 
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HOT SPRINGS, ARKANSAS. 


The Carlsbad of America—Its Hotels, Baths 
and Climate. 


The Hot Springs of Arkansas is the sanitarium 
of the world. Its waters are for the healing of 
all people. Thousands every year are cured of 
diseases of widely different natures that have 
bafiled the skill of the most expert and expe- 
rienced physicians. And, as if to make the 
resort a desirable one at all seasons of the year 
for invalids, however delicate, and for those 
seeking pleasure, rest or change, with recupera- 
tion as an agreeable adjunct, the climate, loca- 
tion, accommodations for guests, and social and 
other advantages are so excellent that it is a 
pleasure to visit Hot Springs at any season of the 
year. Nowhere are brighter skies, or more 
agreeable seasons. The roses and violets bloom 
all winter in sheltered places and the mocking- 
bird sings in the trees. 

On the 20th day of Decembr a St. Paul lady 
residing temporarily in Hot Springs presented 
the writer with a boutonniere of pansies plucked 
from the garden of a neighboring residence an 
hour before And such fragment pansies, too. 
Such could not be found outside the climatic con- 
ditions under which they grew. 

Winter brings just frost enough to sharpen the 
air and quicken the blood. Summer touches 
this favored retreat lightly, between tempering 
showers. Right here it would be well to con- 
tradict the prevailing impression that this is 
only a winter resort. Though situated pretty 
well south, yet, owing to its local advantages and 
mountainous environment, the heated term of 
this section of Arkansas is extremely brief and 
broken. In June and July the middle of the day 
may be too warm for comfort, but the nights are 
cool enough to sleep under a light blanket, and 
the morning air is delightfully crisp and re- 
freshing 

There has never beena sunstroke in the valley; 
no epidemic of any kind ever raged here; spora- 
die cases of measles or whooping-cough stay 
where they begin, and have never been known 
to spread through families. Even la grippe 
touched this section very lightly. The baths are 
fully as beneficial in summer asin winter. The 
maximum summer temperature in the valley is 
96 degrees. Last summer, when the thermo- 
meter registered 102 degrees in Milwaukee, it 
was 92 at HotSprings. Whenthe more northern 
States have their blood-curdling tornadoes and 
cyclones, the fag end of the elemental disturbance, 
which is perceptible in Hot Springs by a lower- 
ing of the temperature, does not raise wind 
enough to sweep the streets. When the coun- 
try is deluged and all the rivers on the boom, 
here are only the gentle rains of spring, that 
make the fields smile and clothe the hills with 
the luxuriant livery of summer. So it may be 
said that every season is the season in which to 
visit Hot Springs. 

The city of Hot Springs is situated sixty-five 
miles southwest of Little Rock, the capital, and 
is reached by the Iron Mountain and Hot Springs 
railways. It occupies a valley or canyon lying, 
for the most part, between Hot Springs Moun- 
tain and West Mountain, both being spurs of 
the Ozark Range, as are also North Mountain 
and Sugar Loaf Mountain, which also assist in 
the conformation of the valley and sweep off for 
miles in undulating mountainous expanse, for 
the most part clothed with the natural forest, 
which, from its preponderance of evergreen 
growth, gives the valley a setting of summer- 
like verdure the year round. Several moun- 
tain streams chase each other down their dif- 
ferent defiles, all joining together in the pic- 
turesque Gulpha, south of the city, which 
stream runs on toward the Ouachita River. 








The handsome city of Hot Springs, with its 
elegant buildings and substantial improvements, 
stretches three miles or more along the sinuous 
valley, reaching out, as it goes, into the tributary 
canyons, with a liberal sprinkling of suburban 
residences, and pushes on to where the main 
valley opens out into a wide and beautiful pla- 
teau, where it looms up in unrestricted freedom, 
with handsome business blocks and lovely homes. 

The city numbers about 15,000 inhabitants. 
This, with the influx of from eight to ten thou- 
sand guestsat the same time from all parts of the 
world, gives a cosmopolitan look to its busy 


- 





city several times the size of Hot Springs, but 
present piping facilities are inadequate to a 
greater pressure than is daily running through 
them. Before another year rolls around, how- 
ever, this difficulty will be entirely obviated. 
More than $50,000 is being spent in enlarging 
the present pumping facilities and in a less than 
a year all this will be completed and the city will 
have facilities sufficient for a population of 75,- 
000 people. 

Now a word about the quality of this water. 
It is all pure as crystal and soft as snow. It 
flows from the mountain sides and the large 





HOT SPRINGS, ARK.—FRONT ELEVATION, MAIN ENTRANCE TO U.S. RESERVATION.—[From photo by McLeod. 


streets and gay boulevards. It is provided with 
waterworks, admirable sewage, gas, electric 
light, electric street railway, an excellent fire 
department, an opera house and other public 
buildings. When the present system of water- 
works was put in it was supposed to be suffi- 
ciently large to supply the demand for many 
years to come; but the builders did not allow 
scope enough for the growth and upbuilding of 
the young city that has naturally followed from 
the curative properties of the water and the 
climate becoming better known. The source of 
supply is and has always been large enough for a 





water-shed just north of the city and is piped 
down and distributed wherever needed. The 
engineering work isin the hands of a competent 
and experienced waterworks engineer and it is 
under his direction that the new improvements 
are being carried out. The plans are all made 
and the work progressing as rapidly as possible. 
When completed, and the money now appropri- 
ated spent, the city of Hot Sprirgs will have a 
water supply system that for purity and general 
equipment will be as good as that of any city of 
50,000 population in the country. 

The electric light and gas plants are propor- 
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tionate in size to the demands made upon them 
by the city and residents, which are very heavy. 
There is not a city of the same size in the coun- 
try where the street lighting is carried out ona 
more extended scale than in Hot Springs or at 
smaller cost to the city. The same holds true 
of the private residences, hotels and bath-houses. 

All the church denominations are represented, 
and have substantial and handsome houses of 
worship. There are three daily papers, four 
weeklies, and one monthly journal. There are 
three banking houses. There are six public 
school buildings in the city, and while the capa- 
city is hardly sufficient to meet the daily increas- 
ing demands put upon it, yet the excellent work 
being done under its present efficient manage- 
ment, has put the schools of Hot Springs far in 
advance of cities of like size. The superin- 
tendent stated to the writer that his pupils were 
prepared to enter and were admitted on diploma 
to the University of Iowa, the University of 
Chicago and the University of Michigan. This 
is saying a great deal and should not be lost 
sight of by anyone contemplating a winter 
residence for hisfamily. In addition to the public 
schools are the Catholic,—St. Mary’s Academy, 
in the convent of Our Lady of the Springs, and 
other special and general institutions of learning. 

The various lines of trade are well represented, 
in both wholesale sand retail houses. The pro- 
fessions also have able representatives, but the 
physicians, of course, bear away the palm in 
point of numbers. All the principal secret 
societies and orders are found here; and in this 
connection, it is important to state that both the 
Knights of Pythias and Odd Fellows societies 
are making arrangements to build complete and 
costly sanitariume, under the auspices of their 
respective orders. The Masonic Temple isa build- 
ing of great architectural beauty and elegant 
finish. 

Like every other watering place or popular 
resort, Hot Springs is a city of hotels, which 
number over five hundred. From the magnifi- 
cent caravansary costing near)y a million dollars 
to the four-dollar-a-week boarding-house, every 
intermediate grade and style of hotel is here. 
The sharp competition among these houses is 
beneficial to the visitor, in giving him better 
accommodations for the money than he can get 
at any popular resort or in any city in America 
or Europe. However, the hotels being a leading 
feature of Hot Springs, that subject has been 
reserved for a separate article. 

The financial stringency of 1893 did not per- 
ceptibly retard the growth and prosperity of the 
town. Building is now going on all through the 
valley. Several fine structures, costing $25,000 
to $555,000, have been erected or completed dur- 
ing the year 1893. All this shows that the Gem 
City of the Ozarks has lost none of its lustre by 
the rough handling of financial panic. 

The Government Reservation is, of courge, one 
of the main features of the place. In it are four 
of the large adjacent mountains, including Hot 
Springs Mountain, from which issue the thermal 
springs. This grand old sentinel stands guard 
over the town, rising directly from the valley 
and sloping up sharply for perhaps half a mile. 
From its rugged wooded sides look out the pic- 
turesque Government buildings, the handsome 
granite columns, flights of steps, drive-ways, 
boulevards and vuther striking improvements 
that make the old mountain among the moat 


beautiful of our national parks. Lieut. Stevens, © 


the United States officer in charge, is now em- 
ployed in arranging and beautifying the grounds, 
Under his able management the Government ap- 
propriations made for that purpose are being 
expended in substantial improvements. 

The social aspect of Hot Springs is very pleas- 
ing. The cultured class is in the ascendency, 
and, assisted by the large number of educated 





HOT SPRINGS, ARK, 


PROPOSED CASINO IN GOVERNMENT RESERVATION 








HOT SPRINGS, ARK, 


RESIDENCE OF SUPERINTENDENT GOVERNMENT RESERVATION 


From photo by MeLeod. 
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HOT SPRINGS, ARK BIRDSEYE VLEW OF PARK AVI LOOKING NORTHEAST FROM THE TOP OF WEST MOUNTAIN, 
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and refined visitors who come here, make the 
beau monde of the ‘‘Valley of Vapors” all that 
could be desired. 

* * * 

Hot Springs is one of the grandest sanitariums 
on the face of the globe. It nestles down among 
the spurs of the Ozark Mountains, where the air 
is light and fresh and pure, and the hills and val- 
leys are covered with a dense forest of live tim- 
ber, the larger portion of which is pine and 
other evergreens. Crystal fountains and peren- 
nial streams abound everywhere. The soil is 
porous and underlaid with rock, and conse- 
quently readily absorbs all foul and unhealthy 
matter. The natural drainage is perfect. The 
frequent heavy rains thoroughly wash out the 
entire city, taking all offensive and dangerous 
matter into the Hot Springs Creek, or into the 
more picturesque Gulpha, and thence to the 
Ouachita River. These periodic cleanings are 
more effective sanitary measures than human in- 
genuity could possibly invent. Beside this, the 
densely populated portion of the city is traversed 
with the Warring system 
of sewers, emptying into 
the Hot Springs Creek, two 
miles below the city. 

The climate is as clear as 
can be found beneath Italian 
skies. The elevation above 
the Gulf of Mexico is 609 ft. 
In latitude Hot Springs is 
in 34° 31’ north, and longi- 
tude 92° 39 west, which is 
highly favorable for both 
health and comfort. The 
winters are very mild and 
pleasant and the summers 
are not oppressive. In fact, 
the nights are cool and re- 
freshing. The temperature 
sometimes goes as low as ten 
above zero, and as high as 
92 above. 

The water supply of the 
city is furnished by water- 
works that have a capacity 
of 2,250,000 gallons daily. 
There are a great many 
fresh cold water springs 
gushing from the mountain 
sides in various portions of 
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dug, and pure water is found in solid rock all 
over the city. There are seventy-two hot-water 
springs flowing from East Mountain, furnishing 
an inexhaustable quantity of the very finest 
quality of drinking water, whether it be taken 
hot or cold. Streams of water as clear as crystal 
run through the city in every direction all the 
yearround. Soas faras the natural water supply 
is concerned the sanitary condition of the city 
could not be improved. 

From Dr. W. H. Barry, the health officer of 
the city, the following comparative official sta- 
tistics of the health of different cities were ob- 
tained, and, as will be seen, the results are very 
favorable to Hot Springs: 

The per cent of deaths in New York, for the 
year 1892, was 24.02; Chicago, 20.01; Philadel- 
phia, 21.98; Brooklyn, 21.94; Baltimore, 25.23; 
Boston, 23.92; San Francisco, 19.60; Cincinnati, 
20.37; Cleveland, 18 02; Buffalo, 20.00; New Or- 
leans, 29.88; Washington, 25 50; Pittsburg, 21.24; 
Detroit,24 93; Milwaukee,17.81; Nashville,Tenn., 
18.27; Richmond, Va., 23.93; Charleston, S. C., 





28.47; Los Angeles, Cal., 1395; San Antonio, 
Tex., 21.74; Albany, N. Y., 26.27; Louisville, 
Ky.,'15.44; Knoxville, Tenn., 17.55; Hot Springs, 
residents and visitors, 11.05; Hot Springs, resi- 
dents, 8.26. 

In all the South there is no place that offers 
better inducements for Northern people to secure 
charming winter homes at a small expense. 
Desirable real estate can be purchased at very 
reasonable rates, while building material and 
labor are cheap compared with prices in the 
North; and for a few thousand dollars a hand- 
some little establishment can be set up on one’s 
own property. Here a man can bring his family 
for the winter months, and have all the advan- 
tages of good schools, churches and polished so- 
ciety, and, at the same time escape the rigorous 
climate of the Northern winters, and renew his 
lease of life by an occasional dip into the ‘‘Foun- 
tain of Youth,” as personified in Hot Springs 
water. The servant problem does not appear to 
have reached this part of the South. Good 
colored cooks and other servants can be hired by 
private families for from $2.50 to $4 per week. 

One can spend as little or as much money for 
eutertainment and amusement in Hot Springs as 
at any resort in the world. All expenses may be 
covered from $8 to $10 per week, or one may live 
in luxury and enter into as gay a life as if at a 
metrepolis. Balls, parties, theaters, the opera 
and other fashionable functions follow each other 
in quick succession; and the properly introduced 
visitor is welcome to all. The man who likes a 
good horse-back ride or drive will find numerous 
stables of metropolitan proportions, furnished 
with the best of Kentucky stock. Trained sad- 
dle horses are a speciality of every stable. A 
riding or driving party can hardly fail to get 
just the style of turnout they desire. There are 
some delightful drives about Hot Springs, and 
several famous medicinal springs and suburban 
resorts. Among these are Mountain Valley 
Springs, Pot Ash Sulphur Springs, White Sul- 
phur and Spring Lake. These have good hotel 
accommodations and offer pleasant inducements 
for a day’s outing. Or, if you like the rod and 
gun, then you will have found your yaradise. 
Game is abundant, bear and dear are plentiful; 
and wild turkeys, geese, ducks, quail, squirrels 
and rabbits abound a few miles from town. The 
Ouachita River is the fisherman’s goal, and here 
he captures black bass, jack salmon, catfish and 
buffalo fish to his heart’s content. 











the city. Shallow wells are 
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The street scenes of Hot 
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Springs are unique and cos- 
mopolitan. There goes an 
equestrian party of fair 
ladies and gallant swains, 
sweeping along on pranc- 
ing steeds, but with that 
single-foot gait that is like 
the swaying of a cradle, and 
which gives the merest 
tyro perfect confidence. 
There is a donkey party of 
gay girls and boys, off for 
the mountains, in charge of 
a dozen grinning darkeys, 
whose chief business seems 
to be to keep the donkeys 
moving. Following in the 
rearof handsome carriages 
and dashing equipages of 
all kinds, comes the country 
ox-team, with its dilapi- 
dated wagon. On the rough 
board seat sits the lank 











HOT SPRINGS, ARK.—THE HOTEL EASTMAN, 


In a cosmopolitan resort like this, it goes with- 
out saying that saloons are plentiful; but, on ac- 
count of the high license established, and the 
careful regulations enforced, there are no low 
dens. They are all palaces in outward appear- 
ance, and the interiors are fitted up without re- 
gard to cost. 

To the lovers of the turf an attraction will be 
found in the magnificently appointed turf ex- 
changes, of which there are three, where he 
who stakes his sesterces on the horse can parti- 
cipate in the events of every prominent race- 
course, and, while sitting at his ease in the 
elegantly appointed pool rooms, know his winner 
through the tap of the wire. On the 20th of 
January the regular racing season at Hot 
Springs will open under the management of Col. 
L. S. Hatch of St. Louis, and will continue sixty- 
one days. One hundred of the best race-horses 
obtainable will be at the race track and some ex- 
cellent races are promised, as the stakes and 
purses aggregate $75,000. The ‘Iron Mountain 
Route,” always alive to the interests of Hot 
Springs, has made special rates to cover the 
racing season that will not fail to attract both 
horses and horsemen from all over the country. 
The Hot Springs track is a good one at any time, 
but for this year’s events more than $2,000 is 
being expended in putting it in better shape 
than ever and making it very fast. The keen 
interest that Southern people take in horse- 
racing, together with the large purses offered, 
will be sure to warrant some fast time being 
made on the Hot Springs track during the 
racing season of ‘94. 

The club houses are also a feature of Hot 
Springs that can not be overlooked. In the mat- 
ter of appointments and management they are 
not behind the best in the large Eastern cities, 
and afford entertainment for those guests whose 
inclination lies in the direction of games of 
chance. Another feature of Hot Springs amuse- 
ments is the new baseball grounds and bicycle 
race track now being placed in order at Whit- 
tington Park. Each season the league clubs 
find it necessary to go South for practice games 
before the regular baseball season begins. Both 
the railroads and the hotels make it an object 
for them to come to Hot Springs where the base- 
ball enthusiasts among the season’s guests liber- 
ally patronize the games and thus enable the 
clubs to pay expenses. This new park contains 
about twenty acres, well suited for baseball 
grounds. A small lake, 500 feet long by 200 
wide, well stocked with game fish, is located in 
one corner of the park and that part of it not 








mountaineer with slouch 
hat and unkempt beard. 
He has a rope tied around 


used for baseball and bicycling is well shaded by | the horns of one of the oxen, and with this he 
a natural growth of shade trees. The grand- | guides the team. By his side sits a woman in a 


stand has a seating capacity of 3,000 and the | 


race-track is half a mile in circumference. 
7. * 
- 

The local government of the city of Hot 
Springs is an efficient and conscientious one. 
Notwithstanding the great influx of all classes of 
people, disturbances of the peaceare rare, drunk- 
eness seldom seen, and burglaries not so common 
as in ordinary country villages. The Southern 
propensity to speak and then to shoot has been 
overdrawn by sensational romancers. The plain 
truth is that the Southern population is excep- 
tionally peaceable, and a quarrel where pistols 
or knives play a prominent part can almost al- 
ways be traced to a strain of blood foreign tothe 
South. One hears nothing of sectional discus- 
sions. The war has been over for nearly thirty 
years in this new South, and its people only 
want to get on, and unite the energy and capital 
of the North with the peculiar advantages and 
opportunities of the South. 





primitive calico frock and a long sunbonnet that 
nearly hides her face. Perhaps there are half a 
dozen children in the back of the wagon, looking 
out with delight upon the scene, and dividing 
the space with a bale of cotton and a bag of 
sweet potatoes. Inthe rear comesa jaunty affair; 
a single young steer hitched to a miniature 
wagon that is filled with split stove-wood. A 
gay, bucolic youngster is driving this rig, and 
snapping his whip with the airsof a Jehu. He 
will sell his wood and get some tobacco and ared 
neck-tie, with which to cut a dash among the 
mountain belles. 

The spirit of enterprise has penetrated the 
mountain region, and fine farms are scattered 
about, well stocked and equipped, but,for the 
sake of the picturesque, we do not want to en- 
tirely lose the distinctive type of the Southern 
mountainer, who brings his family to town in the 
ox-wagon; who ‘“‘stills” his whiskey among his 
native crags, and whose wife wears a big sun- 








HOT SPRINGS, ARK.—WHITTINGTON AVENUE, LOOKING WEST FROM NORTH MOUNTAIN.—[From a photo by Me Leod, 
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bonnet, dips snuff, and lights her cabin with a 
rag, burning in a skillet of grease, the long 
handle of which is thrust between the rough 
logs of the wall. 

On the boulevards of the city are troops of 
pedestrians of all classes and nationalities, re- 
presenting wealth, letters and position. There 
are all colors and races of men, including Turks, 
East Indians and Chinamen, with a right smart 
sprinkling of our own negroes to form a mellow 
background of coior. 

‘*Have a paper, sah?” and the vendor of the 
daily news runs off a list, whose names are re- 
presentative of every city and town in America. 


| 


| an elevator, gas, steam-heat and all other mod- 





He generally ‘‘sizes you up” ata glance for the 


pital Corps, which contains at the same time the 
kitchen and mess-halls of the ward patients. 
The Administration building gives room for 
offices on the first floor; the second and third 
floors with fourteen rooms are intended for officers 
under treatment. This building is supplied with 


ern improvements. Connected with the Admin- 
istration building is an annex, the lower floor of 
which is taken up by the kitchen and dining hall 
of the officers’ mess; the second floor is occupied 
by the officers’ library, by a linen room, and 
three rooms intended for additional officer pa- 





tients and the hospital steward, while the third 
story is used for storage. 


heat. The water in the other two tanks, filled 
by a pipe-connection from the first tank, is ex- 
posed to the air and cooled over night, to be used 
in the bath-house to regulate the temperature of 
the hot water and to furnish the general water 
supply of the hospital. There are 71 springs 
on Hot Spring Mountain, ranging in temperature 
from 80° to 160°. These springs furnish an 
ample water supply for the numerous bath-houses 
located below the hospital grounds on Central 
Avenue. 

The Government Reservation consists of about 
900 acres; a part of this is located on Hot Spring 
Mountain and is converted into a beautiful park 
under the supervision of the U. S. quartermas- 








HOT SPRINGS, ARK.—CENTRAL AVENUE AND BATH HOUSE ROW. 


State to which you belong, and surprises you 
with a display of the familiar sheet of your own 
metropolis. 


THE GOVERNMENT RESERVE AND HOSPITAL AT 
HOT SPRINGS. 


On the west side of Hot Springs Mountain, 
overlooking Central Avenue, the main thorough- 
fare of the town, stands a monument to Uncle 
Sams’ well-known generosity, the Army and Navy 
General Hospital. It was finished in 1883 and 
it receives, as the name indicates, patients from 
both the army and the navy whose illness is 
due to disease contracted in the time of duty. 
The soldier who, on the front in cold and wet, 
contracts the curse of the Rockies, the rheuma- 
tism, is sent here to regain, with the help of the 
ever-flowing hot springs, his lost health; and the 
sailor who succumbs to the changing climate of 
the briny deep is looking to this place in hope 
and confidence for help. 

The hospital consists of a three-story Adminis- 
tration building, an annex, two ward buildings, 
a bath-house with twenty tubs, and a building 
used as barracks for the enlisted men of the Hos- 








East of the main building, facing south, stands 
a ward building. The ward contains thirty-two 
beds, is heated by steam and supplied with am- 
ple facilities for cleanliness and ventilation. A 
corresponding building stands to the north of 
the Administration building. A covered hall- 
way, supplied with steam heat, connects the Ad- 
ministration building with the bath-house. The 
interior of this structure is composed of two di- 
visions—one with four tubs; a large pool and a 
cooling-room is used by officers; the other side, 
with sixteen tubs, pool, cooling and billiard 
rooms, by enlisted men. The back-ground is 
filled by the residence of the commanding officer, 
standing on higher ground than the balance 
of the buildings and permitting a good view of 
the whole establishment and of a great part of 
the town. 

The spring supplying the hospital with water is 
situated below the main level of the buildings, so 
that a pump has to be used to raise the water 
into three tanks, constructed back of the com- 
manding officer’s quarters. The receiving tank 
is built of brick, excluding the outside air as 





much as possible to enable the water to retain its 





{From a photo by McLeod, 


ter, Lieut. R. R. Stevens, Sixth U. S. Infantry. 
This park joins the hospital grounds proper, so 
that a continuous driveway is formed, which is 
extensively used by citizens and visitors. If fin- 
ished this will be one of the finest drives in the 
country and a standing monument to the energy 
and ability of its builder. 

As the law places the General Hospital under 
the control of the War Department, a medical 
officer of the army is in command, another medi- 
cal officer of the army and one from the navy as- 
sist him. 

The enlisted force, soldiers of the Hospital 
Corps, is sixteen men. These enlisted men are 
two non-commissioned officers in direct charge of 
the general discipline and public property—the 
compounding of medicines and the supervision of 
the mess—and fourteen privates, who look after 
the sick in various ways and are occupied in the 
kitchen and in the general care of the buildings. 

The men leave their beds at reveille, 6.30 a. m., 
and assemble for breakfast at seven a.m. After 
breakfast the routine duties commence; the 
cooks commence their work, of course, much 





earlier. The nurses bring their wards into proper 
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order to receive the visit of a 





medical officer at about 8 30 a. m. 
The attendants in the bath-house 
heat the place properly and partly 
fill the tubs to receive the patients 
after the doctors’ visits; the at- 
tendant in the Administration 
building cleans the offices and the 
hall-ways; the messenger visits 
the postoffice for the morning 
mail, and the daily business is in 
working order. 

The quartermaster sees to the 
proper condition of the grounds 
and the buildings, assisted by a 
civilian who acts as overseer of 
laborers. The supply of fuel, of 
building material, all new con- 
structions, the animals and their 
forage, etc., is in charge of the 
quartermaster. At present this 
officer is also in charge of the park 
improvements. 

The clerical staff consists of 
two civilians; one is on duty as 
hospital clerk, the other as clerk 
in the quartermaster’s depart- 
ment. The engineer, masseur, 
waiter in the officers’ mess, the 
man in charge of the rooms of 
the officer patients, a teamster, 
an attendant in the officers’ bath- 
house, and all outside laborers, are civilian em- 
ployes. In this way the Hospital Corps is kept a 
purely military organization, with its officers 
and non-commissioned officers the same as any 
other detachment. 





THE HOTELS AT HOT SPRINGS. 





It is a trite saying that Hot Springs is ‘‘a City 
of Hotels.” Thisis true, and it has been made 
so from necessity. So long as humanity will per- 
sist in aggregating to itself any of along list of 
widely different ailments—so long as it will work 
too hard, eat, drink, study and speculate too 
much, sleep and rest too little, and otherwise 
trespass on the laws of health and hygiene, so 
long will the stream of invalids and rest seekers 
that constantly pour inte the Valley of Hot 
Springs be unbroken, and ¢0 long will its indivi- 
duals require entertainment according to their 
station or habit. 

Besides the health-seekers, thousands of people 














HOT SPRINGS, ARK.—THE ARLINGTON HOTEL, 


visit the Springs for pleasure and recuperation. 
This latter class want more than bed and board; 
they require luxurious housing, Parisien menus, 
varied amusements and service. All this the 
hotels and their accessories afford the guests of 
Hot Springs, according to their tastes and 
means. One can live as cheaply as he pleases, or 
as luxuriously as at any resort in America or 
Europe. But certain it is that such comfort- 
able and desirable accommodations cannot be 
secured in any other watering place in the world 
at as reasonable rates as in Hot Spriogs. From 
$8 to $20 per week provides the winter guest with 
comfortable and pleasant quarters at a well 
located and admirably appointed hotel or board- 
ing bouse. The scale of prices runs from $4 to 
$50 per week. The former price will give plain, 
comfortable accommodations in a respectable 
boarding house, situated within aradius of half a 
mile of the bath-houses. The latter price will 
furnish the guest with an elegant suite of rooms 
at one of the palatial hotels of the place and will 


HOT SPRINGS, ARK.—HORSESHOE BEND AT NORTH ENTRANCE TO THE GOVERNMENT RESERVATION, 





supply him with a table fit for a king, and the 
best of service. For $25 per week he can live at 
the same hotel, occupying a small but well fur- 
nished upper room. The prices for apartments 
may reach almost any figure, as the larger hotels 
have spacious and elegantly aprointed suites of 
rooms for those who desire them and are willing 
to payfor them. The finest hotels have been 
built within the last five years, and are there- 
fore constructed on the best modern plans, and 
with special regard tosanitary principles. They 
are mostly fire-proof, and provided with the best 
modern apparatus for controlling accidental fires 
and also well provided with fire escapes. They 
are built of brick, stone and iron, and have great 
architectural beauty. They are owned by dif- 
ferent stock companies, and cost from half a 
million to nearly one million dollars each. Beau- 
tiful ornamental grounds, with flower gardens, 
lawns and shade trees, make their immediate 
surroundings especially attractive. They are 
under the management of men of large hotel ex- 
perience, and the heads of all departments, from 
the main office to the cuisine, are experts in their 
particular lines. 

All the appointments of these different lead- 
ing hotels are superb. No expense has been 
spared in their arrangement, furnishing and de- 
coration. The interiors of the public floors pre- 
sent a brilliant picture of suites of spacious re- 
ception and drawing rooms, reading and card 
rooms, billiard halls, and all other accessories to 
a first-class hostelry. Carriages drive to the 
doors under wide archways, and ‘‘my lady” can 
steps out for her daily spin without soiling her 
dainty soles. The office is situated in the mag- 
nificent rotunda, which, according to modern 
form, is used as a gathering place for both sexes. 
Here the hotel orchestras, employed for the sea- 
son, give their daily and evening concerts. Here 
the representatives of all States and nations 
meet and mingle in an ever-varying tide of 
humanity. The Wall Street millionaire, the 
titled European aristocrat, the latest literary 
lion, the silver kings of the Sierras, and hum- 
bler people of whom the world has not heard, 
exchange civilities in this miniature cosmos. 
Weekly balls are given in the dancing pavilions 
of the hotels, and here youth and beauty, fair 
ladies and gay gallants can dance to the ravish- 
ing strains of Chopin and Strauss. Those of 
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HOT SPRINGS, ARK THE AVENUE HOTEL 


more prosaic mind may prefer the card room 
and the billiard hall, or the pleasant company 
found in the rotunda and the parlors. You 
reach the upper floors by elevator or grand stair- 
case, and here are princely suites of appartments 
and inviting bed rooms, furnished in the most 
modern and pleasing way. Wide galleries af- 
ford a delightful place in which to enjoy the 
open air under shelter. Surmounting the build- 





Those who want good accommodations at a 


reasonable price cannot fail to be suited at 
Hot Springs. Numerous handsome and well- 


» an excellent table, offer board and room for $8 

to $20 per week. Lower rates at other respect- 
able houses can be secured if desired, as has 
already been stated, or one can rent any 
class of rooms, from the very humble to the 


nT) very elegant, with all the conveniences and- 


y service of a first class lodging-house. Rates for 
rooms run from $2 per week to $10 or more. 


blest, cut down their prices during the warm 
months, when the expense of running their estab- 
lishments is much less than in winter. 

The Park Hotel is a magnificent fire proof 
structure containing 275 guest rooms and has a 
handsome two-story bath-house connected with 
it. The capacity of the latter is forty tubs, all 
solid porcelain, and the appointments like those 
all through the hotel are not excelled anywhere. 


located hotels, with all modern improvements 
and every convenience, well-managed and with 


Restaurants and lunch rooms of all classes are 
plentiful. The summer rates for guests are some- 
what lower than those already given. All the 
hotels, from the most pretentious to the hum- 








HOT SPRINGS, AKK.—THE WAVERLY HOTEL. 


stands the bath-house. Like the hotel, it is sim- 
ply superbinall its appointments. The house con- 
tains 520 guest rooms and has not a dark room in 
it. Like the rest of Hot Springs, the Eastman 
must be seen to be appreciated. Mr. Henry N. 
Willey is, and has been for three years, the man- 
ager, and any communication addressed to him 
to Hot Springs will be promptly answered. The 
rates are from $21 to 860 per week for one person. 





ingisahigh tower. The tower room is walled 
with glass. Looking through, or throwing open 
the sash, you gaze out and behold upon all sides 
a beautiful panoramic view. You see the unique 
city nestled in the long valley, whose arms 
stretch out in graceful curves, every one de- 
scribing a street lined with handsome buildings, 
and the outlying mountains rising one upon an- 
other, stretching out into the purple haze of the 
distance. 





HOT SPRINGS, ARK.—THE HOTEL WORRELL. 


HOT SPRINGS, ARK, 


An engraving in this issue of THE NORTHWEST 
MAGAZINE will give the reader a better idea of 
the size and surroundings than could be gleaned 
from as brief a noticeas this must necessarily be. 
Capt. R. E. Jackson, the manager, is well known 
through the Northwest and detailed information 
regarding the Park Hotel will be furnished by 
him if you write him at Hot Springs. The rates 
are from $21 per week up. There is not an “‘in- 





side” guest room in the house. 

The Arlington Hotel is located at the north 
end of Bath House Row and was opened to guests 
March 25th, 1893, It has acapacity for 450 guests 
and has a commodious bath-house built on to the 
south end that is three stories high and provided 
with solid porcelain bath tubs. It commands a 
central location and all the street cars in the 
city pass the front door. The rates are $21 per 
week up, depending on what rooms the guest de- 
sires. The engine room and kitchen are undera 
separate roof, which reduces the danger from 
firetoaminimum. Mr. Lyman T. Hay is the ef- 
ficient manager and to him all communications 
should be addressed. 

The Hotel Eastman is situated on an elevation 
to the east of the main thoroughfare of the city 
and commands an extensive and picturesque 
view of the city and surroundings. On one side 
the town is beautifully laid out ina park and to 
the east side, connected by inclosed corridors, 


A FAMILIAR SCENE LN HAPPY HOLLOW. 


The Avenue Hotel is located on Park Avenue 
and has rooms for the accommodation of 300 
guests. A commodious and well appointed bath- 
house is connected with the Avenue and the 
rooms in the hotel are all light and airy, with 
steam heat, electric light and the modern con- 
veniences. The rates are from $i2 50 to $20 per 
week, and the bath-house rates are $6 for 21 baths. 
Mr. A. R. Smith is the president of the Avenue 








Hotel Co. and manager of the house, and it is to 
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HOTISPRINGS, ARK.—THH AKKANSAW CLUB. 
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him that all communications should be addressed. 

The Waverly is an attractive hotel with ac- 
commodations for 100 guests daily and commands 
a fine location in a popular part of the city— 
Park Avenue—where the electric cars pass the 
door every five minutes. It has a bath-house in 
connection that is just newly built and equipped. 
The rates at this pleasant hostelry are from $12.50 
to $17.50 per week. L. D. Cain is proprietor and 
manager, and he has just recently refitted the 
Waverly throughout. It has a passenger eleva- 
tor, gas, electric call bells and the latest im- 
provements. 

The St. Cloud Hotel is located at No. 121 Whit- 
tington Avenue where the street cars from the 
railrod depot past the house every five minutes. 
It has a capacity for eighty-five guests daily 
and the prices range from $8 to $12.50 per 
week for each guest. It is within four blocks 
of a well appointed bath-house, and is happily 
located on one of the pleasantest residence thor- 
oughfares the city. Mrs. M. D. Coates is the 
proprietress. 

The Pullman Hotel is a model three-story 
brick structure with elevator service, steam 
heat, electric light and all the modern conve- 
niences. It occupies a central location directly 
opposite Bath House Row and the main en- 
trance to the Reservation. The proprietor is 
Mr. W. C. Kops, who is well known throughout 
the Northwest, from his connection with the 
Arlington in Faribault several years ago, and 
later with the Hotel Broadwater at Helena. 
Prices at the Pullman range from $2.50 to $3 per 
day for transients and $12.50 to $21 per week for 
season boarders. 

The Hotel Worrell has a commanding view of 
the city and surrounding country from its loca- 
tion at the corner of Spring and Cottage streets, 
just across the street from the Eastman bath- 
house. Captain J. H. Molen is the owner and 
proprietor. The house has twenty-five guest 
rooms, and the rates range from $8 to $12.50 per 
week. 


THE BATH HOUSES OF HOT SPRINGS. 





Hot Springs Mountain, or East Mountain, is a 
spur of the Ozark Range. It overlooks the val- 
ley of Hot Springs from an abrupt height of 750 
feet. It is clothed and crowned with the natural 
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VLEWS LN THE BUSINESS MEN'S CLUB, HOT SPRINGS, ARK 


forest, from which the Army and Navy Hospital 
and other Government buildings stand out in bold 
relief. At its foot Hot Springs Creek dashes on 
its way to the Ouachita River. The situation 
at this point of the valley is exceptionally pic- 
turesque. The outlying scenery is wild and ro- 
mantic, while the handsome city nestles along 
the open canyon, a gem in the setting of the 
evergreen hills. The thermal springs, seventy- 
two in number, bubble up along the side of Hot 
Springs Mountain. They arescattered from near 
its base to about seventy-five feet above the 
creek. The different springs vary in their tem- 
perature from 93 degrees to 157 degrees. 
Their flow is about half a million gallons daily. 
The Government has covered the springs and 
conducted the water into pipes for the supply of 
bath-houses. 
The following is an analysis of the water: 


Grains. 
PN Coco dc ccveadlasctdandcdacctnones 24.74 
DORE GRIEG GE THOR. seve csccccecessssees 1.12 
Nis dnctitn ss <oispuntbdes oc cntiesestans 5.15 
ES POSSE ET eae ERP eT 28.93 
NS dl cpa ntcccuskenseastcetudasseee 73 
SIN 0 4ob-n5 45.400406000046-6000.0000400608 07 
Omrbonié O618....0....cccccccccececsescocs 21.36 
I TG oon cnnccdanssscce scence 8.31 
Me tasasedddnde sted, 6606008009060<00008 42 
WUREES OOER ccc ccccsscccsvccceccsses 4.40 
TE sine. cahcdenend bbdnetscn<tecqnecenes 1.46 
bins s\s-us Seedeceanaseseseaeees due 2.01 
Iodide and bromide, a trace............- 
I dhsc se dadasaubenwisdd: d0ccuaebeeiswe 100.00 
It will be seen that mineral] exists 





only in small quantities in this water. 
Its wonderful medicinal virtue and 
miraculous curative properties must, 
accordingly, be attributed largely to 
the natural heat, or to its electrical 
qualities, or both; but about this let 
the doctors disagree. The marvellous 
cures of the most stubborn and perplex- 
ing diseases of widely different classes 
speak for themselves and advertise 
these springs all over the world. 


The Government Reservation includes 
Hot Springs Mountain and extends to 
Central Avenue, the principal business 
street of the city. The creek has been 
arched over with masonry, and filled in 
with earth above, so that a smooth, 
level expanse stretches from the base of 





the mountain to the street, about half a mile in 
length, and averaging about 200 feet in depth. 
Eleven bath-houses occupy this part of the Re- 
servation, together with four sites already leased, 
and upon which bath-houses will be built. Eight 
additional bath-houses are built on deeded land, 
and are supplied with Hot Springs water. The 
latter establishments are, for the most part, built 
in connection with hotels. In addition to the 
bith-houses named, are those of the Army and 
Navy Hospital, and the Government free bath- 
house, especially designed for the indigent. 

The bath-house sites on the Reservation have 
been leased from the Government by individuals 
or stock companies, who have erected handsome 
buildings thereon. The capacity of these estab- 
lishments varies from sixteen to forty tubs apiece. 
The lessees pay to the Government $30 per year 
for the water supply of every tub. All the bath 
houses, whether on or off the Reservation, are 
subject to the regulations established by the De- 
partment of the Interior, and are under the 
supervision of the superintendent of the Reserv- 
ation. This office is now admirably filled by Col. 
Wn. J. Little, a leading business man of Hot 
Springs, who has been identified with the inter- 
ests of the city for many years. Under his ad- 
ministration a highly satisfactory condition of 
affairs is maintained. The hot water is piped 
directly from the springs to the various bath- 
houses. Every house has an immense reservoir 
in its rear, which is daily filled from the springs. 
Here it cools and is used for the purpose of 
tempering the water flowing directly from the 
springs to the tubs; so both the hot and cold 
water used is from the Hot Springs. A large 
reservoir and pump-house has been built by the 
Government. This is connected with the springs 
by pipes, so that if at any time a much greater 
quantity of water should be required than at 
present, the entire product of the springs can be 
turned into this reservoir, and from there distri- 
buted to all the bath-houses, thus avoiding waste. 
It has never yet been used for that purpose, and 
it is unlikely that it will ever be needed, as the 
supply of water is far in access of any probable 
demand. This subject has been given particular 
mention, as certain publications have stated that 
the water is now distributed to the bath-houses 
from this reservoir, which is an entirely erro- 
neous statement. ‘ 
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The Department of the Interior, in connection 
with the superintendent of the Reservation, has 
carefully regulated the prices at the different 
bath-houses, according to their facilities and ap- 
pointments. They are onascale from of 30 cents 
to 60 cents per bath, or from $3 to $8 per course 
of 21 baths. The attendant’s fee is 15 cents per 
bath, or $3 per course of 21 baths. Under the 
latest regulations the attendant’s service can be 
dispensed with, if the bather so elects. 

[t will be seen that all extortion, either by 
bath-house management or bathing attendant, is 
impossible. The Government regulations in re- 
gard to established prices are strictly enforced. 
A placard announcing the price of tickets and 
amount of attendant’s fees is hung in a conspic- 
uous place in the office and parlors of every 
bath-house. Any violation of these rules would 
cancel the proprietor’s lease of the Hot Springs 


summer the wide ribbon of green grass fronting 
the bath-houses and reaching to the street, 
clean-shaven and well-kept, with its wealth of 
flowering shrubbery and waving trees, its hand- 
some buildings, some of them of great architec- 
tural beauty—is a picture pleasing to the eye. 
Here the visitor may idly lounge upon the cool 
verandas and watch the traffic and kaleidoscopic 
scene of ever-changing form and color opposite; 
for the bath-houses face the busiest and most in- 
teresting part of the main business street. 

Many of these bathing establishments are 
temples of luxury, and all of them are models of 
peatness and equipped with all the modern con- 
veniences and improvements. The newest and 
handsomest cost from $30,000 to $53,000. They 
are built of brick or stone, are heated by steam, 
and have an air of oriental magnificence in their 
interior arrangements. The floors are of parti- 





that inspires you at once with cheerful con- 
fidence, and a comfortable assurance that you are 
in the hands of anexpert. Your intelligent at- 
tendant assigns you to one of the little marble 
compartments and gives you a tub bath precisely 
according to the directions which you have 
handed him. You find the water agreeable, 
whether it is at the moderate temperature of 90 
to 92 degrees, or as high as 100 or more degrees. 
It has a beautiful greenish hue, and is clear as 
crystal in the shining porcelain tub. You expe- 
rience a delightful sensation of being buoyed up 
as you lie in the water, with your head on a com- 
fortable rest, after your attendant has scrubbed 
you to his satisfaction. 

‘*Time’s up, aah,”’ and you are lifted out to re- 
ceive a vigorous rubbing down, with brisk mani- 
pulations and a smart, all-over slapping, in which 
your smiling attendant beats a tattoo of *‘Dixie,” 
“Star Spangled Banner” and ‘‘Yankee Doodle” 





water. There is positively no further expense 


colored tiling, the walls and partitions of Italian 








HOT SPRINGS, ARK., LOOKING UP CENTRAL 


necessary in taking the baths than to pay for 
your ticket, and to give your attendant a fee of 
15 cents per bath. This gives you any sort of 
bath you want, excepting the full Turkish and 
electric, which cost $1 each. Thereare no bath- 
ing places or water-cures in the world where 
better accommodations are furnished, and none 
where the rates are so reasonable, and all extor- 
tion absolutely unheard of and impossible. Add 
to this the fact that no water has proved so effica- 
cious in the curing of almostall kinds of diseases, 
and you strike a tremendous balance in favor of 
the Hot Springs of Arkansas over all others. 
**Bath House Row,”’ as it is called, is a beauti- 
ful feature of the Reservation. The Government 
has expended a large sum in adorning the 
grounds, sodding down the whole into a smooth 
lawn, planting ornamental trees and shrubbery, 
and laying a broad cement walk the entire length 
of the Reservation fronting Cental Avenue. In 





marble, the roof of ground glass, while the sun- 
shine pours in through stained glass windows 
and softly lights the scene of gleaming marble, 
Turkish divans, silken curtains and beautiful 
belongings, all basking in an atmosphere of 
tropical warmth and luxurious languor. The 
bathing department is divided into numerous 
small bath-rooms with dressing rooms attached. 
The bath-tubs are of French porcelain. The 
cheaper houses have iron tubs with porcelain 
lining, which is practically as good. 
* * 


* 

After being duly examined by your physician, 
and receiving your written bathing directions— 
if you are ill enough to need either—you select 
your bath-house and buy your ticket calling for 
twenty-one (or less, as you choose) baths from the 
manager in the office. The latter presses a but- 
ton, and an obsequious colored servant appears, 
who takes you in charge in an agreeable way 
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on your person. It is all very refreshing and 
stimulating, and in afew moments you are snugly 
tucked up on your divan, lazily closing your eyes 
and wishing this could last forever. You are 
soon in a thorough perspiration. Your attend- 
ant, who has never lost sight of you, now gives 
you another thorough rubbing and drying. You 
then put on your bath-robe and walk into the 
cooling parlor, where you sit in an easy chair 
and read your paper, or step into the reading 
room and write your letters; or you may take a 
turn in the gymnasium with which some of the 
establishments are provided. Soon you are in 
your clothes and on the street. You experience 
a delightful sense of renovation. You look at 
your watch. How the time has flown! It is the 
lunch hour, and you repair to your hotel witha 
keener appetite than you have known for years. 

You may vary your experience by taking an 
electric bath, the water in the tub being charged 
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with a current of electricity, or you may take a 
shower, douche, vapor or needle bath. You will 
probably want to try the vapor bath, as it is a 
popular institution here. You occupy a marble 
cell, with ground glass overhead through which 
the light filters. The water pipes are so ar- 
ranged that a volume of steam from the natural 
hot water passes into this cell, and, as it con- 
geals, trickles off through the perforated tiling 


below. You are immediately wrapped in the 
vapor. You breathe it in. It permeates your 
frame. You are instantly dripping; and in a 


minute or two you step back into your tub; or 
you may take a run into the needle bath. This 
is so arranged that hundreds of infinitesimal 
streams of hot or cold water, whichever you 
choose, dart simultaneously from a semi-circular 
pipe toward the center of acircle. You stand in 
this center, and are instantly attacked by this 
shooting spray, that, by its force, and the natural 
electricity of falling water, gives you a fine tonic 
shock, from which you emerge in high glee, and 
ready to be rubbed down by your attendant, 





tinually pouring, during bathing hours, and as 
continually running off through a waste pipe, 
thus constantly renewing itself. Twice during 
the day, however, the pools are entirely emp- 
tied and thoroughly cleansed. An average of 
600 people bathe here daily. As they are unable 
to command good medicinal treatment, and are 
obliged to live in the humblest and cheapest 
way, it is worthy of remark that the most re- 
markable cures are affected here. You will see 
some miserable pauper dragging himbelf on 
crutches to the free bath-house day after day, 
looking hopeless andincurable. But shortly you 
notice a marked improvement in the poor wretch; 
he has laid aside his crutches, and in a few 
weeks he will be tapping at your back door with 
a saw in his hand and axe on his shoulder, asking 
for a job at your wood-pile. He will still be 
bathing, but he will have developed from a crip- 
pled mendicant into a tolerably fair looking 
workingman. 

A bath-house site with water privilege off the 
Reservation has been secured by certain citizens, 





pointment is quite the most elaborate, furnish- 
ing each bather with individual dressing rooms 
into which the soft sunlight is let through 
stained glass windows, the whole producing a 
most delightful effect. In former times one 
certain spring was called the “Old Ral,” and 
though the name has almost disappeared the 
recollections of its wonderful cures are fresh in 
the minds of residents and former visitors to 
Hot Springs. It is from this spring that the 
water for the Imperial Bath House comes, being 
piped twelve feet under ground and never com- 
ing in contact with the atmosphere till it emp- 
ties into the tubs. 

The Rammelsberg Bath House is a solid two- 
story brick building situated well to the south 
of Bath House Row and contains eighteen porce- 
lain lined bath-tubs. Mr. W.H. Buckstaff of 
Oshkosh, Wisconsin, is the ownerand proprietor. 
All the street cars in the city pass the door. 
The price of tickets is $4.00 for twenty-one baths. 

The Palace Bath House has an exceptionally 
fortunate location in nearly the center of Bath 





who grooms you with an alacrity and gayety 
that, of itself, fires you with the contagion of 
his exuberant health and strength. 

One word about the attendants. They are, 
both male and female, selected from the most in- 
telligent and physically robust of the colored 
people. They have had almost without an ex- 
ception an experience of five to twenty years 
in the bath-house service. They are, accord- 
ingly, thoroughly acquainted with the proper- 
ties and effects of the water. They are also 
reliable and honest. There is a sharp competi- 
tion between bath-houses, and a corresponding 
one between attendants; this has evoked a class 
of decorous, obliging and indefatigable attend- 
ants of both sexes. 

Some distance up the mountain side is the 
Government free bath-house, where the indigent 
bathe without charge. The building is a new 
and handsome brick structure, and is over a 
large spring, from which it gets its water direct. 
It is divided into separate departments for men 
and women. Each department contains a large 
pool, into which the hot spring water is con- 





SCENES ON THE OUACHITA RIVER, 


HOT SPRINGS, ARK, 


who will erect and fit up a building similar to 
the free bath-house. This will be opened for the 
benefit of the poorer laboring classes, who can 
then get a good pool bath for fifteen cents. As 
only the really poor are allowed to bathe at the 
Government free bath-house, this enterprise will 
meet the need of persons of limited means. 

The Lamar is the first bath-house one comes to 
walking up Central Avenue. It is located at 
the south end of Bath House Row, in a frame 
building owned by Morris Tombler, formerly of 
Minnesota, and has a capacity of forty tubs, all 
porcelain lined. The rates are $5 for 21 baths. 
Its location at the baseof the mountain obviates 
the necessity of piping the hot water a long dis- 
tance before it enters the bath-tub. The appoint- 
ments and service in the Lamar are excellent 
and the patronage correspondingly large. The 
location on the street traversed by all electric 
street cars in the city is also a fortunate circum- 
tance. 

The Imperial Bath House is very appropriately 
named. In the matter of construction it cost 
more than any bath-house in the city and its ap- 





House Row and just to the south of the main en- 
trance to the Government Reservation. The 
Palace is owned by Col. S. W. Fordyce of St. 
Louis, and managed by J. B. Fordyce of Hot 
Springs. The interior arrangements are superb, 
the tubs being porcelain, and the water used is 
brought from an adjacent spring with tempera- 
ture sufficiently high to produce the best results 
to bathers. The office is in the center of the 
building and the ladies’ and gentlemen’s cooling 
parlors are on either side. 





WHITE SULPHUR SPRING. 





This is another favorite resort for the visitor 
to Hot Springs, whether he be sick or well, and he 
goes there in crowds, in carriages, horseback,and 
even on foot. The distance is in the neighborhood 
of three miles, and a rugged, rambling, romantic 
three miles it is, too. Leaving the city, the way 
leads at once into the forest along the south side 
of Hot Springs Mountain. The fording of the 
Gulpha is the first startling diversion—particu- 
larly, if that obstreperous little stream is ‘“‘up,”’ as 
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the local vernacular puts it. An 
old mill in a state of picturesque 
dilapidation stands near the ford 
and a rude cabin nestles close by, 
with the inevitable accessories of 
dogs, pigs, chickens and young- 
sters. Beyond the ford the road 
takes up a tortuous winding and 
twisting around hills, through 
swamps and thickets of scrub 


oaks, occasionally crossing aclear- 
ing, then skirting a noisy moun- 
tain stream, giving frequent 


glimpses of lofty mountains and 
deep gorges, until, after a final 
sharp curve, it brings up at the 
entrance of the little park sur- 
rounding the hotel. 

Like the other resorts in the 
vicinity of Hot Springs, White 
Sulphur has every charm that forest and stream, 
mountain and valley can lend it. The hotel isa 
two-story frame building, well furnished and 
managed, and much resorted to by parties from 
Hot Springs, who ride or drive out in the after- 
noon, take supper, and return in the evening. 
The engraving in this issue gives a good idea of 
the hotel and spring. 

The spring occupies a fairy-like grotto of rock 
in a pagoda located in the center of an enclosed 
park. The waters are of the white sulphur va- 
riety, as indicated by the name, but are wholly 
free from sulphurated hydrogen, and therefore 
unusually palatable for sulphur water. Indeed, 
the taste smacks more of the chalybeate than of 
the sulphuric. The waters contain carbonate of 
iron, lime and magnesia, and very small quan- 
tities of sulphuric acid and of free carbonic acid. 
There is no trace of chlorine. When exposed to 
the air, a small amount of iron oxide isa slowly 
deposited. The total mineral solids per gallon 
is sixteen grains. 





HOT SPRINGS, ARK--THE PALACE BATH HOUSE, 
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The white sulphur water is 
employed with beneficial results 
in all cases of dropsy, liver and 
stomach disorders, diseases of the 
kidneys and bladder, and,’ like 
the potash-sulphur, is tonic in its 
nature, and counteracts the weak- 
ness incident to a course of hot 
baths. The accommodations here 
offered the winter tourist are de- 
cidedly advantageous. Aside from 
the curative properties of the 
waters, the location offers a 
quiet, home-like retreat among 
the mountain fastnesses, where 
the noise and disturbance inci- 
dent to city life is obviated. The 
present owner and manager is 
L. Feuillette, to whom all com- 
munications regarding White 
Sulphur Springs should be ad- 
dressed. 


HOT SPRINGS PUBLICATIONS. 


Hot Springs has three daily 
papers and five weeklies. There 
is also one med- 
ical journal. 
The Morning 
Sentinel occupies 
. B : the morning dai- 
yr. ly field and has 
been in existence 
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WHITE SULPHUR SPRINGS, THREE MILES FROM HOT SPRINGS, ARK. 


John G. Higgins, H. 
O. Renoand Fred E. 
Johnson are the own- 
ers and publishers. 
A special morning 
report is received 
each day from the 
United Press, that 
covers all the im- 
portant events trans- 
piring through the 
country, and the lo- 
cal columns are 
bright and newsy. 
The afternoon field 
is filled by the Hot 
Springs Daily News 
and the Graphic. The 
former is owned and 
published by J. L. 
Wadley and Word 
H. Mills is the local 
editor. A special re- 
port from the Press 
News Association is 
received each day. 








twenty years, 












HOT SPRINGS, ARK.—THE RAMMELSBERG BATH HOUSE. 


The News was established in ’82 and has a weekly 
edition. The Graphic is owned and published by 
William E. Shannahan. It has been in ex- 
istence nearly four years and is Democratic in 
politics. Italsohas a weekly edition. All three 
of the dailies, as well as the weeklies, have a 
liberal advertising patronage and their publish- 
ers are ever on the alert to advance the interests 
of Hot Springs, not only in the columns of their 
own papers, but also in outside dailies for which 
they may be correspondents. 

An exceedingly bright and attractive weekly 
is the Sunday Morning Chaff, owned and edited 
by Kirk Watkins and P. Lee Giles. Two 
valued contributors to Chaff are Mrs. Sue L. 
James and Mary Clough Watson, both of Hot 
Springs. Chaff receives a special report each 
Saturday night from the United Press and pub- 
lishes an interesting resume of the week’s doings 
in and about Hot Springs, with bright glimpses 
of the social and literary side of 
the city’s life. It was only recent- 
ly established and has already 
won its way into the good graces 
of both citizens and visitors. 

A decidedly unique weekly pub- 
lication with a rather odd name 
is the Arkansas Thomas Cat,which 
is owned and published every 
Saturday by J. Davis Orear. It 
is moulded somewhat after the 
plan of Bill Nye’s Boomerang, or 
the Jexas Siflings of a few years 
ago, yet better than either of 
them ever was, for it absorbs the 
best elements of both and leaves 
out what was far from interesting 
in those journals. It is clean, 


bright and witty and furnishes a 
vehicle for Mr. Orear to appear 
before the public each week with 
some very funny ideas well ex- 
pressed. Orear is still a young 
man and has ability that will en- 





HOT SPRINGS, ARK.—THE IMPERIAL BATH HOUSE. 
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writers of the day. 


HOT SPRINGS CHAMBER OF COMMERCE. 





Since its beginning, last February, this enter- 
prising organization has done yoeman service in 
various ways looking to the interests of Hot 
Springs by promoting various enterprises and 
again bringing to bear the concerted action of the 
citizens on different things that required change. 
One of the first acts of the Chamber was to agi- 
tate the freight rates question with the result 
that rates were generally reduced about fifteen 
per cent, which means a great deal to acity that 
ships in supplies to the extent Hot Springs does. 
One of the latest and greatest moves made by 
this body was to take up the question of a new 
railroad line from Little Rock to Hot Springs, 
on which it is expected work will be in progress 
by January 10th, 1894. This doesn’t mean that 
the work was all done in aday or by the Chamber 
of Commerce alone, for the citizens as a whole 
were most enthusiastic on this point. Indeed, 
the way the work was undertaken and carried 
through was worthy of a much larger and richer 
city than Hot Springs; $50,000 was raised as a 
bonus, and enough more to buy a right of way, in 
an incredibly short time. Various other rail- 
road schemes were brought forward and dis- 
cussed, but none were ever beforecarried through 
to a successful issue. Success in this case meant 
the united and persistent effort of all the people; 
but to the Chamber of Commerce is due the 
credit of first putting the matter in tangible 
shape, after which the citizens took it in hand 
and succeeded in interesting that veteran rail- 
road builder, Mr. Urial Lott, of New York City, 
who, with his family, was temporarily sojourn- 
ing at Hot Springs, to the end that Mr. Lott 
agrees to have a line between Hot Springs and 
Little Rock in operation before the close of Jan- 
uary, 1894. When completed, his bonus will be 
paid him. 

The Chamber number seventy members from 
among the enterprising citizens of Hot Springs 
and holds its meetings weekly. The officers are 
J.P. Mellard, president; John Loughran, secre- 
tary; Jas. A. Smith, treasurer; and the Board of 
Directors consists of the following well-known 
citizens: S. A. Sammons, J. J. Sumpter, A. S. 
Sithen, Jno. D. Ware, D. Beitler, E. P. Gaines, 
Jno. B. Varnadore. The very appropriate motto 
under which the Chamber of Commerce works is 
“Our healing waters—Nature’s greatest gift to 
man.” 


THE BUSINESS MEN’S CLUB OF HOT SPRINGS. 





The Business Men’s Club is, as its name indi- 
cates, an association composed of the business 
and professional men of Hot Springs. The club 
rooms occupy the second floor of the Masonic 
Temple and are conveniently located and ele- 
gantly fitted up for the reception of the members. 
Fortunate is the visitor at Hot Springs who hae 
a card to the club, for during the day or evening 
he will there meet many of the business and pro- 
fessional men of the city and a pleasanter com- 
pany of gentlemen it would be hard to find. 
Membership is secured by election by the board 
of directors. The club was organized in 1889 with 
fifty members. It now has 140. Col. L. D. Rich- 
ardson is president, Dr. Charles Dake vice-presi- 
dent, and W.H. C. Broaddus secretary. The 
club, as an organization, takes an active part in 
pushing any scheme for the promotion of any 
industry looking to the advancement of Hot 
Springs. It is an admirable rendezvous for busi- 
ness men, who meet either together or with some 
one outside the city and formulate plans for pro- 
moting different enterprises to benefit the city, 
though it is known as a social club. 


title him to rank among the best humorous 








HOT SPRINGS REAL ESTATE. 


Hot Springs real estate is uniformly low in 
price as compared with other Western cities, all 
the circumstances considered. On Central Ave- 
nue, which is and always must remain the main 
business thoroughfare of the city, the best busi- 
ness property sells for $400 per front foot. All 
residence lots are 50x140 and sell for from $500 to 
$1,000 each, according to location. Three thou- 
sand dollars builds a very comfortable home in 
Hot Springs. Allowing the lot to cost $1,000 this 
would bring the price of a home up to say $4.000. 
To say that the coal bill for the winter in a 
Northern home was from $300 to $350 would be 
putting it rather below than above the average. 
This is good interest on from $3,500 to $4,500, 
which sum means the total cost of a very comfort- 
able winter home in Hot Springs, to say noth- 
ing of one’s escaping the rigors of a Northern 
climate. Briefly summarized, this means that 
the winter’s fuel bill in a Northern State will pay 
good interest on a modern home in Hot Springs, 
where the cost of the other necessaries of life are 
naturally less than in the North. 


HOW TO REACH HOT SPRINGS. 


If one chances to live in any of the Northwest- 
ern States and wishes to go to Hot Springs, his 
direct starting point should be from one of the 
Twin Cities and he has choice of three routes by 
which to reach St. Louis. The Minneapolis & St. 
Louis has a daily evening train to St. Louis that 
makes very fast time, and which, likeall their ser- 
vice, is superb in its appointments. Their first 
season’s excursion leaves the Twin Cities January 
23rd, and the two weeks’ round trip, including 
berth in sleeper, meals and board in one of the 
best of the Hot Springs hotels, is100. This route 
runs a dining-car service between the Twin Cities 
and St. Louis. 

The Burlington runs a solid train between the 
Twin Cities and St. Louis that leaves each even- 
ing, arriving in St. Louisthenextevening. This 
service is of the high character for which the 
Burlington is justly noted. Theirsolid vestibule 
train that takes one down along the banks of the 
“Father of Waters” leaves very little time to 
speculate as to any of the trials of travel. Noth- 
ing could be more pleasant in the line of travel 
than a trip on the Burlington at any time of the 
year, but as one proceeds south through Illinois 
and encounters the warm Southern breezes that 
contrast so delightfully with the colder North- 
west, he is led to remark that there is nothing 
like travelling via the Burlington. 

If one happens to live where Chicago, Detroit, 
the far East, Omaha or Council Bluffs is the 
starting point to go to St. Louis, then the line to 
take is the Wabash, that runs three solid trains 
between Chicago and St. Louis daily, twothrough 
daily trains from Detroit, and, by connection, 
through sleepers from New York, Boston and 
Toledo, one solid train from Omaha and Council 
Bluffs daily, one solid train from Des Moines 
daily and a through sleeper from the Twin Cities 
via the Iowa Central branch of the Chicago, 
Milwaukee & St. Paul road. 

Arriving at St. Louis there is one, and only 
one line to Hot*Springs, and that—the Iron 
Mountain Route—is now and always has been so 
identified with Hot Springs that to think of one 
necessitates associating the other with it. The 
Iron Mountain Route has done more than all the 
other agencies combined to make Hot Springs 
known all over the world. Their literature is of 
Hot Springs, their agents talk Hot Springs and 
their route leads to Hot Springs by connecting at 
Malvern with the Hot Springs Railroad, a line 
twenty-two milesin length. The Iron Mountain 
Route runs three solid vestibuled trains daily 
from St. Louis to Hot Springs with sleepers and 
free parlor chair cars attached. Their service 























from Omaha, Council Bluffs, Lincoln, St. Joseph, 
Kansas City, Denver and all Colorado, Nebraska 
and Missouri points reached by the Missouri Pa- 
cific is complete, and in its appointments ranks 
second to no railroad in the United States. By 
addressing the general passenger agent at St. 
Louis, H. C. Townsend, valuable information and 
data respecting Hot Springs will be supplied 
gratuitously. 
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A $100 CHECK. 


One hundred dollars will pay the cost of a two 
weeks’ trip to Hot Springs, Ark., and return, in- 
cluding all necessary expenses. Tickets, sleep- 
ing car berth, meals enroute and board at the 
Eastman, Park or Arlington hotels, at the Hot 
Springs. If you are contemplating such a trip, 
this excursion will sa. a neat little roll. It is 
to start from St. Paul and Minneapolis January 
23rd, 1894, via the Minneapolis & St. Louis Ry., 
(Albert Lea Route), going via St. Louis and the 
[ron Mountain Route. A manager will accom- 
pany the party and look after their comforts. 
Through sleepers and dining cars. The railroad 
tickets will be good for ninety days, so that if 
any of the parties to this excursion desire to pro- 
long their stay they will be at liberty to do so. 
Accommodations should be engaged as far ahead 
as possible. 

NOTHING TO Pay—On a two weeks’ trip to 
Hot Springs, Ark., and return, after leaving St. 
Paul, Minneapolis or starting point. The rate 
covers the cost of round trip tickets, good for 
ninety days if desired, dining-car meals, sleeping 
berths and two weeks’ board at the Eastman, 
Park or Arlington Hotels, at Hot Springs, and 
all of this for $100.00; that is, via the Minneapo- 
lis & St, Louis Ry. excursion, which is to leave 
Minneapolis and St. Paul January 23, 1894. The 
trip will be via the Albert Lea Route to St. Louis, 
Iron Mountain and Hot Springs railroads. In- 
formation cheerfully furnished upon application 
to any agent of the M. & St. L. Ry. 

PERSONALLY CONDUCTED—Excursion to Hot 
Springs, Ark., will be run by the Minneapolis 
& St. Louis Ry. via St. Louis and the Iron Moun- 
tain Route January 23, 1894, on which all ex- 
penses of the party will be paid in advance, in- 
cluding tickets, sleeper, dining-car and two 
weeks’ sojourn at Hot Springs. This arrange- 
ment will afford the best accommodations and 
save tourists about $25.00. 

Two WEEKS AT HoT SPRINGS, ARK.—A per- 
sonally conducted excursion will leave St. Paul 
and Minneapolis January 23, via the Minneapolis 
& St. Louis Ry. for Hot Springs, Ark., for two 
weeks’ trip. All expenses paid before starting. 
Write for further particulars to any agent of the 
company, or C. M. Pratt, G. T. & P. A., Minne- 
apolis, Minn. 


*@e 

GET A HoME.—It has been said and truly, 
“There’s no place like home.” Have a home 
somewhere. Buy a piece of land or a lot and 
build a home and ownit. Do this with a deter- 
mination to keep it and surround it with those 
beauties and conveniences only found in the 
home occupied by the owner. To be the owner 
of a home, poor and little as it may be, is one of 
the greatest blessings a man enjoys. Nothing 
should be left unturned in an honest effort to ac- 
quire the possession of one’s roof and fireside.— 
Lisbon (N. D.) Star. 








* 

THE reorganization committee of the Northern 
Pacific bondholders have unanimously adopted a 
resolution endorsing the receivers of the road. 
This is taken in financial circles to mean that the 
receivers, Messrs. Oakes, Rouse and Payne, will 
control the property until the company is re- 
organized and its affairs are again placed in the 
hands of its stockholders. 
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MY PRAIRIES. 


lL love my prairies, they are ming 


bro enith to horizon line 
ping a world of vy and sud 
ded arm and wrist of God 


e their grass« Phe ski 
tless eve 
Fasten on more of earth and air 
Phan seashores fur hanywher 
el tl kets; and the breeze 
ever-resting prairie winds; the tree 
Phat stand like spear-points high 
Against the dark 
Are wonderful to me 


Of newly shaven stubble. rolled 


blue sky 
I love the gold 


A royal curpet, toward the sun, fit t 


The pathway fu deity 


lL love the lifeof pasture lands. the songs of bird 


\re not more thrilling to me than the herd’s 
hadow stride 


Of mounted herdsmen at my 


Hamlin Garland 


Dog and Eagle Fight. 

A. F. Taylor, of Englevale, was in the city re- 
cently and tells of a thrilling encounter that his 
dog had with an eagle. The dog ran into a 
slough when within a few miles from Lisbon and 
a moment later set up a terrible howl. On look- 
ing in the direction from whence the sound came 
Mr. Taylor was startled to see the dog carried 
high into the air by a huge bird. The dog 
fought bitterly for freedom and when at a height 
of about one nundred feet, succeeded in freeing 
himself from the vice-like claws. In the combat 
the dog lost an eye and was otherwise injured. The 
eagle, says Mr. Taylor, is one of the largest he 
ever saw, his wings measuring from tip to tip, 
he judged, about fifteen feet.— Lisbon ( N. D.) Star. 


A Tussle With a Swan. 


While out hunting ducks on the sloughs near 
Sun River, Mont., Joseph Bowers fired into a 
flock of swans and crippled one so that it fell to 
the ground, says the Rising Sun. On approach- 
ing the wounded bird, Joe was greeted with a 
fierce hiss that boded him no good. The bird 
stood erect, with feathers set, long neck and 
head thrown back, bill wide open and blood in 
its eyes. Thinking to capture the bird alive Joe 
drew near it, but quick as a flash was caught upon 
one of its wings and hurled bodily a distance of 
ten feet. Both surprised and hurt, he gathered 
himself together, and looking in the direction of 
the infuriated bird, discovered his two dogs ly- 
ing helpless on the ground. The situation had 
now become serious, and Joe concluding that a 
‘*bird in the fist was worth two in the bush,” put 
a load of buckshot into the swan and ended the 
battle. Mr. Bowers sustained severe contusions 
about the body, and one of his dogs still limps 
from the fierce attack of the wounded bird. 


The Cat Came Back. 


The agent of the Northern Pacific at Carring- 
ton, Miss kmma Poole, possesses a cat. There is 
nothing remarkable in this except that the cat is 
of a kind that comes back. Without any known 
reason, and for some time, there has been a 
growing but concealed enmity against the feline 
by her mistress, but it was not until recently 





that open hostilities were declared. Not wishing 
to destroy the life of the pussy, it was finally de- 
cided to deport the animal as baggage, the form- 
ality of checking waived by the contestants and 
the cat placed in a cold and unfeeling baggage- 
car and shipped south. In due time the feline 
traveler arrived in Jamestown, and, when the 
car was opened, disappeared in the darkness. On 
the return trip the next day the train stopped at 
Melville, thirty-five miles away, and, as the 
brakeman stepped to the end of the baggage car, 
the voice of a cat was heard underneath the car. 
A search disclosed the very same cat riding ala 
hobo on the brake-beam, homeward bound. 
Thinking that such a creature deserved a better 
fate than being thrown on a cold world, it was 
taken aboard and carried back to Carrington, to 
the disgust of its owner.— Bismarck Tribune. 


Doubling Teams. 


There is an odd method of doubling teams out 
at the end of the North Mount Tabor electric 
line. A wood road from somewhere to the 
eastward passes just by the terminus, and along 
this, every little while during the day, twosmall 
bay horses, with hard times written all over the 
expressive lineaments of their sides, struggle 
townward with aload of wood. But where the 
track is graded there is an unusually bad hole in 
the road, and it is not more than every other 
time that the sturdy little team can fetch its 
burden through. Then it waits a few moments 
for its friend, the electric car. When thiscomes 
along a chain is fastened from the car’s coupling 
to the end of the tongue, and when the motor- 
man turns on the current the little horses dig 
away cheerfully, and, between their heroicstrug- 
gles and the silent force that steals along the 
wires from the distant power-house, the wagon 
moves up to the level road. What a glorious 
day it will be for the world of tired, hungry, often 
ill-used horses, when the storage battery will be 
plowing through mudholes, pounding out steel 
instead of tender feet on the rough granite streets 
and be tied out in the winter storm by brutal, 
drunken drivers! The amelioration of the horse 
is beginning at the wrong end entirely, so far as 
saving him from suffering isconcerned. The bi- 
cycle is supplanting the pet pony, whose lot is 
one to be envied; the suburban car relieves only 
the family roadster, while the over-worked farm- 
horse and his short-lived cousin on the city 
streets have to drudge and suffer as much as ever. 
But be patient, good Dobbin, your time is com- 
ing.—Portland Oregonian. 


Held Up the Wrong Man. 


An amusing incident is told of how Edward 
Thompson, a farmer living about seven miles out 
of the city, was held upa couple of weeks ago. 
It seems that Mr. Thompson had beenin town 
all day, and in the evening started for home. 
When he reached a point about half-way to his 
home, it had grown quite dark and he was some- 
what surprised to find himself confronted by an 
unarmed man who demanded his money. Mr. 
Thompson is a man of very large proportions, 
and one that an ordinary man would not care to 
tackle, and in place of complying with the rob- 
ber’s demand for money he proceeded to jump to 
the ground and order the man to climb into the 
wagon, which he lost no time in doing after 
glancing at the towering form of his victim. Mr. 
Thomson drove home and locked his prisoner in 
a room for the night, intending to bring him to 
town the next day. He was considerably sur- 
prised, however, when he opened the door the 
next morning and a farm-hand, who had worked 
on an adjoining farm all summer, stepped from 
the room. The man said that he needed money 
to reach his home with and thought that was the 
easiest way for him togetit. It was so dark that 
neither one of the men recognized the other. Mr. 





Thompson gave the man a hearty breakfast and 
he departed, vowing, no doubt, that he wouldtry 
his robbing propensities on smaller men in the 
future.—Crookston (Minn.) Times. 


A Battle Royal. 


‘“*T saw one of the prettiest battles out on the 
sand bar above the mouth of Burnt Creek ashort 
distance, the other day, I ever saw in my life,” 
said Jim Holland, thenurseryman, recently. ‘‘It 
is something, I suppose, which takes place often, 
but it isn’t the good fortune of everyone to hap- 
pen along at the right time to see it. I wouldn’t 
have missed the sight for the world, and for a 
time I was excited as though I were a particpant 
in the conflict myself. 

“T was getting out some young trees just on 
the edge of the bar, and, looking up, my atten- 
tention was attracted by the erratic movements 
of a hawk, which soared about a hundred feet 
above me. It circled about within a radius of 
probably fifty feet, and as it circled, it descended, 
the circle it made growing smaller, as the hawk 
came closer to the earth. In fact, its descent 
was in the exact shape of a funnel, and when it 
came pretty close to the bar it swooped, quick as 
lightning, and then rose again, and dangling 
from its claws was something long and slender, 
which I could see to be a huge snake, which 
the hawk had captured while it lay, partially 
asleep, and sunning itself in the sand of the bar. 

‘For the first hundred feet or so, the rise of 
the hawk was uninterrupted, but in a moment 
the bird discovered it had caught a Tartar. His 
snakeship didn’t want to ascend worth a cent, 
and as soon as he recovered from his surprise at 
the sudden disturbance of his rest on the sand 
bar, began to direct his efforts toward the stop- 
ping of the hawk in his upward flight. He twisted 
and squirmed about, in his endeavors to get the 
advantage, and he was finally successful, for at 
once the flight of the hawk was rudely inter- 
rupted and he stopped, fluttered a moment in 
mid-air, and then dropped like a shot for a dis- 
tance of thirty feet. The snake had in some 
way folded himself about the wings of the hawk, 
rendering the bird helpless, and together they 
fell. 

“But the hawk succeeded in disentangling his 
wings from the embrace of thésnake. He seemed 
to realize that it wouldn't do to try to ascend un- 
til the snake had been disabled, and so there en- 
sued an interesting combat. The hawk darted 
from side to side, and struck at the snake with 
its bill and claws, at the same time uttering a 
harsh scream. And the snake would hiss, and 
endeavor to escape the hawk’s bill, at the same 
time giving vent to numerous hisses which were 
loud enough to be plainly heard. For fully 
five minutes they fought, circling wildly around, 
until finally the hawk ceased his eccentric circ- 
ling and started to ascend again, carrying some- 
thing much shorter than before. And a piece 
of snake, about half the original length of the 
animal, dropped through the air, and struck 
upon the bar below. I went up to look at it, and 
found it to be rear half of the snake, showing it 
to have been torn in two by the sharp bills and 
claws of the hawk. The skin was literally torn 
to shreds. And the victorious hawk soared off 
with the spoils of his victory and finally disap- 
peared in the heavy timber on the river bottom.” 
—Bismarck Tribune. 


Giants in a Graveyard. 


While excavating for a cellar under the Hotel 
de Moonshine at Waneta, one day, P. L. Bow- 
erman, the proprietor of the institution with 
the romantic name, unearthed a pre-historic 
graveyard. Up to date thirteen Indian skeletons 
with their trappings have been dug out of the 
bank of sand. Mr. Bowerman is confident that 
his find is worth as much asa gold mine. “The 
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vein is fifty feet wide,’ a friend of his said face- 
tiously, ‘‘and runs well in skulls and bones, be- 
sides the quaint and curious weapons of a forgot- 
ten age.” 

Many years have passed since a large race of 
people inhabited the North country, and the 
skeletons, when placed together carefully, are 
from seven to eight feet in height. Further 
proofs of the existence of a large and powerful 
class is furnished by the skulls, which are mas- 
sive. One jawbone measures six inches across 
and the rest of the head isin proportion. That 
particular head has but seven teeth and never 
never had any more than that. In others the 
jaws are furnished with full sets of teeth. One 
man’s chin is fearfully deformed, being twisted 
and gnarled and bent down almost to his collar 
bone. 

Crude skinning knives of jasper and onyx were 
also in the graves. They are thick and heavy, 





from Eastern Tennessee. When the boys learned 
where he came from they dubbed him ‘*Moon- 
shine,’ and his real name was known 10 but few. 
So when he built his hotel he named it Hotel de 
Moonshine. It has two rooms, one upstairs and 
one down, but the proprietor is such a large 
hearted man that it is related of him that he 
never allowed a guest to depart dissatisfied. 
**Moonshine” is a character, and ‘‘Moonshine’s 
graveyard” has already attracted lots of attention 
along the boundary line.—Spokane Review. 


Standing Rock Agency. 


The Indian agency of Standing Rock, on the 
the Missouri River, in North Dakota, is one of 
the most important in the West in regard to the 
number of Indians under its charge. It is the 
principal agency of the Sioux tribe and has 
three or four thousand people tolook after. From 
this agency Sitting Bull broke away, in the win- 





this decayed tree was a hemlock that, by the 
most conservative estimate, must have been at 
least 150 years old. The hemlock was cut away 
from the road and the earth cleared away to a 
depth of about a foot and a half, disclosing a 
number of human bones. Among them were two 
skulls that attracted the attention of the road- 
builders because of their enormous size. The 
thickness of one of the skulls from ear to ear 
is estimated to be at least one-third greater than 
that of the average man. The occipital, or bone 
at the back of the skull, shows no evidence of 
having consisted originally of four distinct 
pieces. 

The fusion of these four pieces is so perfect 
fect that there is no indication of any line of de- 
marcation ever having existed. The lower jaw- 
bone is estimated to be at least one inch thick, 
and the horseshoe of the jawbone is enormous in 
comparison with that of a square-jawed man 
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except at the end, which takes a highly polished 
edge and comes toa sharp point. The stone isa 
beautiful blue in color, clear and transparent. 
Then there are arrow and spearheads, flints, 
bone needles, and a lot of copper plate, whose use 
no one has been found who knows. Another fea- 
ture of the collection is a series of horn musical 
instruments, fitted with stops like a clarinet. 
They were found by the sides of the skeletons, 
indicating that the graveyard may have been set 
apart to the musical organizations of that crude 
period. 

Then there were a lot of war clubs of polished 
stone, rudely carved. They carry hieroglyphical 
mottoes on the smooth faces near the ends, and 
are wonderful curiosities. The stone in the 
clubs, like the knives, is transparent, exceed- 
ingly hard and difficult to break. In every in- 
stance the disintegrated fingers of a human hand 
were found near the weapons. 

The graveyard is at the confluence of two 
streams, and the graves are from ten to twelve 
feet deep. The formation is sand, and every foot 
of the ground has been located as placer property 
by the Kootenai Hydraulic Mining Company. It 
has always been customary for the Indians to se- 
lect a place where the waters meet for a burial 
spot; a custom which, it is not improbable, came 
down from ages past. 

The finder of the ghastly relics is almost as 
peculiar as his find. He is an old mountaineer 


ROCK AGENCY, NORTH DAKOTA, 





ter of 1891, on his 
final campaign. 
He became dissat- 
isfied with his re- 
lations with the 
Government, got 
the ghost--dance 
craze, and, gath- 
ering around him 
afew hundred rest- 
less warriors, he 
set out for the Bad 
Lands, where he 
was killed in a 
fight with the pursuing troops. The buildings 
in the foreground of our picture are the school- 
house, supply stores, church and agent’s dwell- 
ing; and in the background are seen the numer- 
ous structures of Fort Yates. The vignette rep- 
resents the standing rock from which the place 
takes its name. Theagency isreached by wagon 
road from Mandan or Bismarck in a journey of 
about fifty miles, and in summer an occasional 
steamboat runs down the river to carry supplies. 


Prehistoric Skulls. 

While loggers on the Wishkah River in Che- 
halis County, Washington, were clearing away 
the underbrush for a road, the crew came upon 
an old tree, fallen, and so rotted as to be almost 
a part of the earth. Growing from the dust of 





There is that forward slope of the symphysis, or 
bone at the chin, that is the characteristic of the 
lower jaw of man. But the strangest part of this 
discovery is that the fathers of this newly dis- 
covered race must have fed upon sour grapes, 
for their children’s teeth are set on edge—not 
exactly in the biblical sense—but instead of be- 
ing ‘broadside on,” as we are accustomed to see 
teeth, they grow in the jawbone with their 
greatest width from front to rear, and with the 
narrow edge presented to the front. It is more 
than likely that these are not the bones of a be- 
lated siwash, but of some entirely distinct race. 
With the bones was found a sort of pestile, or 
rude stone implement, similar to that used by 
primitive man for beating skins, resembling a 
dumbbell more than any other instrument. 
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THE LANE ALWAYS HAS A TURNING. 


Your sky may be gvrayly clouded 


With brambles your path beset 


And by menacing frowns enshrouded 
The v ize of fate be met 
But the clouds must sometimes vanish 
And roses the thorns replace 
And the warmest of smiles must banish 
The shadows from Fortune's face 
For this ardent human yearning 
It cannot be allin vain 
The lane always has a turning 
An antithesis every pain 
You may fall in the line of duty 
Ambition and health decay 
And the rounded charms of beauty 
lo the furrows of age give way 
But treasures purer and better 
Than these shall enrich your hoard 
And the world become vour debtor 
And your memory be adored 
If. your breast with high purpose burning 
ro yourself you are ever true 
The lane always has its turning 
As the thirsting sod its dew 
Hope on and be patient, human! 
The somber day's end is nigh 
And a splendor shall yet illumine 
The sweep of the western sky 
All loss speeds to restitution 
Disappointment and heartache lorn 
Press on to their dissolution 
In the blaze of a deathless morn! 
Melancholy’s temptations spurning 


Be your trust without fear’s alloy 
That the lane always has a turning 


Every woe an eclipsing joy 
Joun TALLMAN 
St. Paul. Mini 


Fainting Fits. 

Fainting proceeds from different causes, the 
most common being a disturbance of the circula- 
tion of the blood in the brain. For an ordinary 
fainting fit lay the patient flat. Great harm has 
often resulted from the treatment by ignorant 
people in trying to make the patient sit up, or 
propping up the head on pillows. To send the 
blood back from the heart to the brain, the flat 
posture is absolutely necessary. Let the patient 
lie so that the feet are higher than the head, 
throw the clothes about the chest, and, throat 
open, sponge the face with cold water, and give 
some cold water to drink. 


Expected to Live a Century. 

Edward L. Kennefic, forty-two years old, of 
Spokane, was an athlete. In conversation with 
a friend some time ago he boasted of good spir- 
its and an excellent constitution, and described 
the course he had adopted to make him live to be 
100 years old. ‘‘In a year I have never missed a 
cold bath in the morning,” he said, “‘nor a run 
into the country when the weather was good. As 
a result I feel as fine as silk, and I am going to 
live « century.”’ Next morning he was found 
dead in bed. He had heart disease. 


Smoke Cures Wounds. 


An exchange says that every little while we 
read of some one who has stuck a rusty nail into 
his foot, knee, or some other portion of his per- 
son, and lockjaw has resulted therefrom, from 
which the patient died. Yet all such wounds, it 
is said, can ba healed without such fatal conse- 
quences as often follow them. Smoke such 
wounds, or any wound or bruise that is inflamed, 
with burning wool or woolen cloth. Twenty min- 
utes in the smoke of wool will take the pain out 





of the worst wound, and repeated once or twice 
it will allay the worst case of inflammation aris- 
ing from a wound. 


Hotel Charges. 

It is one of the anomolies of modern hotel life 
that the more you pay the less you expect in re- 
turn. In the huge caravansaries of the large 
American cities, where a man pays seventy-five 
dollars a week for aroom without board, he never 
thinks of asking any services of the employes 
without paying liberally for it; he is charged for 
a fire, for light after midnight, for the use of the 
telephone, for sending out a message by an office 
boy, for taking lunch in his room, for corkage on 
his own wine, and must tip the waiters. In a 
country hotel, where he pays six dollars a week 
with board, he can have a fire in his room when 
he wants it, he can trust the landlord to send let- 
ters and messages, he can smoke all over the 
house, he can borrow anything from a gun to a 
pair of trousers, he can get the landlady to mend 
his torn coat, he can call for breakfast at five 
o'clock in the morning and get it, he can get the 
landlord’s boy to dig bait for him, and he has to 
tip nobody.— West Coast Trade. 








Moderate Climates Conducive to Long Life. 


Undoubtedly the climate most conducive to 
longevity is a moderate one, although a cold cli- 
mate, other things being equal, has a decided 
advantage overa hotone. For instance, the rate 
of mortality in Southern climes is much greater 
than in that of such regions as Scandinavia and 
Russia, while duration of life is longer in Nor- 
way than in any country, and of course Norway is 
decidedly cold. That excessive cold is prejudi- 
cial to long life is proved by the low maximum 
age which is reached by the inhabitants of such 
places as Iceland and Siberia. The negro in the 
hot, muggy land of his fathers on the Senegal in 
Africa ages early and does notlivelong. Trans- 
planted toa comparatively moderate climate in 
this country, he lives a much longer life; the cen- 
sus for New Jersey, for instance, showing that 
among negroes, with their easy-going animal 
life, there is one centenarian out of every 1,000. 
but only one white centenarian among 150,000. — 
Brooklyn Eagle. 


Conveniences for House Work. 

A great many men think every little conven- 
ience which a woman gets to lighten her work is 
money wasted. A short time ago a well-to-do 
farmer’s wife went away for a week’s visit. The 
farmer was left todo the cooking. He was sur- 
prised to see how many things were really needed 
to lift the burdens of house work. Before the 
week closed, he bought a set of dishes and ahalf- 
dozen other things which he thought indispens- 
able to house keeping. We know farmers who 
have fine windmills, expensive reapers, mow- 
ers and other machinery, while their wives 
use old dasher churns, tubs and wash boards. 
The women cook with ancient cooking utensils 
when ten dollars would get modern ones and save 
their lives from being roasted out over hot 
stoves. The women are entitled to the same con- 
veniences in all their house work which men 
havein their work. When they get them, there 
will be fewer broken down, haggard looking 
women at thirty and forty years of age while 
their husbands remain strong and healthful till 
fifty or sixty years old. A few more men want 
to be put in the kitchen for a week at time.— 
Lisbon (N. D.) Star. 


The Front Door of Your Face. 

The mouth is the front doorof your face. Itis 
the aperture to the cold storage of your ana- 
tomy. Some mouths look like peaches and 
cream and some look like a hole chopped into a 
wall toadmit a new door or window. The mouth 
isa hot-bed for toothaches, the bunghole for ora- 





tory and a baby’s crowing glory. It is the crim- 
son aisle of our liver and nature’s apparatus for 
blowing out the gas. It is patriotism’s fountain- 
head and tool chest for pie. Without it a poli- 
tician would be a wanderer on the face of the 
earth and the cornetist and chorus girl would go 
down to unhonored graves. It is the grocer’s 
friend, the orator’s pride and the dentist’s hope. 
It puts some men on the rostrum and many on 
the stone pile. It is temptation’s lunch counter 
when attached toa maiden and the tobacconist’s 
friend when attached toa man. Withoutit mar- 
ried life would be a perpetual summer dream and 
the dude would lose half of his attractions. And 
most of all and greatest of all, if there were no 
mouths there would be no good-byes nor happy 
greetings, no words of comfort or hope, no laugh- 
ter full of sunshine or songs full of praise. The 
hired man could not be called to dinner and no 
one would sing ‘‘Boom de ay.”—Jnland Ocean. 


Principle vs. Impulse. 


How few of the people one meets in life seem 
to distinguish the difference between principle 
and impulse. Principle may be either good or 
bad, but it is not easily shaken; it is firm as a 
stone wall while impulse sways with every pass- 
ing wind of adversity or prosperity. 

If one has good principles and lives a life true 
to those principles, he must be prepared at times 
to do battle for the right; but with only impulse 
for a guide howeasy it is to be swayed by the sur- 
roundings to do either good or bad. 

The man of good impulses sees a family need- 
ing pecuniary assistance, pledges himself to give 
it, well knowing he cannot do it honestly, for he 
is not able to do it in justice to himself and others 
with whom he is dealing; on second thought the 
impulse changes and he can readily “invent some 
excuse to get out of it.” Would it not have been 
much better to have said, “I am sorry for you, 
but I cannot help you.” 

The man with good principles will weigh the 
matter well before he makes a promise; then he 
will “leave no stone unturned” in order to fulfill 
it. He at times is thought to be stingy, when 
in reality he is only honest with himself and 
everyone. 

The man with good impulses will ‘‘take” well, 
but the man with good principles will wear well. 
Time tests character, and character is what we 
are building every day. Reputation wears out. 
Character lasts.— Rollie Ramble in the Housekeeper. 


Oysters as Food. 


A large number of persons continue to use oys- 
ters for food during the entire year without re- 
gard to the mouths in which the letter ‘“‘r’’ oc- 
curs. There are also a considerably larger num- 
ber who believe that the luscious bivalve is more 
palatable, more nutritious and more disgestible 
during the months from September first to the 
following May. And there are some reasons for 
such belief. The oyster, like other members of 
the animate world, finds within its reach a larger 
amount of its special food during the warmer sea- 
son of the year, and thereby acquires more rap- 
idly and in a larger measure the admirable qual- 
ities which so commend it to the human stomach. 
Speaking roughly, aquart of oysters contains, on 
the average, about the same quality of actual 
nutritive substance as aquart of milk, or a pound 
of very lean beef, or a pound and a half of fresh 
codfish, or two-thirds of a pound of bread. But 
while the weight of actual nutriment in the dif- 
ferent quantities of food material named is very 
nearly the same, the quality is widely different. 
That of the very lean meat or codfish consists 
mostly of what are called in chemical language, 
protein compounds, or “‘flesh formers’’—the sub- 
stances which make blood, muscle, tendon, bone, 
brain, and other nitrogenous tissues. That of 
the bread contains but little of these, and con- 
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sists chiefly of starch, with a very little fat and 
other compounds, which serve the body as fuel, 
and supply it with heat and muscular power. 
The nutritive substance of oysters contains con- 
siderable of both the flesh-forming and much 
more especially heat and force-giving ingredients. 
Oysters come nearer to milk than almost any 
other common food; their value for supplying 
the body with material to build up its parts, re- 
pair its wastes, and furnish it with heat and en- 
ergy would be pretty nearly the same.—R. I. 
Monthly Bulletin. 


Rest in Motion. 


“Tf I am hurried or wearied by care or work,” 
said a man who works with his brains, ‘‘I can al- 
ways find rest in motion. I just stop work and 
get out andwalk. As I walk the weight is lifted, 
and finally it is gone altogether, and in place of 
that tired feeling comes tranquility succeeded by 
elation. It was a pleasing discovery to make, 
that I could walk out of depresssion into buoy- 
ancy. At first, when the exercise was new to 
me, I needed to go but a little distance to accom- 
plish this happy result; and so clearly defined 
was the change that I could locate almost exactly 
the spot where my burdens disappeared and I 
found myself in the company of my hopeful, 
kindly friend, Cheerfulness. I still seek Cheer- 
fulness by that road and I find him unfailingly, 
but I have to go further and further to meet him; 
for, like any other stimulant, the walk must be 
taken in constantly increasing doses in order to 
produce the same results. At first a brisk walk 
of a quarter of a mile brought me to the boundary 
line; now I find it about a mile and a quarter 
away. It may be that I’ll have to seek Cheerful- 
ness nearer home as a permanent atmosphere, 
for itis obvious that I if must go greater and 
greater distances to meet the personified Cheer- 
fulness he might one day be practically beyond 
reach.” 


Good Things About Tobacco. 


Tobacco consists of the leaves and stalk of a 
plant charged with an aroma purifying, sustain- 
ing, exhilerating and fragrant to the human be- 
ing, says the Gentleman’s Magazine. Like the 
aroma of a rose, this aroma should be inhaled in 
the form of cool vapor by the human nose. The 
chewer, like the cab horse, eats the leaves and 
stalk. He uses the tobacco at the right temper- 
ature, but in the wrong form, and puts it into a 
wrong place. The snuffer reducers the leaves 
and stock to powder and puts into his nose. 
He uses the tobacco at the right temperature 
and puts it into the right place, but converts it 
into a wrong form. The cigar smoker gets the 
right form, but puts it at a wrong temperature 
intoa wrong place. Thecigarette smoker blends 
the filthy rags and other materials out of which 
paper is made with the tobacco. The pipe 
smoker puts his tobacco into a receptacle which 
is used for an indefinite time, is very difficult to 
clean and tends to produce cancer of the tongue 
and lips. Moreover, in all forms of smoking the 
tobacco becomes saturated with the smoker’s 
breath. This seems to be almost poisonous. It 
is this which causes the lower half of a smoked 
cigar, if left on a table for a few hours, to become 
indescribably rank. It this which makes the 
smoke of tobacco in a foul pipe noxious, and the 
smoke of tobacco not pressed down to the bottom 
of a clean bow] naseous, even to the smoker him- 
self. Nature protests against the abuse of her 
bounty. She tweaks the incipient snuffer’s nose. 
She weakens the cigar smoker’s heart, and some- 
times threatens him with paralysis. She inflicts 
cancer on the lipsand tongue of the pipe smoker. 
A child who sucks a foul pipe she sometime 
strikes dead. What is the lesson she is trying to 
teach? What is the right mode of using her de- 
lightful gift? Obviously to reduce it to vapor, to 
cool vapor and to apply the pure, cool vapor to 











the nose. For this end a combination of the hoo- 
kah and Rimmel’s odorizer is all that is needed. 
If youstand on the grating of a snuff manufactory 
how delicious is the odor! Such would be the 
contents of a tobacco scent bottle, equally exhil- 
irating to both sexes, adisinfectant, arestorative 
and a perfume in one. 


Amusements in Winter Evenings. 


In a Northern country, where the winter 
nights are long, there is much time for recrea- 
tion, nor is it an easy matter to point out the 
most desirable description of amusement for 
either young or old, as so much depends on the 
taste, character and disposition of the different 
persons. The lover of music will naturally seek 
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of beef and greens in his mental organization, 
will place his Scotch bonnet upon his head and 
hasten to the rink, where the sounding gran- 
ite skims over the ice and the frantic players 
dance behind their brooms while encouraging 
the well-directed stone to seek its destination. 

The young or old student, of literary tastes, 
will, with a thrill of pleasure, replenish the fire, 
light the well-trimmed lamp, draw close the win- 
dow curtains, and gather on the table the words 
and thoughts, the wit and wisdom of the great 
men of past and present ages, and in this way 
surround himself with poets, statesmen, philoso- 
phers and naturalists, s0 spending the evening in 
the best of company. 

The newspaper man will, with ready pen, catch 


A WIDE-AWAKE FAMILY. 


the rich toned instrument, or the social gather- 
ing of those who engage in the manufacture of 
sweet sounds and make pleasing melody; for be- 
sides the music, when the young people of both 
sexes are assembled, there is generally room at 
intervals for agreeable flirtation. Musicians, as 
a rule, are exceedingly amorous, and, like the 
birds, sing best when they’re most deeply in love. 
The young men and women who have some- 
thing of the artist in their character will natur- 
ally surround themselves with pencils and 
brushes,and while trembling with excitement and 
pleasure, beautiful pictures grow into form be- 
neath the creative and skillful touch. 
The strong and vigorous curler, with visions 





the fleeting fancies as they fly and the passing 
thoughts, as we do now, then print and scatter 
in a thousand homes the words he has prepared. 

The old man will bow his gray hairs toward 
the light and spend the winter evening over the 
large open Bible, seeking to learn something 
more of the unseen land, ‘‘the bourne from which 
no traveler returns,” the spirit world, the his- 
tory of which is written gloriously with stars on 
the glittering sky, in a language that man can 
see, but cannot understand, and as the old man 
reads, perhaps an unseen finger may point the 
lines and cast a strange light on the words not 
visible to every mortal eye.— Pilot Mound ( Man. ) 
Sentinel. 
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GRERT FALLS. 


The Denver of Montana—Its Smelters and 
Wonderful Water Power. 


BY JERRY COLLINS. 

‘*Will Montana developa large city? This is 
a question often asked of people familiar with the 
State, and the answers are not always in the af- 
firmative or the negative. Looking at Denver, 
which stands near the eastern slope of the Rock- 
ies, and is sustained by the same resources as 
those which form the chief industries of Mon- 
tana, the advocate of the affirmative side of the 
proposition finds a strong argument. Colorado 
preceded Montana by more than ten years in se- 
curing railway facilities. Montana produces as 
much silver and gold, and pastures as many 
sheep, horses and cattle as the elder mountain 
State. Why,then, should not a city like Denver 
grow up within her borders?” 

The foregoing paragraph from THE NORTH- 
WEST MAGAZINE has gone the rounds of the 
Montana press, but I have seen no attempt to an- 
swer satisfactorily the question with which it 
opens and closes. I havea positive opinion on the 
subjectand would answer that, notonly will Mon- 
tana develop another Denver, but a greater Den- 
ver, and anyone familiar with the geography, 
topography and resources of the State must be 
irresistibly drawn to the conclusion that this im- 
perial city of the Mountain State will be Great 
Falls. 

In 1870 Denver had a population, as shown by 
the census returns, of 4,759; and from that period 
her growth was rapid. Jlailroads had then pene- 
trated the State of Colorado, and the mining and 
stock-growing industries had received a consid- 


erable impetus. This was ten years before the 
iron horse had crossed the confines of Montana 
and fifteen years before the earliest carpenter 


of Great Falls had commerced to 

Hew the shaft and lay the architrave 

(nd spread the roof above them, 
of the first shack that ornamented that town. It 
was seventeen years before the first railroad, 
reached Great Falls, and twenty before the pro- 
gressive era of this town set in. 

The census of 1890 gives Great Falls a popula- 
tion of 3,979, and in the three years later it was 
increased to probably 12,000. This is keeping 
pace with the lively advance made by Denver 
from 1870 to 1873, that city having in the latter 
year, according to the Encyclopedia Britannica, 
15,000 people. In these two periods, two decades 
apart, marking in each instance the inception of 
rapid growth, Great Falls has maintained the 
ratio of increase, and there is no reason to believe 
she will be a laggard in the rest of the race. 
Dating from the railroad period—which always 
marks the era of progress— Denver has twenty 
years the start of Great Falls; and who will say 
that twenty years hence the latter will not equal 
the Denver of to-day? 

To properly answer the pertinent question asked 
by THE NURTHWEST MAGAZINE, it must be shown 
(1) that Great Falls will outstrip in growth all 
other cities of the State, and (2) that she has 
within and about her the elements or natural re- 
sources that insure a rapid development and fu- 
ture greatness. The proof of the second part of 
the proposition would render the first quite a 
self-evident fact; so that in dealing with the sub- 
ject, it would be entirely proper to consider the 
seeond division first—having always in view, by 
way of comparison, the circumstances, condi- 
tions and resources to which Colorado’s magnifi- 
cent City of the Plains owes its upbuilding. 

The prosperity and advancement of Great 
Falls for the future is not dependent on any one 
great resource or natural advantage, but upon 





many, which may be included in the following 


general classification : 

1. Agriculture (including stock-growing). 

2. Manufacturing. 

8. Mining. 

This is a triple alliance as great and all-pow- 
erful in town building as was that in warfare 
which in its culmination at Waterloo checked 
the ambitious career of Napoleon. With inten- 
sive possibilities in each direction the result 
cannot be in doubt. To show what, in my judg- 
ment, will make Great Falls another Denver, or 
greater, I will advert to this classification in or- 
der, setting forth the advantages possessed by 
this city. 

AGRICULTURE. 

The judgement of many will be at variance 
with mine in giving the place of honor or first 
importance to the industry represented by the 
ranchman, from whom so smallashareof benefit, 
comparatively, has been derived. Judging by 
the past, there might be good reason for this 
view of the case, but for once I think it perfectly 
safe to discard the lamp of experience and read 
the future by another light. A newday for agri- 
culture in the Northwest is dawning, and in a 
good deal less time than the score of years Great 
Falls has to reach Denver’s present proportions 
(to keep pace with her) the ranchman will have 
invaded and captured Northern Montana and the 
tribute he will pay to the Cataract City will far 
exceed that of any other class of individuals. 
This new era is that of irrigation, and in no por- 
tion of Montana, or the Northwest, can this sys- 
tem of land reclamation be carried to a higher 
degree of perfection than in the magnificent area 
tributary to Great Falls. On the broad lands sur- 
rounding this city, farming without artificial ir- 
rigation has been carried on with success, but 
from the nature of things only a limited area can 
be so cultivated, and besides there is always the 
danger of a dry season with its certain concomit- 
ant of crop failure. The water ditch alone can 
overcome this, for it is as good as an insurance 
policy on the growing crop, and through its 
agency agriculture may, and in time wil] become 
general in the region about Great Falls. 

The recent rush tothe Cherokee Strip is about 
the last scene of that character the United States 
will witness. The curtain is rung down on the 
closing act of speculative settlement and the next 
attraction on the boards is the ‘Drama of Irri- 
gation.” It will not be a spectacular affair, with 
improvised land offices, scores of special agents, 
the soldiery on guard, cayuse or chariot races to 
the ‘‘promised land,’ and with disappointment 
and starvation rampant, but a quiet, peaceful per- 
formance in real life in which Brain and Brawn 
will enact the leading roles. The overture was 
played at Los Angeles in October last, and there 
will be a repetition in the halls of Congress, per- 
haps, before the present session is concluded. 
The scene opens in the beautiful valleys and fer- 
tile bench-lands and mesas of the Great West, or 
Arid America, as it is so called, and the name of 
the actors, with constantly swelling numbers, is 
legion. 

Retiring from the stage, it may be plainly 
stated that never before has so much interest 
been taken in the subject of irrigation, nor has 
the promise of successful achievement in this 
direction been brighter. Timely and instructive 
articles on the subject are appearing in the lead- 
ing magazines; the Irrigation Age, a publication 
devoted to the subject, is established at Chicago; 
the General Government is investigating and the 
Department of Agriculture has published much 
valuable information about the reclamation of the 
arid lands, and publicists generally find it a 
theme worthy of their pens. It istwo years since 
the Salt Lake Irrigation Convention was held 
and the congress that recently closed its sessions 
at Los Angeles was a most important one and will 





give added impetus to the cause. Besides these 
general conventions, nearly every State and Ter- 
ritory west of the 100th meridian has had its ir- 
rigation conclave. In this way, as well as by 
practical achievements, the gospel of irrigation 
is being spread, and the next decade, on the 
opening of the twentieth century, will witness a 
peaceful revolution in Arid America such as few 
dream of at present. 

The advancing and irresistible westward tide 
of immigration has reached and passed the line 
where the rainfall is not sufficient to produce 
with certainty acropeach year. Eastward of this 
not exactly certain line the free Government land 
is practically exhausted. The General Land Office 
estimates the remaining public land area at 568- 
000,000 acres, of which 545,000,000 acres are in 
the so-called arid region, and this isthe heritage 
of the millions ‘‘tyet to come,’’—the homestead 
region of the nextcentury. The glory of ancient 
Egypt and of Ninevah and Babylon had for its 
basis the irrigating canal, and the conditions 
that obtain in the Rocky Mountain region are 
practically such as are found in India to-day 
(apart from the advanced state of irrigation) 
with its 250,000,000 people. Under the benign 
rule of King Water, the last landed estate of the 
people of the United States may be the most 
valuable. Limiting Bishop Berkeley’s heroic 
lines to our own country and history, the quota- 
tion is in point: 


“Westward the course of empire takes its way, 
The first four acts already past; 

The fifth shall close the drama with the day, 
Time’s noblest offspring is the last.” 


Confining our observations to Montana, we find 
that the irrigation idea is advancing. Without 
the aid of outside capital, of needed legislation 
or organized effort, considerable progress in this 
direction has been made in the past ten years; 
but it is only a beginning. According to the 
carefully gathered statistics of the State Board 
of Equalization ther. were in the State in 1892, 
1,390 irrigating ditches, having a combined 
length of 3,245 miles. These ditches covered 
242,178 acres in crop which produced an average 
of four and a half bushels of grain, 240 bushels of 
vegetables and one and three-fourth tons of hay. 
Many of our beautiful and fertile valleys, like 
the Gallatin, Prickly Pear, Madison, Jefferson, 
Sun River, Smith River, Bitter Root and others, 
have been irrigated for years; but the last de- 
cade has witnessed the greatest results in this di- 
rection. Large undertakings, such as the West 
Gallatin canal, Dearborn canal, Billings. and 
Miles City enterprises, El Dorado ditch, Missouri 
River canal at Townsend, Mr. Burton’s enter- 
prise in Teton County, and many others, have 
been inaugurated and when carried to comple- 


tion will play a prominent part in adding to the 


wealth and population of the State. In this con- 
nection, to show what progress has been made in 
the general scheme of irrigation in the past seven 
years, I submit the following extract from a letter 
written by Mr. E. H. Beckler and read recently 
before the Society of Civil Engineers of Montana. 
As a railroad engineer, Mr. Beckler has a na- 
tional reputation and is most favorably known 
throughout the Northwest. Until the last few 
years he was the chief engineer and puth finder 
of the Great Northern Railway Company, and it 
was under his direction that this company’s en- 
terprises of the past few years, including the 
crossing of the continent, were carried out. This 
is his statement: 

‘“‘When your society was organized, I believe 
there was but one irrigation ditch in the Terri- 
tory (Clark’s, at Billings) which had required the 
services of an engineer, or any instrument in its 
construction except a gun barrel. To-day you 
can see many canals completed, and many of your 
members engaged in advancing such works. The 
greatest future work of the engineer of Montana 
will be the building of such dams, reservoirs and 
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canals as will cause thousands of square miles to 
be brought under cultivation by a bountiful 
water supply from the numerous rivers, until 
the whole State shall become covered with farms, 
and shall take a leading place among the agri- 
cultural States of the Union. This great work of 
the future can only be brought forward under the 
direction of competent engineers with whom the 
capital for such enterprise can be safely intrusted. 
The progress of the State will depend more upon 
the engineer in the future than it has in the past. 
So far as possible the efforts of the society should 
be directed to the encouragement of investment 
in legitimate and profitable irrigation schemes. 
When the knowledge of any individual, concern- 
ing any locality, has shown him a desirable situa- 











out intent and purpose. It was necessary to 
bring into prominence what will prove to be the 
most important factors in the up-building and 
prosperity of Great Falls during the ensuing 
twenty years, and in fact for all time to come. 

Great Falls occupies a decided coign of advan- 
tage over the Denver of twenty years ago, as re- 
gards its agricultural possibilities: 

1. The public lands are appropriated to the 
border line, and even beyond, of Arid America, 
which must bring the irresistible tide of West- 
ern immigration to the land of the irrigation 
ditch and sure crops. 

2. Capital, new and averse to irrigation in- 
vestments, is beginning to investigate, and in 
some instances to seek that classof security. Ir- 


ternational boundary line south to the Little 
Belt Mountains, including Cascade, a small por- 
tion of Lewis and Clarke, Western Choteau and 
Teton counties—all naturally tributary to Great 
Falls. Through the heart of this region courses 
the greatest of rivers,— 

“Hastening onward 

Down to the lowland 

Down to where the bridegroor 

Waiteth the coming 

Of her, the hill-born, 

The great Missouri.”’ 

Here, likewise, are such important rivers as the 
Marias, Milk, Teton, Sun, Dearborn, Smith and 
Belt, which, with their net-work of tributaries, 
carry water sufficient, if properly utilized and 





conserved, to convert into a veritable garden 











GREAT FALLS, MONT. 


tion for reclaiming a valuable section of country, 
it should be an object of the society to have all 
the facts in the case carefully written up and 
brought to the attention of those capable of ar- 
ranging the financial matters necessary for de- 
velopment.” 

Coming from so good an authority and so close 
an observer as Mr. Beckler, this is exceedingly 
interesting. It shows that he recognizes the ir- 
rigating ditch as the great factor in populating 
Montana and developing its agriculture resources, 
“until the whole State shall be covered with 
farms.” 

Eut it is time to take our bearings and return 
to the main proposition. I will say, however, 
that this irrigation diversion has not been with- 








rigation bonds are in the ascending scale and no 
security is rated higher to-day than first mort- 
gage on anirrigated farm. 

3. There is a new and intense interest mani- 
fested in the reclamation of arid lands which will 
increase with every succeeding year. 

4. The territory tributary to Great Falls is 
capable of being brought to a higher state of ag- 
ricultural perfection, because of the vastly greater 
water supply, the more favorable topography, 
the lower altitude and the greater fertility of soil. 

There is no need to amplify any of these pro- 
positions, save it be the last. No portion of the 
Rocky Mountain region is more generously wa- 
tered than that section of Montanaon the eastern 
slope of the main range, extending from the in- 
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POWER-HOUSE AND TRANSMISSION SYSTEM. 


spot the area named, something like the modest 
extent of 10,000,000 acres, into which twoor three 
New England States could be dropped and they 
needn’t ‘touch side, edge or bottom.” 

In view of the premises, and with 1890 as the 
reckoning point, I claim vastly greater possibil- 
ities and probabilities for Great Falls in agricul- 
tural development for the twenty years follow- 
ing that date than Denver achieved in the same 
term of years prior thereto. 

Of course stock-growing will keep pace with 
the onward march of agriculture. The cattle 
king, whose stock is supposed to be browsing on 
a thousand hills, must retire before the stock 
farmer, who will give intelligent direction to 
the production of the best breeds of cattle, horses 
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and sheep, multiplying many fold in number and 
value the stock product of this section. Farm- 
ing and stock-growing will go hand-in-hand in 
with this new era, along the line of the irrigat- 
ing canal or ditch, and each will attain the high- 
est possible degree of perfection. 

That Great Falls will be the focal center of the 
area described, it is reasonable to predict, Her 
present location, surroundings and 
multitude of advantages decree it. It is now the 
railway center of Northern Montana, having 
main lines extending east, west, north and south, 
with many others to follow, some of which areal- 
ready projected. Its manufacturing and com- 
mercial population will require a goodly measure 
of the products of the ranch and range, while 
the surplus will be put into form for outside mar- 
kets. Here the wheat will be manufactured into 
flour, the oats into meal, the barley into beer and 
malt, the potatoes into starch, the beets into 
sugar, the wool into fabric, the hides into leather 
and that into foot-wear, while slaughtering and 
packing establishments will handle the beef and 
mutton—all to be distributed throughout the 
channels of trade to the furthermost points of the 
Northwest. 

In my judgment ten years from 1890 will find 
Great Falls as far advanced along these lines as 
Denver was twenty years after 1870—and these 
are starting points for comparison, when they set 
out with almost even population and advantages 
on their prosperous careers. Seven years will 
see this prediction fulfilled. 


progress, 


MANUFACTURING. 

This was the basls of Great Falls’ founding; it 
is the chief factor inits present growth and pros- 
perity, and will be the ‘“‘base course and cor- 
ner-stone” of its future greatness. Denver has 
achieved much as a manufacturing point because 
it grew rapidly into a center of population and 


trade, and not from any special advantages in | 


that direction vouchsafed by nature. It hascoal 





of good quality within easy reach, but Great 
Falls is equally favored in this particular and has 
within her gates the greatest available water- 
power in the world. A sufficient portion of this 
has already been harnessed to turnevery wheelin 
Denver and the State of Colorado, and the extent 
to which this great natural force may be utilized 
almost frightens the imagination. On this point 
[ quote from the report by M. S. Parker, engi- 
neer in charge during the development of the 
power at Black Eagle Falls, and one of the emi- 
nent hydraulic engineers of the country: 

‘*The Great Falls Water Power and Townsite 
Company expended during the year 1890, on the 
development of the fall at Black Eagle Falls, 
$175,000. Fifty thousand dollars more were ex- 
pended by the Boston and Montana Consolidated 
Silver and Copper Smelting Company for devel- 
opment of this power for themselves, they having 
a lease of 6,000 horsepower for a term of years. 
During the year of 1891 there was expended not 
less than $50,000 more in developing the power 
at this point. Compared with the largest water- 
powers of the East and that of Minneapolis, Minn., 
the Great Falls power stands as follows: 


Horse-power. 
Holyoke, Mass........... 12,260 
L@WFence, MASG........ccccccsscccccccccccscces 10,909 
Lowell, Mass 11.845 
I TEs Biss 6864 stb A cieccds cxecdescueneed 12,000 
Minneapolis, Minn sees 52,000 
Average fortwelve months developed and 
undeveloped..... : 0, 104 
Great Falls developed horsepower 32,867 
Great Falls undeveloped horsepower......235,235 
Total Great Falls power developed and un- 
developed, average for twelve months 268,102 
Great Falls excess of power over all of 
168,900 


above compared waterpowers........ 

“The proposed development of Niagara Falls 
waterpower by means of tunnel, as claimed, will 
realize 120,000 horsepower. 


The above-named waterpowers aggregate ....... W.104 
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Niagara Falls waterpower aggregates.............120,000 
Total for Minneapolis, Eastern powers and Ni- 

DI intee 4 60 0:6 802.000 5:0088600 08s 608s sabscrecscsesnans 219,104 
Potal for Grand FAs, ..cscevccecscnsccgs scancccccess 268,102 


Great Falls excess over all of above mentioned 
PO WORD 0050006 60.0.0000ccessesoorssesccce 0606 660000000 48,998"" 


This tells its own story in words and figures 
that cannot be strengthened by additions or re- 
petitions. The case, as to enormity of available 
waterpower at Great Falls, may rest right here. 
But, it may be asked, will this power be utilized; 
and is there a field andare there opportunities at 
Great Falls for extensive manufacturing enter- 
prises? Why not? The man who isin the re- 
motest way familiar with the Northwest, its de- 
velopment and possibilities, who will say nay to 
this proposition, must have the range of his fore- 
sight cut off asif by a stone wall. Why, there 
are men living in Great Falls to-day who located 
homesteads in what is now the business heart of 
Minneapolis and who dwelt in the village of St. 
Anthony (before Minneapolis was known) year 
after year in the firm and hopeless belief that, 
outside of a few valleys, the great stretch of 
country to the north and northwest of them, that 
now produces annually over 100,000 bushels of 
wheat, was little better than a howling desert! 
The ‘‘Father of Great Falls” was one of the pro- 
moters of the first flouring mill at Minneapolis, 
and saw that city, in the strength of its water- 
power and the development of a supposed barren 
waste, grow in the span of thirty years from a 
frontier settlement to a city of almost first mag- 
nitude. In the face of this accomplishment, will 
any one persist in claiming that Great Falls, 
with a waterpower infinitely greater and re- 
sources of a more varied and extensivecharacter, 
will not make equal strides along the road of 
progress in the ensuing thirty years? Can any- 
one doubt it in this dawn of the new era of sci- 
ence, when the Power that dwells in the rushing 
water is joined by her potent handmaid, Elec- 
tricity! 

In this connection I desire to offer 
the testimony of Mr. W. G. Ferris, 
the now famous electrician and in- 
ventor of the wheel that bears his 
name. Unless it were Edison him- 
eelfor Prof. Bell, no better authority 
could be cited. In referring to the 
influence of waterpower in building 
up cities, among other things he 
says: 

“Undoubtedly the greatest prac- 
tical progress of the near future will 
be comprised within the expansion 
of the use of electricity and com- 
pressed air. Indeed I am persuaded 
that modern life will be absolutely 
revolutionized, so far as its practical, 
every-day work is concerned, within 
the coming ten years. And electricity 
largely will accomplish it. So far as 
practical use is concerned I should 
say that we had merely begun to em- 
ploy electric power. 

“The condition which will deter- 
mine the relative expansion of towns 
and cities inthe next decade is the 
presence of waterpower. The whole 
problem of electricity is one of cheap 
generation. Now, any city or town 
of this country which has got a 
waterfall within an available dis- 
tance, and that distance is a large 
one, has a gold mine. Waterpower 
means the minimum of cheapness in 
the generation of electric power. 
You can easily see, therefore, that 
any city which possesses this advant- 
age must take the lead over any city 
that has not. Buffalo, for example, 
will absolutely double its population 
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within five or ten years, because there the ca- 
pacity of the waterpower is, to all intents and 
purposes, limitless. The same thing to a greater 
or less extent will take place in St. Paul and 
Minneapolis, in Rochester, Great Falls, Mont., 
and other points where a great waterpower ex- 
ists. Even about New York there are numerous 
water-falls within working distance which I look 
to see made available for that city.” 

So far from this being a distant matter, Mr. 
Ferris says he expects to see it come very soon. 
In the onward march of the waterpower cities, 
Great Falls, with its unapproachable power, and 
32,867 horsepower already chained and obedient 
to the will of man, ought to outstrip in the race, 
proportionately, all other cities. From the Fer- 
ris point of view she ought to stride as with 
seven-league boots to the goal of greatness. 

Six years ago what is now the Great Northern 








in successful operation and is, perhaps, the most 
complete copper smelting and refining plant in 
the world. So great are the advantages of Great 
Falls for the purposes intended that the ores are 
hauled a distance of nearly 200 miles, from the 
company’s mines at Butte. This plant has a 
present capacity of 1,000 tons daily and gives 
employment to 600 men, which number will be 
largely increased in the nearfuture. Within the 
past six months an electrolytic refinery has been 
added, and instead of the base matte, as hereto- 
fore, the pure copper product is sent to market. 
In addition to refining the product of their own 
smelter, the company has entered into a contract 
for a long term of years with the Butte & Boston 
company to refine the matte product of its smel- 
ters at Butte. This refiner is the only one of its 
kind west of the Atlantic sea-board and is the 
most complete and successful in existence. The 








Iron Works and foundry is an important in- 
stitution and the railroad machine shops give 
employment to alarge number of men. A modern 
brewery of large capacity is now nearing com- 
pletion. 

This completes the list of important manufac- 
turing enterprises. It is not very long, put it is 
nevertheless a proud record for a six-year-old 
town. Next will come the iron smelter and rol- 
ling mill, the woolen factory, paper mill, and a 
long line of industries which may be hastened by 
a public spirit and enterprise which will come, 
above all, in good season. Pittsburg, or Lowell, 
or even Denver, was not built in a day. 

In and about Great Falls are to be found all the 
essential elements needed to build up a great 
manufacturing center. The waterpower is the 
greatest of all,and that is to be had in practically 
unlimited amount. Inexhaustible stores of a 











GREAT FALLS, MONT.—CONCENTRATOR, SMELTER AND ELECTROLYTI( 


Railway, then the St. Paul, Minneapolis & Mani- 
toba, reached Great Falls and gave it communi- 
cation with the outside world. This was prac- 
tically the begining of the town. Prior to that 
time was the ‘‘shack”’ period, and not a very long 
one, either. It would be proper to ask, then— 
Do the accomplishments of these six years give 
promise of a manufacturing future? 

The waterpower, abundance of water, cheap 
coal (mines but twelve miles distant) and good 
railroad facilities unite to render this city a pe- 
culiarly strong smelting point, where the crude 
ore from the mine may be converted into bullion 
or matte, and refined into the pure metal, at a 
minimum of cost. This fact has been fully recog- 
nized, and as early as 1890 the Boston & Mon- 
tana Consolidated Silver and Copper Mining 
Company, after mature deliberation, decided to 
locate their new smelter at this point. It is now 





copper bars turned out, bearing the brand 
“Great Falls,” are now the standard in the cop- 
per world. 

Four years ago a silver-lead smelter, with a 
capacity of 500 tons daily, was completed. It is 
a modern and model plant and io successful op- 
eration—notwithstanding the set-back to silver 
mining—employing 200 men. 

During the present yearthe Washburn Crosby 
people of Minneapolis, under the corporate name 
of the Royal Milling Company, completed a 
roller-process flouring mill, with a capacity of 
500 barrels daily, that is now making flour of 
Montana wheat equal in all respects to the best 
Minnesota or Dakota brands. 

The Butte & Montana Commercial Company 
have in operation a sawmill with a capacity of 
125,000 feet a day, and this, with its kindred at- 
tachments, employs 100 men. The Great Falls 








REFINERY. 


superior quality of coal are available within 
twelve miles of the city. Extensive deposits of 
iron ore, of the most desirable character, and 
suitable for the manufacture of steel, are found 
in the mountains and foot-hills adjacent. The 
mining regions at Neihart, Barker, Wolf Creek, 
Judith, Yogo, Little Rocky and Sweet Grass 
furnish the precious metals in abundance and 
the ranges supply the beef, mutton and wool. 
Of the latter not less than 5,000,000 pounds 
was shipped in 1893 from the territory tribu- 
tary to Great Falls. There is nothing lack- 
ing, save it be a dense farming population, 
and that will come with the irrigating canal. 
Between Minneapolis and western tide-water, 
Great Falls is, in some respects, the best natu- 
ral manufacturing point, and that it will develop 
into a strong and large city there is now small 
room to doubt. 
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MINING. 
Secure in future agricultural greatness and su- 
preme as a manufacturing point, Great Falls en- 
joys the additional advantage of being a natural 
smelting and reduction point. 
Between this city and the Little Belt Moun- 
tains are vast deposits of a superior quality of 
coal, now used for steam, sme'ting and domestic 


purposes throughout the State and elsewhere. | 


The supply is practically inexhaustible and the 


quality, for these important purposes, excellent. | 
| and Barker districts. Good judges say that Nei- 


The fact that these extensive coal measures lie 
sandwiched, as it were, between the vast water- 
power available at the cataracts of the Missouri 
and large and valuable deposits of iron and other 
ores in the foot-hills and fastnesses of the Belt 
Mountains, is evidence of the nicety of nature’s 
arrangements and perfection of all her plans. At 
no other point in the United States has this 
good mother been so lavish in supplying the ele- 





Great Falls, are mines of gold, silver, copper and 
lead of untold value. This city is in the center 
of a basin upon which these districts look down 
and it is to this point in the natural order of 
things their ores must be sent for treatment. 
The waterpower, coal, limestone and iron, so 
generously bestowed by nature, and the great 
variety of ores that existin these districts, make 
it certain that in time Great Falls will be one of 
the greatest smelting centers in the United 
States. The railroad is extended to the Neihart 


hart will grow into one of the greatest silver 
producing districts in the West, and her pros- 
pects will be shared in a corresponding degree 
by the city at the falls of the Missouri. The 
same will be true to the extent of development of 
all the surrounding tributary mining districts. 
*« 
I am willing to rest the case here, and submit 





DK. W. H GELSTHORPE, 


ments essential to the development of a great 
manufacturing center. 

The most extensive workings in this bitumin- 
ous field are at Sand Coulee, twelve miles south- 
east of Great Falls. The output is now 2,000 tons 
daily andit is being constantly increased. About 
700 men are employed at present. Here is pro- 
duced the fuel necessary for steam and other 
purposes on the Great Northern Railway, cover- 
ing a trackage of 1,500 miles; for smelting at 
Great Falls and elsewhere, and for general do- 
mestic purposes throughout the State. At Belt, 
twenty miles from (reat Falls, the Anaconda 
company is opening a mine and making daily 
shipments of coal to the smelter at Anaconda. 
As the Great Northern Railway is now com- 
pleted to the latter city, this comparatively 
small mining enterprise will in all likelihood 
speedily develop into one of great importance. 

In the Little Belt, Judith, Bear’s Paw, Little 
Rocky and Sweet Grass mountains, surrounding 





MAYOR OF GREAT FALLS. 


to the judgment of the reader if the question in 
the introductory paragraph has not been an- 
swered—if it has not been made manifest that 
Montana will develop a large city. 


THE BROADWATER GROUP OF NEIHART. 





Some idea of the wealth that lies hiddeninthe 
Little Belt Mountains, adjacent and tributary to 
Great Falls, may be formed by taking up for re- 
view one of the several working properties of 
thatcamp. The Broadwater group of mines is 
representative, and a showing of what it is do- 
ing in the way of the production of the white 
metal can hardly fail to be of interest. 

This is really one of the phenomenal proper- 
ties of the West, and is to-day producing more 
silver than any other mine, or group, in the 
Western hemisphere. This isa strong assertion, 
but it is absolutely true. Such great silver 
properties as the Granite Mountain, Bi-Metallic, 








Mollie Gibson, and others which have been large 
producers in the past, are not now working on 
account of the low price of silver; and as a conse- 
quence the Broadwater easily takes first place as 
a producer. 

There are five claims in this group, all opened 
by tunnels, as they lie advantageously for cheap 
working on the steep side of Old Baldy Moun- 
tain. The locations were among the first to be 
made in the camp, but as the owners were pros- 
pectors without means to carry on development, 
but little work, comparatively, was done on the 
property until the present owners came into pos- 
session. In 1886 or 1887 the late Col. C. A. Broad- 
water and President J. J. Hill of the Great 
Northern Railway secured by purchase a con- 
trolling interest in the property. They allowed 
it to remain idle, however, doing nothing to open 
the mines and prove their worth. 

In the spring of 1893, Capt. W. J. Clark of 
Great Falls secured a bond on the property from 
all the owners, and last June consummated the 
deal, interesting in the property a very strong 
New York syndicate, being the same parties 
who own the famous Mollie Gibson mine of Colo- 
rado and many other mining properties. The 
price paid is said to have been $150,000. Under 
Capt. Clark’s management work was at once com- 
menced on the property, and within a few weeks 
large bodies of high-grade ore were exposed, de- 
monstrating that the company had secured pos- 
session of a bonauza of first quality. Ore ship- 
ping was at once commenced, the output being 
constantly increased, until in November the 
shipments reached 82,000 ounces of fine silver, 
and the product for December will exceed 97,000 
ounces; while the year 1894 will show a vastly 
increased output. The ore bodies appear to be 
practically inexhaustible; and as the property 
has scarcely been touched yet—the deepest 
working being only 300 feet—it must be that Mr. 
Clark and his associates have simply a wonderful 
property. 

The output is now between twenty and twenty- 
five cars of ore a week, and these on an average 
net $500 each at the present price of silver. 
Ninety men are employed in and about the mines 
and the pay-roll for December was $13,000. The 
property has paid for itself in the few months it 
has been worked and the owners are now ‘‘on 
velvet,” with the certainty of fortunes in store for 
the future. 

The average “‘gold-bug,”’ on reading these fig- 
ures, will probably at once jump to the conclu- 
sion that sixty-nine cents an ounce is even too 
much for silver because it can be produced at so 
much less a figure, as shown by the record of the 
Broadwater group. It might be well for him to 
remember, however, that this property is theonly 
strictly silver mine in the West that is paying 
dividends and operating successfully. Hundreds 
of silver mines that in the past have been worked 
with profit are now idle, and not one of them, 
save the Broadwater, is in successful operation 
at the present time; that is, of strictly silver 
mines, the ores of which contain no other valu- 
able metals. 

What is being done at Neihart by the Broad- 
water will be duplicated by other properties in 
time. There are many mines of doubtless equal 
merit in the camp, and capital and enterprise are 
only wanted to put them in the category of divi- 
dend payers. So faras may be judged by present 
development, Neihart stands pre-eminently as 
the richest and most promising silver camp of 
Montana, and it will play a most prominent part 
in the upbuilding of Great Falls, the smelting 
center of the State. 


DR. W. H. GELSTHORPE, MAYOR OF GREAT FALLS. 


Dr. W. H. Gelsthorpe, the present active and 
progressive mayor of Great Falls, was born in 
Wellsburg, West Virginia, in 1859. His boy- 
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hood days were spent in that town, where he re- 
ceived the benefits of a common school educa- 
tion. Later he spent two terms at Bethany Col- 
lege, in his native village, but at the age of six- 
teen, on the death of his father, he was com- 
pelled to quit college and give attentien to the 
serious matters of life—consequent upon his be- 
ing the head and mainstay of a family. He did 
not give up, however, the idea of securing a 
better education and preparing himself for a pro- 
fessional career. To this end he first took a 
course in bookkeeping, graduating from a com- 
mercial college. By the aid of the office work 
he was thus enabled to perform and the earn- 
ings of newspaper and other work during vaca- 
tions, he was enabled to complete a medical 
course at Cleveland, Ohio. Returning after his 
graduation to his native town he was elected 
city clerk when scarcely more than twenty-one 
years old. 





Cataract City, where he has since ranked with 
the leading physicians. 

Dr. Gelsthorpe has always taken a keen inter- 
est in politics. In the spring of 1893 he accepted 
the nomination of the Democratic party for 
mayor of the city, and, in the face of a large ad- 
verse majority, after a hard-fought fight, won by 
several hundred votes. It was a signal victory 
and Dr. Gelsthorpe enjoys the distinction of 
being the first Democrat elected to that office in 
Great Falls. His administration thus far has 
been eminently successful and the people of the 
city generally are supporting him in his good 
work. K. 


ROBERT VAUGHN, THE PIONEER. 
One of the men who deserve a prominent 
niche in the pioneer annals of Montana, is Mr. 
Robert Vaughn of Great Falls. He has never 

















ROBERT VAUGHN, OF GREAT FALLS 


Ambitious of advancement in his profession 
and otherwise, Dr. Gelsthorpe concluded to go 
West and grow up with the country, and 1883 
found him located at Glendive, Montana, where 
he was soon in the enjoyment of a large and 
lucrative practice. At the end of one year he 
returned to Cleveland and took a post-graduate 
course in medicine. Being offered the position 
of surgeon for the Northern Pacific Railroad for 
some 400 miles, with headquarters as Miles City, 
he accepted the same, remaining at Miles till 1886. 
During the latter year he accepted the position of 
surgeon for a mining company at Rimini, Mont., 
and in 1888 received the appointment of surgeon 
of the Sand Coulee Coal Company, at Sand Cou- 
lee, near Great Falls. Here he remained three 
years, practicing his profession with much suc- 
cess. His confidence in Great Falls was mani- 
fested during this period by various investments 
in real estate, which proved profitable, and in 
1890 he took up his permanent residence in the 








sought or gained prominencein a public or politi- 
cal way, but in his modest manner has done more 
than his average share towards promoting the 
welfare and advancement of his State and sec- 
tion. His career has been quite an interesting 
one and in the way he has outlined it for THE 
NORTHWEST MAGAZINE it is the equivalent of a 
volume, almost, in illustrating the amazing 
growth and progress of the West during the 
past thirty years. I follow as nearly as possible 
Mr. Vaughn’s outline, for more than ordinary in- 
terest attaches to it. 

He left Livingston County, Ill., March 4, 1864, 
in company with James Gibb, James Martin, 
John Jackson and Sam Dunston and wife, des- 
tined for Alder Gulch, then supposed by them to 
be in Idaho—for the Territory of Montana had 
been created but a short time before. Their 
mode of travel was with four horses and a dead-axe 
wagon. The greater portion of Illinois and Iowa 
was then but thinly settled and they would travel 








for hours and sometimes almost for days without 
seeing a settler’s shack. Council Bluffs was but 
a small frontier settlement, and Omaha had 
scarcely 1,200 people. How different the picture 
from that of to-day! 

At Omaha they made up a train of 100 
wagons to cross the plains, with an average of 
about four men to a wagon. Their trail was on 
the north side of the North Platte River as far as 
old Fort Laramie, following most of the way the 
surveyors’ stakes on the line of the Union Pacific 
Railway. They camped some three days at Lara- 
mie to recruit their stock and make arrange- 
ments to continue the long journey. Here they 
met the noted frontiersman, Bozeman,the founder 
of Montana’s city of that name. He sought to 
organize a train of 100 wagons to take a cut-off 
route east off the Wind River Mountains, but 
Mr. Vaughn and party had already joined Joe 
McKnight’s train, which was to skirt these 
mountains to the west. McKnight was a famous 
scout, versed in the language of every Indian 
tribe from the Platte to the Saskatchewan and 
was both feared and respected by all of them. 
He was a braveand true man whose tact and cour- 
age on more than one occasion resulted in avoid- 
ance of trouble with hostile redskins. 

After not a few hardships and dangers the 
party arrived in Alder Gulch July 13, 1864. At 
that time no one had the least idea of establish- 
ing a home in Montana, and in truth the field 
was not just then an inviting one for the home- 
seeker. All were after gold and nothing else. 
Nearly every one had made up his mind astothe 
specific amount he wanted, after which he was 
ready to return to ‘‘the States’’ to enjoy thesame. 
Many made fortunes and carried out precisely 
this programme, but others were not so fortu- 
nate. Among the latter was Mr. Vaughn. He 
was not ready to return at the end of the first or 
second year. Being an observing man, he had 
noted, with others, that the miners’ ponies and 
work cattle fattened readily on withered bunch- 
grass and would even live on this provender 
through the winter without care or shelter: 
that the meat of the deer, elk and buffalo was in 
prime condition even in the dead of winter; that 
experiments on a small scale in growing vege- 
tables and grain in the valleys were highly suc- 
cessful, and that the climate of the country gave 
health and vigor to both man and beast. In the 
new light of these observations Mr. Vaughn soon 
concluded that Montana was a good enough 
country for him to live in, and he has never 
changed his mind since. 

He engaged in the early years in the stock 
business and sold meat tothe miners. Inthis way 
he accumulated sufficient means to conduct the 
business on a larger scale, and in 1869 he located a 
farm and stock ranch in the Sun River Valley, 
twelve miles above the present city of Great 
Falls, which became in time oneof the finest and 
best stocked ranches in Montana. That Mr. 
Vaughn was a pioneer of pioneers in Northern 
Montana is shown by the fact that this tract of 
land was the first in that region to be entered at 
the United States landoffice. He wasamong the 
first in that Territory to give attention to the 
raising of high-bred horses and cattle, and some 
of the finest roadsters in the State to-day were 
raised by him. Ateach annual exhibition of the 
Territorial fair his stalls were always an attrac- 
tion, and it was an unusual thing when he did not 
have one or more winners on the race-course. 
This farm Mr. Vaughn resided on for twenty 
years, and in 1890 sold it, together with ranch in- 
terests and a portion of his stock, to Capt. Thos. 
Couch, of the Boston & Montana company, for 
$40,000. This might be offered as an illustration 
of the fact that farming in Montana pays. 

After closing out his ranch interests Mr. 
Vaughn took up his permanent residence in 
Great Falls. From the inception of the pro- 
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ject by Mr. Paris Gibson of building a town at 
the falls of the Missouri River, Mr. Vaughn was 
an enthusiast as to the future of that place,and was 
ready at any time to measure words on the sub- 
ject with the scoffer and unbeliever. He was 
from the beginning one of Mr. Gibson’s trusted 
counselors and abettors and showed his faith by 
deeds as well as words. Mr. Vaughn was one of 
the earliest investors in Great Falls and he is to- 
day the sole owner of two splendid blocks in the 
business heart of the city, besides much other 
valuable property, both improved and unim- 
proved. His faith in the city now is greater 
than it ever was, and he says he hopes to live to 
see 100,000 people residing within its confines. 
He is an enterprising, progressive citizen and 
has contributed even more than his quota of 
earnest, telling work to promote the weal of 
(reat Falls and surrounding country. In every 
undertaking for the public good Mr. Vaughn is 
found at the forefront. 

Mr. Vavghn was burn in Montgomeryshire, 
Wales, in 1836. He came to the United States 
when twenty years of age and spent several years 
in Obio and Illinois before setting out for the 
gold fields of Montana. [:xcept the position of 
county commissioner he has never heid a public 
office, nor. sought one, but has always taken a 
lively interest in public affairs. J. C. 

oe = 


THE CLIMATE OF MONTANA. 


The Government weather bureau dispatches 
for this day, December 10th, 1893, report the 





temperature at Helena, Montana, to be 36 S above 
gro; 1° above at Chicago, and 4° below zero at 
St. Paul. During the period of intense cold at St. 


Paul, since the last few days in November, the 
weather bureau reports show that the average 
temperature at Helena has been higher than at 
St. Paul. Examination oi the daily reports all 
through the winter season for the past six years 
will prove that the average temperature in Hel- 
lena is at least 25° warmer thanit isin St. Paul. 
Despite these facts there is a pretty general 
idea that the Montana climate is truly hyperbo- 
rean and that it is the birth-place of all storms 
and cold. The facts that Montana, in proportion 
to its population, markets annually more fat cat- 
tle, sheep and horses than any other region of 
the United States, and that these animals are 
bred, grown and made marketable without win- 
ter feeding or care, are not sufficient to dispel 
the prevailing idea that the Montana climate 
must be rigorous in the extreme. 

There is no excuse, however, for persons who 
write for publication being so densely ignorant 
as the person who wrote ‘Texas,’ in the Decem- 
ber number of the Century Magazine. The writer 
says: 

‘‘Summer is even more especially holiday-time 
with a Montana garrison than with the rest of 
the world, for they wake from the long hiberna- 
tion of a rigorous and isolating winter to a few 
weeks of fine weather and of comparative free- 
jm = * °F t* 

‘*A few weeks of fine weather,’’ as applied to the 
climate of Montana, which averages more days 
of delicious sunshine to the year than any por- 
tion of this country, save the extreme Southwest, 
is simply an unbearable thorn in the side of any 


one who knows anything about the entire country. 


N. 
Helena, Dee, 10, 1893 


a sn anecaatilaias 

A Norwegian who intends to dispose of his 
farm and embark in bueiness in Watertown, S. 
D., says in regard to it: ‘“‘Ay ben tanken all 
summor bout dees farm en livestocks beesness, 
en Ay tank Ay ken makin damsite more mona by 
von blind peeg on Vatertown en tree mont as Ay 
ken makin von years by dees har farm; so Ay 
tank Ay skoll get me von of dees blind peeg en 
do beesness to beet hal.” 
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Looked Well in Print. 


The editor’s wife:—I’d just like to know what 
you wanted to buy me that measly old calico 
dress for? The editor—humbly:—Because, my 
dear, I thought you'd look well in print.—Ocosta 
( Wash.) Pioneer. 

A Warning. 

If that freckled dude with the celluloid collar, 
boxtoed sox and sorrel mustache, throws mud on 
my new suit of clothes again, he is liable to find 
himself going around peeping through the open- 
ings of a porous plaster, and wearing a thumb- 
stall on his smeller. Enough of anything is too 
much sometimes. If this item meets the eye 
of the sorrel dude, he will please conduct him- 
self accordingly. A hint to the wise is sufficient 
and a wink to a blind mule is as good as a nod.— 
Athena (Or.) Press. 


He Got the Vote, 


A man who was up to Winnipeg the other day 
to get something for nothing across the line, told 
me a story about a man who was running for one 
of the best offices around Winnipeg. He went to 
see the bishop before election day and asked him 
to vote for him. The bishop didn’t seem to take 
much stock ia him, and told him he would as 
as soon vote for the de—1 as him; this didn’t faze 
the man who was looking for votes, and he said: 
‘‘Well, as your friend isn’t running, can’t you 
vote for me?” And the bishop did.—Grafton 
(N. D.) Record. 





Passing Away. 

Slowly but surely the American Indian is pas- 
sing away,and in a very few years the last savage 
shall have been gathered by the Grim Reaper. 
The wigwam will know them no longer, the 
camas root will remain undug and the salmon un- 
smoked. No more will the birch bark canoe 
glide up and down our waterways; the dealer in 
vermillion red and diluted alcohol will have to 
find other customers. The boys in our Western 
garrisons will have to seek other sweethearts, 
and the “‘leading citizens” will get other material 
for ‘“‘Grand Celebration” parades. —South Bend 
( Wash.) Herald. 





A Wedding Announcement. 


Herbert C. Hurd, the good-looking editor of 
the Rugby Junction, North Dakota, Tribune, gives 
the following account of his recent wedding: 
“We attended a wedding Wednesday evening, 
but was so rattled that we forgot to take our note 
book and pencilalong. It was the most enjoyable 
affair of the kind that it has ever been our good 
fortune to attend. None but members of the 
families of the bride and groom were present. 
We attended it in our editorial capacity and also 
in the capacity of groom, with Miss Anna Gram 
as bride.” 





Gamiest Old House in St. Paul. 


“Speaking of game,” said one of the oldest 
game dealers in the city a few days ago, ‘‘recalls 
a little incident that occurred a few years ago to 
the oldest game dealer and speculator here at 
that time. One morning he got a young fellow 
he had in his office to go down to the printer’s 
with copy for a circular he was about to send 
broadcast. As the boy was leaving he stopped 





him and told him to write across the top of the 
circular, ‘oldest game house in St. Paul.’ The 
boy went along and when he reached the print- 
er’s added what he thought wascorrect. Imagine 
the boss’s surprise and indignation when he read 
the legend on top, ‘gamiest old house in St. Paul,’ 
when the circulars were delivered next day.” — 
St. Paul Trade Journal. 





Disposed Of. 

A section foreman at Fond du Lac, Wis., has 
gained notoriety. Section foremen have instruc- 
tions to dispose of all stock killed along the line 
by the cars. Recently a cow was killed, and the 
superintendent wired the foreman: ‘Cow killed 
at What disposition?” The foreman 
scratched his head and wrote the answer: 
‘“‘Cow killed had kind disposition.””— Minneapolis 
Journal. 








A Pathetic Scene. 


A Victoria lady lay dying. Husband, children 
and other relatives gathered sorrowfully about 
the deathbed to watch the last breath of a loved 
one. Stretching out a wasted hand to her hus- 
band, she feebly whispered: 

‘*William, will you promise me not to marry 
again? It is my dying request.” 

“Yes, dear wife, I promise you,” replied her 
sobbing husband. 

“Oh, if I could only believe you, William, I 
would die happy. But you are such an awful 
liar.” And with a sweetly placid smile she sank 
calmly to her rest. She had got inthe last word. 
— Vancouver (B. C.) World. 





Didn’t Wish to Repeat the Mistake. 


There is a certain judge in Chicago whorather 
prides himself on his vast and varied knowledge 
of law. The other day he was compelled to listen 
to a case that had been appealed froma justice of 
the peace. The young practitioner who appeared 
for the appellant was long and tedious; he 
brought in all the elementary text-books and 
quoted the fundamental propositions of law. At 
last the judge thought it was time to make anef- 
fort to hurry him up. 

“*“Can’t we assume,”’ he said blandly, ‘that the 
court knows a little law itself?” 

‘*That’s the very mistake I made in the lower 
court,” answered the young man; “I don’t want 
to let it defeat me twice.”—Chicago Mail. 





Cold Feet. 


In the State of Oklahoma divorces are granted 
on the grounds of bad breath, cold feet and brassy 
—back talk. We suppose the young man and 
gushing maiden of the future will have an anylit- 
ical analysis of each others’ breath and feet be- 
fore marriage. This, however, would be inhu- 
human and sinistrous, and if adopted universally 
there would be mighty few marriages in this 
world. Good gracious—what is this world com- 
ing to, anyhow? We have known fair and be- 
witching women and handsome and gallant men 
that were the sole owners of a breath that you 
could actually walk on—and that the board of 
health would have been glad to quarantine—had 
they of had the proper authority. Few people 
possess a breath as fragrant as the rose.—Red 
Lodge New Idea. 





Pocatello School Teachers. 


At Pocatello, Idaho, an edict has gone forth 
that henceforth no married woman or unmarried 
man shall be employed in the public schools as a 
teacher, and the public are trying to discover 
whether this action is meant to encourage or 
discourage matrimony, and secondly, what mar- 
riage has to do with ability to teach. The plain 
inference is that a woman who don’t know better 
than to get married has no business trying totell 
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anybody anything; while a man who has not 
persuasive powers to win a woman, would 
never succeed in coaxing cube root into the brain 
cells of Idaho youngsters.—Dalles (Or.) Times- 
Mountaineer. 





Dare Not Refuse. 


We publish a “\pome” in another column this 
week. This ‘‘pome” did not take a prize at the 
World’s Fair. We were induced to print it, be- 
cause the writer is a much larger man than either 
or both of us and we were afraid to offend him by 
refusing publication. There are many good points 
about this ‘‘pome,”’ but we will not endeavor to 
pick them out. Therhythm iscarelessly handled 
in places, but never mind that. Some lines have 
three feet and a half while others have three 
yards, but some people like variety. The mean- 
ing is obscure at times, but it is also the case 
with Shakespeare.— Devil Lake News. 

{The poem is considerately omitted here. | 





A Common Court Scene. 


The Court—Is the report of the administrator 
on the Smith estate ready? 

Lawyer—It is, your honor. Inventory of the 
estate, $60,000. Legal fees, $50,000. 

The Court—Allowed. 

Lawyer—Physician’s fees, $9,000. 

The Court—Allowed. 

Lawyer—Advertising, $49. 

The Court—That seems to be quite a large bill 
for advertising. I think it certainly could have 
been done much cheaper. 

Lawyer—Most assuredly. 

The Court—Lay the bill over until it can be 
properly investigated. A good deal of the money 
of deceased persons is frittered away in paying 
useless printers’ bills. Investigate the matter at 
once.—Carson ( Nev.) Appeal. 


One of Her Kind, 


One of the little misses of this town was play- 
ing with some other little girls a few days ago, 
when she shocked them, and also her pious 
mamma who was standing near, by exclaiming, 
“Oh gosh!” Her mother, to punish her for such 
conduct, took her away from her playmates, and 
told her she was unfit to play with good little 
girls, and she should have to deny her that priv- 
ilege until she grew better, at least. The little 
miss was considerably crestfallen and wandered 
about for a day or two, playing by herself as best 
she could and regretted that her bad language 
had debarred her from association with good lit- 
tle girls of the neighborhood. At last, however, 
she struck a bonanza. She astonished her good 
mother by coming into the house on a run, half 
dragging, half carrying a ragged, dirty-faced lit- 
tle girl, when shecried out in joyousglee: ‘‘Oh, 
mamma! Here’sa little girl—can’t I play with 
her? She’s the kind of a little girl I can play 
with, mamma, ’cause she says ‘damn it!’””—Sauk 
Rapids ( Minn.) Sentinel. 





Journalism and Literature. 


The following inquiry is sent us—from Pike 
County, Missouri. ‘Shelby Eli Dillard—will you 
please state to us the difference between journal- 
ism and literature?” Answer. So far as we are 
capable of judging the matter—we would say 
that journalism is brains in a crude state and 
literature is an educated and cultured embellish- 
ment—of polished thought. A newspaper man 
never has time to polish anything. If he at- 
tempted to revise and erase and interline and 
embellish his writings—he would be out of a job 
before you could say jack rabbit through a tele- 
phone. The pumpkin-headed literary man can get 
up in some garret or corn criband subsist on crack- 
ers and cheese or corn pone—for months—pouring 
over a screed or poetical fancy—while a journal- 





ist will complacently crunch brown bread and 
his sirloin steak and write volumes to entertain 
the masses.— Fed Lodge New Idea. 





Told on Binger Hermann. 


Some people say ‘‘ke-neen”’ for quinine. Some 
people do not. Thisis the point of a conversa- 
tion which Senator Mitchell of Oregon held re- 
cently with Representative Binger Hermann, of 
that State. Mr. Hermann was educated in Mary- 
land, but he went to Oregon when he was quitea 
young man. Mr. Mitchell was educated in Penn- 
sylvania and he remained there long enough to 
study law. Now, out in Oregon such choice ety- 
molological morsels as Tillamook and Wallowa 
and Kubli and Scappoose are daily diet. Mr. 
Hermann doesn’t have to ask anybody how to 
pronounce them. But since Mr. Hermann went 
into the West a good many words that were 
doubtless familiar to him in his youth have be- 
come Anglicized or Gallicized, or in some other 
way altered. 

A few days ago Mr. Hermann was complaining 
of feeling unwell. When the average Washing- 
tonian has “‘that tired feeling,” he always thinks 
he has the malaria. Mr. Hermann was quite 
sure that he had it, and he sat on a couch in the 
Senate chamber telling Mr. Mitchell all about it. 
Mr. Mitchell was much interested and very sym- 
pathetic. 

‘““Why don’t you see a good doctor,” he said, 
“and take a course of ke-neen?” forso the senator 
pronounced the familiar word. 

“T believe I’ll do that,” said Mr. Hermann. “I 
have been taking a lot of kwi-nine, and it doesn’t 
seem to do me a bit of good.”— Washington City 
Post. 


Bring in Those Cabbages, 


The press must be supported or one Montana 
editor will know the reason why. He presides 
over the destinies of the free, independent and 
untrammelled Montana Miner, printed in the 
town of Libby. “A gentleman living not many 
miles from Libby promised some time ago,” 
writes the editor of the Miner, ‘‘to bring to this 
office two dozen cabbages in payment of his ldst 





year’s subscription. If this individual does not 
make his word good within twenty-eight hours, 
we will send a telegram to the sheriff of a 
certain Eastern county that we might name, 
advising that official of his whereabouts.”” Win- 
ter is coming on and stores must be placed in the 
cellar. Editors, like other people, must have 
cabbages, onions, potatoes, Hubbard squashes, 
carrots, turnips and parsnips. A man who has 
reaped the benefit of the best editorial thought 
of Libby for a year, to say nothing of the local 
news and patent matter, isa base ingrate and a 
citizen dangerous to the community if he fails to 
respond at once with the two dozen cabbages 
nominated in the bond. The T'ribune hopes to 
see it recorded in the next issue of the Libby 
moulder of contemporary thought that the cab- 
bages have been forthcoming. —— Minneapolis 
Tribune. 
Sooyoos is No More. 

The postoffice at Sooyoos has also been discon- 
continued. Sooyoos is the thriving metropolis 
at the southern end of Osoyoos Lake, and at one 
time last summer contained seventeen inhabi- 
tants and twenty-two yellow dogs. Mrs. Smith, 
widow of Okanogan Smith, was postmistress and 
kept the office in fine condition. But she was 
called away in September and left a deputy in her 
place. 

Two or three weeks later one of the inspectors 
strolled into the office and asked how business 
was booming. 

“Oh, purty fair,” said the deputy. ‘‘Reckon 
I can send out ’nother bag o’ mail by the end of 
the month. She’s half full now;” and he held up 
the regulation leather sack for inspection. It was 
two-thirds full. 

“End of the month!’’ cried the inspector. 
‘*‘What on earth do you mean?” 

““Why, I guess that old bag’!1 be full by the end 
o’ the month. Haven’t been but two weeks gath- 
erin’ all these, an’ ol’ man Brown said he’d mail 
a lot o’ letters about next Sunday.” 

The mail went out that night, even if the bag 
was only half full, but the Sooyoos postoffice has 
been discontinued.— Spokane Chronicle. 





A MODEL HUSBAND. 


Homely Daughter—‘“Mother, I spoke to John last night about his kissing me so rarely since we were married, 
and told him that you had commented on his apparent indifference.” 


Mother—“Did you; and what did he say?” 
Daughter—“He gave me a twenty dollar bill.” 


Mother—“I think John is the kindest and best husband that ever lived.” 
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THE RSPIRATIONS 
OF SAL SOLOMON. 


BY HERBERT BASHFORD. 

Miss Sal Solomon, aged one and twenty, sat on 
the hard earthen floor of her father’s humble 
habitation, carefully making her toilet by the 
aid of a piece of broken mirror, which she had 
the good fortune to find on the beach after a ves- 
sel had been wrecked ontherocks. Having fast- 
ened the ebon braid of coarse, straight hair with 
a bit of soiled crimson ribbon and arranged the 
bow to her entire satisfaction, she proceeded to 
draw the front locks down over her low forehead 
and clip the ends off with a pair of heavy shears 
in a very irregular manner, after which she dip- 
ped her dusky fingers into a can of whale-oil 
standing near and smoothed and patted this jag- 
ged “bang” for at least half an hour before it 
fully pleased her fastidious taste. 

By these manifestations it will be readily seen 
that Miss Solomon was extremely particular as to 
her personal appearance. She had none of that 
untamed beauty which is frequently attributed 
to Indian maidens. The truth is there was 
nothing beautiful about her unless it may have 
been her even, milk-white teeth which she 
showed to advantage when she smiled. In stat- 
ure she was short and stout, a physical imperfec- 
tion she endeavored to overcome by wearing a 
corset formerly the property of a slender precep- 
tress at the Agency school. Her face was broad, 
her lips quite thick, her nose wide and flat and 
her nostrils distended; while her coal-black eyes 
impressed one as being on unfriendly terms—so 
far were they removed from each other. She 
was attired in a green and yellow gingham dress 
with high puffed sleeves and three ruffles of red 
calico about the skirt and a ruffle of cotton lace 
around the neck. A pair of carpet slippers 
which had been given her encased her stocking- 
less, nut-brown feet. These, together with huge 
brass finger-rings, found in prize candy boxes, 
and a breast-pin of imitation coral completed her 
costume. 

At times Miss Solomon glanced about her 
scornfully. Hersurroundings filled her with dis- 
gust. Indeed, the place did not present an alto- 
gether inviting aspect. The house was large and 
gloomy, the walls and roof blackened with smoke. 
On cross-beams above her head rested a huge 
ocean canoe, while rifles, spears and dried salmon 
hung around promiscuously. On either side 
ranged rows of bunks covered with mats woven 
of swamp grass, some of which her own fingers 
had fashioned. In a distant corner of the abode 
was her wrinkled mother, cexterously weaving a 
basket. A few feet away smoldered a fire, and 
hard by sat her paternal ancestor, Jacob Solo- 
mon, slowly puffing rank tobacco smoke from the 
stone pipe he had used ever since her earliest 
recollection. 

Of late his daughter had expressed a decided 
antipathy toward his wearing apparel, which 
consisted only of an ancient cutaway coat, and 
she occasionally bestowed withering looks at the 
shrunken, tattooed limbs of the decrepit old man, 
who considered his child too punctilious since 
she had experienced the civilizing influences of 
the educational institution at the Agency. 

Yes, Miss Solomon had recently returned from 
school where she had learned to read and write 
simple Eoglish, add and substract figures, and 
had also obtained a desultory knowledge of geo- 
graphy, which branch opened her eyes to the 
fact that the (Quinaiult Reservation on the north- 
west coast of Washington was a decidedly min- 
ute portion of the great world. Previous to ac- 
quiring this information she was perfectly con- 
tented to remain within its limits and follow in 
the footsteps of her mother—making baskets, 
digging clams, catching fish and slaving for her 





liege lord from morning till night; but now since 
the light of civilization had gleamed across her 
vision the thoughts of leading a life of drudgery, 
so different from that of the white women at the 
school, filled her soul with dismay. Her feelings 
were in constant turmoil because of the igno- 
rance and siualor of her parents. In vain she 
sought to lead them in the tangled paths of 
knowledge and make them see their true condi- 
tion. She went so far, indeed, as to attempt to 
instruct hersire in the rudiments of orthography; 
but as is often she case in more civilized families 
where the learned daughter gives advice to her 
plain, plodding, farmer father, Mr. Jacob Solo- 
mon protested immediately and awed his off- 
spring into silence with a menacing toss of his 
grayish, grease-besmeared locks. Miss Solomon 
had, therefore, despaired of ever lifting her pa- 
rents from the mire of degradation. They could 
remain there, as far as she was concerned, but 
as for herself she would occupy a high sphere in 
life. Some day she would leave her people and 
try to forget she was born a Siwash—that name 
she so utterly abhorred. She would be the pos- 
sesser of fine clothes, gleaming rings like her 
teachers wore, and—how it made her heart throb 
to contemplate it!—a white man for a husband. 

[t was only by securing such a helpmate that she 
could rise superior to her surroundings. This, 
the one way left to her, wasthecrowging dream 
of her future existence. For this her most sub- 
tle artifices were brought to bear; for this she 
underwent the tortures of strings and steels, that 
her form might be entrancing; for this alone had 
she banged her raven hair and now stood beside 
the slowly creeping waters of the ()ueets, holding 
high ashattered umbrella to protect her complex- 
ion from the afternoon sun and wistfully gazing 
down the broad expand of river to the west. 

Suddenly her cheeks flushed a deeper crimson 
and her biack eyes grew brilliant as from around 
a distant bend in the stream came a canoe with 
two individuals standing in bow and stern, each 
forcing the craft up the current toward her by 
the means of a long pole. Even though their 
faces were yet indistinct she quickly discovered 
by the movements peculiar to each that one was 
her brother Charles and the other Hal Brodie, 
in whose admiration she aspired to stand pre- 
eminent. 

As the canoe drew nearer and the features of 
her hero were clearly revealed to her, Miss Sol- 
mon’s head swam with delight. The fine phy- 
sique, the muscular arms, the blue, roguish eyes, 
the brown, drooping moustache and curly hair 
clustered about the sinewy neck elicited from Sal 
whispered ejaculations of reverent adoration. 

The average observer might have detected in 
Mr. Brodie’s jolly face an expression of keen mer- 
riment as he studied the ludicrous appearance of 
the one on shore. 

‘*How are you to-day, Miss Solomon?” he said, 
scarcely able tocontrol his mirth, and giving the 
craft a final shove landward. 

“I well, thanks,’ she replied, starting vio- 
lently as her gaze fell upon a portion of the ca- 
noe’s cargo hitherto unobserved by her. Lying 
across some sacks of flour with a box of merchan- 
dise at her head and feet, was a young girl, ap- 
parently fast asleep. 

‘You see we have some live freight aboard. 
She—oh, don’t wake up yet; you won’t be home 
for an hour!” said Hal as the “‘freight’’ arose to 
a sitting posture and rubbed her violet eyes with 
smooth, shapely hands. 

‘*Miss Brown, let me make you acquainted with 
Miss Solomon,” he continued. 

Owing to her astonishment Sal’s English de- 
serted her and she simply grinned and looked at 
the stranger sheepishly. Miss Brown in turn 
spoke her name languidly, doubtless wondering 
if she were really awake, or if Miss Solomon were 
the vision of a fantastic dream. 





‘*This is Miss Brown’s first visit to the Queets,”’ 
explained Hal; ‘‘she has come to spend her vaca- 
tion with her parents.” 

“Oh, yes,’’ murmured Sal, who was a frequent 
visitor at the cabin of Rufus Brown. “I hope 
you have a good time.”’ 

“Tt shall evjoy being with my father and 
mother,” responded the fair occupant of the ca- 
noe, impatiently, turning her attention to the 
tall, spotted alders that lined the farther bank of 
the river. 

Belinda Brown was in no-wise disposed to en- 
ter into conversation with this child of the for- 
est. Judging from what she had seen of the na- 
tives of the region and what her mother had 
written her she was already of the opinion that 
her vacation would be made extremely unpleas- 
ant. There was something about the personal 
appearance of her new acquaintance that abso- 
lutely sickened her, and when Mr. Jacob Solo- 
mon, in his scanty attire, came tottering down to 
greet them and exchange a few words with his 
son, who had so far maintained strict silence, she 
turned her pretty, crimsoned face in the opposite 
direction wi‘ h haste and let it remain there un- 
til they were well on their journey again. Miss 
Solomon mistook her embarassment for a direct 
insult to herself. Belinda, with her golden hair 
and pure, white skin, aroused Sal’s envy,and to see 
hersailiug away with that air of disdain, perfectly 
oblivious to all but Mr. Brodie, who smiled down 
at her, caused the Siwash maiden many jealous 
pangs. Witha heavy heart she watched the canoe 
until it was lost sight of beyond a bend in the 
stream, then she walked up the shady slope to 
the old house, feeling decidedly concerned about 
the new arrival. 

Miss Solomon labored under the delusion that 
Mr. Brodie was enamoured of her, in consequence 
of which she kept as close watch over him as a 
hawk does a chicken. Her reasons for believing 
herself the objectof his affections were only such 
as a weak mind like hers would suggest. He al- 
ways treated her with the politeness of a French 
dancing master—behavior prompted by his sense 
of humor, and which she considered genuine gal- 
lantry inspired by her numerous charms. Occa- 
casionly, to flatter her vanity, he bestowed pro- 
fuse compliments on her personal appearance, 
which gratified her to such an extent that she 
continually strove to elicit fresh praises from 
him by increasing the witchery of her costume 
with an extra ribbon or brass trinket. Never 
until to-day had he failed to remark each new at- 
traction. Why had the adornment of her fore- 
head gone for naught? He surely must have ob- 
served it. For what other reason than the pres- 
ence of Miss Brown had he failed in his custom- 
ary attention? Ah, yes, she had sufficient cause 
to feel annoyed. How anxiously she awaited the 
return of her brother that she might glean from 
him something concerning the demeanor of Mr. 
Brodie toward this fair Anglo-Saxon. 

As,the glow of the departed sun paled in the 
western sky and the deepening twilight blurred 
like a sable mist the arching alders, she greeted 
Charles Solomon by the river’s side with an un- 
usual display of sisterly affection, which surprised 
him greatly, as since her return from school she 
had seemed to consider him unworthy of the 
slightest attention. He was older than she by 
twelve years, and though she had ignored the 
cultivation of his mental faculties, his shrewd, 
untutored brain immediately divined the cause 
of his sister’s unusual fondness for him when she 
made inquiry relative to Belinda Brown. He 
mistrusted Sal’s matrimonial ambitions, and, 
while he was perfectly willing tobe hired by Mr. 
Brodie in assisting him to carry goods from the 
mouth of the river, whither they were brought 
by the sloop ‘‘Dashing Wave” to the store four 
miles above, he would much prefer that she 
transferred her passion to one who truly loved 
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her—Mr. George Washington Joseph, a Siwash 
renowned for his success as a hunter of sea otter. 
Therefore Charles Solomon, with the artfulness 
characteristic of his race, imparted to her in the 
language of his fathers such a list of fabri- 
cations as to cause the hot blood of indignation 
to throb through her every vein. He told her 
that Mr. Brodie was overjoyed when he assisted 
Miss Brown from the deck of the ‘Dashing 
Wave” to the canoe; that he kissed and embraced 
her repeatedly; that she kissed him in return 
and that he verily believed they were ‘oon to 
wed, terminating his fictions with words of praise 
for George Washington Joseph. 

Miss Solomon now clearly realized what a for- 
midable rival she had in the new-comer—what a 
strong barrier had suddenly blocked up the path 
leading to her castles in Spain. 

But would she give upin despair? No, indeed! 
She would gain Hal Brodie for a husband at all 
hazards. 

as 

Two days elapsed, during which time Miss 
Solomon had not obtained one glimpse of her 
heart’s idol. Now that there were no more 
goods to be ‘‘canoed” he had no call to go down 
the river. She imagined him busy entertaining 
Belinda Brown, while in reality he was hard at 
work slashing and clearing around his cabin. 

Fourth of July was close at hand and the nu- 
merous settlers of the region decided to alloy the 
monotony by a social gathering at Hilton’s store, 
which was situated just above the reservation 
line, where the Nechogwitchen empties into the 
(Jueets. As this event promised to be of unusual 
interest the entire Indian population determined 
to join in the festivities. Miss Solomon prepared 
herself for this rural celebration with no small 
degree of toil and suffering. She had observed 
that Miss Brown wore her hair frizzled, and hav- 
ing seen her preceptress at Quinaiult manipulate 
the curling iron, she determined to do likewise, 
and found after much searching a small bar of 
steel which she heated in the fire and applied to 
her oily locks. Mr. Jacob Solomon laughed so 
heartily at his daughter’s performance that his 
toothless gums were plainly visible. She seared 
her forehead and shriveled her hair ina most 
frightful manner, yet wielding patiently her in- 
strument of torture,apparently well satisfied with 
the result. 

The morning of the Fourth found the shore in 
front of Hilton’s lined with canoes of all sizes and 
descriptions. Miss Solomon did not come in one 
of them. She preferred to walk the trail rather 
than suffer the humiliation of accompanying her 
parents. She expected that Mr. Brodie would be 
there, and it was with a sort of joyous nervous- 
ness that she approached theassembly. She was 
quite crestfallen at not finding him present, and 
sheltered by her umbrellashe surveyed the gath- 
ering with anxious eyes. The warmth of thesun 
and the exertion of fast walking caused her to per- 
spire freely, so that the powder she had secured 
from her teacher and with which she had made 
an ashen complexion, now remained on her 
face in long, white streaks. George Washington 
Joseph approached her and tried to enter into 
conversation with her, but she turned her atten- 
tion to a boxing match between two ‘‘()ueets 
boys.” Such an exhibition was new to her and 
not without its fascination. Theswarthy visitors 
formed acircle around the contestants and stood 
in open-mouthed astonishment, frequently utter- 
ing gutteral exclamations of delight. Then two 
Siwash youths donned the gloves and hammered 
each other unmercifully; yet, strange to say, 
neither became the least bit angry. 

‘*Here’s Brodie and Brown’s folks!” yelled a 
a rancher, and immediately the air was filled 
with cheers as a canoe bearing Hal, Belinda and 
her parents came shooting down the river. The 
cause of their delay was on account of the coax- 





ing required to induce Miss Brown to come. 

It was almost more than Miss Solumon could 
bear to see Mr. Brodie take Belinda’s hand and 
help her from the canoe. The ringing laugh 
she gave as she poised on the bow preparatory to 
making the leap shoreward, and the expression 
of pleasure on the face of her assistant, caused 
feelings of a belligerent nature to rankle deep in 
the breast of a certaindusky onlooker. Howshe 
hated that blonde creature dressed In white lawn, 
with the beautiful necklace of golden beads and 
the shining bracelet about the snowy wrist! She 
could strangle her without the least compunction 
of conscience. All eyes were turned on Belinda. 
The splendor of her attire was unknown to the 
region, plain calico being the customary wearing 
apparel among the women folk. Those of the 
settlers who had met her raised their hats and 
bowed profoundly, while others less fortunate 
put themselves in her way that they might get 
an introduction. She was the center of attrac- 
tion. She did not deign to notice Miss Solo- 
mon, and an unconcerned ‘‘Hello, Sal!” was the 
only greeting the maid with the raven hair re- 
ceived from Mr. Brodie. Oh, the crush of pride, 
the utter humiliation! She could not endure it; 
and wandering away toa little grove of hemlocks, 
in seclusion, she could nurse her lacerated feel- 
ings. She did not return tothe scene of national 
rejoicing until wild cheering announced the canoe 
race between the Indians and the whites. The 
former came out victorious and the puffing, red- 
faced settlers retired to the interior of the store 
from which they shortly issued, each smacking 
his lips and looking greatly pleased. A glimpse 
through the half-closed door revealed to Miss 
Solomon the existence of a good-sized keg setting 
on a cracker box that accounted for their know- 
ing winks. 

Nor was the male portion of the assembled Si- 
washes long in discovering that within those 
four walls was a beverage for which they never 
ceased to yearn. Like a crowd of curious chil- 
dren they clustered about the doooway, peering 
wistfully in. Several attempted to gain entrance, 
begging for adrink of the liquor, but the stal- 
wart John Hilton refused themadmittance. The 
day wore away and still they continued to plead, 
offering numerous bribes of money and per- 
sonal effects for a single swallow of the beer. 
Many considered the refusal to grant tbeir 
request an insult and went away muttering 
angrily. Finally the contents of the keg was 
nearly exhausted, and Hal Brodie, whom they 
besieged with loud entreaties, took pity on them 
and gave the clamouring group the remaining 
liquor. 

While he knew it was a direct violation of the 
United States law to give an Indian intoxicating 
drink, there was so little left in the keg he did 
not think for a moment it would produce any evil 
results. Nor would it, had each one received his 
adequate proportion; but as it happened the in- 
dividual in whose possession it fell partook too 
freely of the bsverage. The consequence was he 
reached his home in ()uinaiult in a very uncer- 
tain state of mind. Others who had notso much 
as tasted of the keg’s contents, so envied the dis- 
tinction he had achieved that they yelled them- 
selves hoarse. The agent of the reservation 
learned that liquor had been given them at the 
celebration, but no one of them would tell the 
name of the party from whom it was obtained, 
such a divulgement being considered the height 
of dishonor. The agent, desirous of doing his 
duty by bringing the trangressor to justice, plied 
the Siwashes with all sorts of queries, but to 
no avail. Then he visited the (Jueets and en- 
deavored to get some information regarding the 
affair from Miss Solomon, but she professed ab- 
solute ignorance, despite the fact that she had 
seen Mr. Brodie commit the act that could send 
him to prison. 


2 





Hal soon heard of the trouble his generous 
heart had brought about and felt nosmall degree 
of uneasiness to think the agent was so fixed in 
his determination to prosecute the offender. To 
make matters worse the young man had incurred 
this official’s dislike some months before. The 
boys, among whom Hal was a prime favorite, ad- 
vised him to seek the seclusion of the neighbor- 
ing hills until the trouble which he had unwit- 
tingly provoked had blown over; but it was not 
for him to play the coward. He said should he 
be discovered he would answer for his folly like 
a man. 

Several days passed and the agent had not re- 
linquished his search. Hal was naturally in con- 
stant dread lest he should be found out by the 
prying gentleman of ()uinaiult. He did not rel- 
ish the idea of going to prison in the least. 

One dreamy afternoon Mr. Brodie stood lean- 
ing ona hoe in the midst of his potato patch, 
ruminating on his insecure position. Before him 
stretched the river with a scarcely perceptible 
current. Near to the opposite bank a wild duck 
was riding serenely along, its gay plumage 
gleaming in the bright sunshine. Around him 
towered gigantic spruce trees, dark, silent and 
moss garmented, and at their feet clustered dense 
salmon-berry bushes hanging full of luscious yel- 
low fruit. The low murmur of distant rapids 
was borne to him upon the soft, fragrant air. 
A hawk floated in the cloudless blue above. 
The sudden snapping of a twig behind Hal 
startled bim like a pistol shot. He turned and 
was quite surprised to see Miss Solomon ap- 
proaching. 

‘**You must be lost,”’ he said good-naturedly, as 
she lifted her variegated slippers over the potato 
tops. 

‘*T not lost,” she said; ‘tI come to see you. You 
got to marry me.” 

Had the waters of the ()ueets at that moment 
sunk from sight, Mr. Brodie could not have been 
more astonished than at this pre-emptory de- 
mand. 

‘*‘T—I don’t think I—understand you,” hestam- 
mered, at a loss what to say. 

“You got to marry me,” she reiterated, scuff- 
ing the earth with her toe and letting the handle 
of her umbrella rest upon her shoulder. 

He looked at her steadily, then broke into a 
prolonged laugh. The thought of that half-civ- 
ilized creature forcing him into matrimony ap- 
pealed strongly to his sense of humor. 

‘*My dear Mias Solomon, I'll do nothing of the 
kind,” he said, after his burst of merriment. 

‘*You not marry me, I tell you give Siwashes 
beer Fourth of July,” observed the artful Sal. 

Hal’s face lengthened. Here was a new turn 
of affairs. He had notcredited her with so much 
sagacity. It now behooved him to use diplomacy 
with Miss Solomon, who, if her anger was aroused 
could cause him a worldof trouble. He realized 
with considerable trepidation the position into 
which he was thrust. Of the two alternatives 
left him—go to prison or wed Sal, he would much 
prefer the former. However, he would use his 
utmost strategy to escape either punishment, and 
said with no show of concern: 

‘*T meant to say that I couldn’t marry you now. 
I was going to speak to you about marriage later 
on when I got my cabin in better shape and more 
land cleared. Butif you tell on meI can’t marry 
you at present because—because”’—thinking des- 
perately for some plausible reason—‘‘because I 
haven’t got the money to buy the license with, 
besides setting us up in housekeeping, and you 
know you wouldn’t like to keep house like your 
people do. You want nice things around you 
like the white women have.” 

Flattered by these remarks, Miss Solomon 
grinned and fumbled the lace at her neck. There 
was something about her general bearing that 
suggested entire confidence in herself to carry 
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her aspirations to a successful termination. 

A pheasant in the shade of a bosky thicket 
sounded his muffled drum, and a woodpecker 
made answer from a hemlock stub on the river 
bank. 

‘*Mr. Hilton pay you money for bringing up his 
goods, don’t he?” inquired Sal, anxiously, after 
much thoughtful batting of her eyelids. 

**Yes, but the trouble is—Mr.—Hilton—”’ 

*‘Oh, he not pay you yet?” she interrupted. “I! 
ask him to pay you.” 

*“*No, no!’ Hal almost gasped. ‘‘He’s paid me, 
but I had to send the money East to my parents. 
I was owing them some. It will be fall before I 
can make any morse.”’ 

‘‘When you marry me?” she asked abruptly. 

‘*Well, I hardly think I can marry you before 
the falling of the leaves,’ replied Mr. Brodie, 
setting the time for this event as far into the fu- 
ture as possible without incurring her displeas- 
ure, during which period he hoped to extract 
himself from his unusual predicament. 

“Well, all right,” responded Miss Solomon 
with hesitancy; ‘tI come and see you every day.” 

“I will be delighted to have you,” heanswered, 
feeling a strong inclination to laugh at the 
thought of so novel acourtship. He was fearful 
when she came to go lest she should insist on 
making manifest her affection for him by a kiss, 
but she simply said ‘‘Good-by,” and shambled 
away, the steels of her umbrella catching in the 
leaning bushes that bordered the trail. 

Pi 

Mr. Jacob Solomon sat beside the smoldering 
fire in his gloomy dwelling and racked his an- 
cient brain in hopes of discovering a satisfac- 
tory explanation of his daughter’s extraordinary 
conduct. He well-nigh believed her to be men- 
tally deranged; for, aside from fussing with her 
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“WHEN YOU MARRY ME?’ SHE ASKED ABRUPTLY.” 


hair and putting that white preparation on her 
face and neck, (red was good enough for him) she 
persisted in washing her hands at least twice a 
day. She also talked to herself continually in 
that tongue he did not understand and walked 
about with her head thrown back, occasionally 
nodding to the right and left as she had seen Be- 
linda do the day of the celebration. 

Her behavior caused her parents no slight 
concern, but not more so than it did Mr. Brodie. 
Every afternoon about the hour of two Miss Solo- 
mon appeared at his cabin arrayed in some fan- 
tastic costume. Whether she was afraid to test 
her powers of conversation or believed ia love’s 
silent communion, was a question that Hal was 
unable to solve; at any rate she would sit with 
that abominable umbrella over her head and as 
dumb as a statue, watching his every movement 
with an expression of keen gratificationon her 
homely visage. It mortified him beyond measure 
to have his friends happen along and see that 
sphinx-like creature sitting there gazing at him. 
At last he determined to go elk-hunting in the 
mountains with other of the settlers, but Miss 
Solomon learning of his intentions seriously ob- 
jected unless allowed to accompany the party. 

It was clear to Mr. Brodie that she did not 
mean to let him elude her grasp, and would 
watch him as jealously as a cat does a mouse it 
holds in captivity. To be thus held under sub- 
jection by a comparative savage was not one of 
the most pleasant experiences in Hal Brodie’s 
career. At times he decided to inform his ardent 
admirer what he truly intended to do and abide 
with the result; but when he thought strongly of 
the tribulations such a move might bring upon 
him he arrived at the conclusion that there was 
‘policy in war,” and held his peace. However, 
Sal found him absent from home several days in 
succession and made the startling discovery thut 








he was visiting the Browns—Belinda especially. 
whereupon she forbade him ever going to that 
particular house again or ever speaking to the 
young lady residing therein. 

Such tyranny was not always to be endured by 
an independent nature like Hal’s, and on receiv- 
ing this warning from Miss Solomon, he told her 
in diction more expressive than elegant that she 
was not his keeper, that he would not submit to 
her whims and that she could bring the officer of 
the law upon him if she chose. Sal, confident 
beyond a doubt that she held him obedient to her 
beck and call, was thoroughly astonished at his 
bold utterances. So far he had acceded to her 
every demand, but she had now unearthed the 
lamentable fact that he would rather go to prison 
than cease his attentions to Belinda Brown. And 
would she go at once and gladden the heart of 
the agent at Quinaiult with the information for 
which he was making so diligent a search? No, 
not that. Such proceedings would be disastrous 


to her aspirations. Her plan would work admir- . 


ably were it not for that girl with the golden 
locks. Could she but rid the earth of her, nothing 
would then stand in the way. 

A terrible hate filled the ambitious, determined 
soul of Sal Solomon—a cruel, gnawing hate. She 
could—yes, she could commit murder if neces- 
sary tocarry out her designs. The thought of 
having the realization of her fondest dreams so 
completely upset goaded her to positive despera- 
tion. Accordingly she haunted the dark woods 
surrounding Rufus Brown’s cabin that she might 
get an opportunity to spring upon her rival like 
a cougar and crush her fingers into that smooth, 
white throat. At last the desired gnoment ar- 
rived. She was following the river trail, which 
to avoid the marshy lowlands often leaves the 
margin of the river and makes a detour into the 
somber forest, shortly coming out upon the bank 
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“MISS SAL SOLOMON WALKED CAUTIOUSLY TOWARDS THE UNSUSPECTING BELINDA.” 


again. It was when issuing from the wood tothe 
Queets that she beheld the cause of her hate 
standing with hands clasped behind her on the 
very edge of the sheer bank, peering down into 
the whirling, boiling waters below. Miss Sal 
Solomon walked cautiously toward the unsus- 
pecting Belinda until within a few feet of her; 
then she stopped, hesitating on what course to 


‘pursue. 


Just above was a point of land called ‘‘Bear’s 
Nose,” which was thickly set with alders and 
which made far out into the river. Around this 
the current swept with frightful velocity. Un- 
derneath Belinda’s feet was an eddy of unknown 
depth in which whirled the floating debris of 
many amile. Sal glanced about her cautiously 
to see that no one was looking. A red squirrel, 
as if apprehending an approaching tragedy, be- 
gan to bark loudly on his hemlock limb. Noise- 
lessly and with clenched teeth Miss Solomon stole 
forward, then, after another searching glance 
around her to make sure she was unobserved, she 
sprang at Belinda and with a fierce push of her 
strong arms sent the girl almost headlong into 
the revolving waters below. 

With one wild cry ringing in her ears, Sal 
turned and fled with the speed of a deer in the di- 
rection of her home. Around the bends in the 
trail she went, her dress tearing momentarily on 
sharp, projecting roots and limbs, her many rib- 
bons fluttering in the breeze and her brown fin- 


gers desperately clutching her weather-beaten 


sunshade. On, on, she tore into the ravines and 
over highlands, terrorizing the timid rabbit that 
chanced in her way, and causing the garrulous 
blue-jay to make the old woods echo with his 
crazy laughter. 

Reeking with perspiration and panting for 








breath, she at length neared her father’s abode. 
However, she did not enter therein, but sought 
a cool retreat, there to repair her bedraggled 
skirts and arrange her hair, which had become 
very much disheveled during her hasty flight. 
No twinge of conscience disturbed her stolid 
spirit. On the contrary she felt a great sense of 
relief to think she had removed for evermore the 
obstacle which had stood between her and her 
happiness. 

That Belinda lay in a watery grave was an as- 
sured fact in the mind of MissSolomon. Yes, 
there was no escaping death for helpless Miss 
Brown in that deep, angry whirlpool. If her 
body should be found the general supposition 
would be that she had accidentally fallen into the 
river. No person could possibly suspect her of 
being the cause of Belinda’s death. Hal would 
now smile upon her as he had done ere the ad- 
vent of the pale-face. And he would marry her, 
too. How plain it all was to her! No more dis- 
turbing influences to balk her aspirations. 

Several hours afterward Miss Solomon proudly 
entered the doorway of her childhood’s home. 
Suddenly her eyes fell upon a familiar figure 
standing near. 

“So you’ve come at last?” said Mr. Brodie 
sternly. ‘‘I suppose you thought you’d drowned 
Miss Brown this morning?” 

Sal was perceptibly startled, but recovering 
her usual stolidity, she said: ‘I don’t see Miss 
Brown this day.” 

**You lie like a trooper!” exclaimed Hal indig- 
nantly. ‘‘As I rounded Bear’s Nose in the canoe 
I saw you push her into the river and heard her 
scream. Don’t try to deny it—I saw you; and, 
Sal, I’ll have you in the skookum house before 
night; for twenty years, too!” 





The Siwash maiden actually turned an ashen 
hue. The very name “skookum house,”’ horri- 
fied her. To be placed therein meant living 
death. She had been seen. There was no need 
denying what she had done. Accordingly she 
began to plead for mercy, but Mr. Brodie was un- 
relenting. She wailed her loud entreaties and 
fell at his feet in abject despair while Mr. and 
Mrs. Jacob Solomon looked on in amazement. 
Finally, when she had promised him that her 
lips were sealed concerning the liquor he gave 
the Indians and that she would never come to 
to his cabin again, Hal departed, assuring the 
terror-stricken Sal her freedom so long as she 
kept her word. 

With what grim pleasure the paternal ancestor 
of Miss Solomon then saw her madly tear the 
ruffles, ribbons and lace from her gingham habi- 
liment, snatch the coral pin and blue beads from 
her throat, strip her fingers of their weight of 
rings, fling her slippers in either corner of the 
habitation and with face half-mantled in her 
long, loose hair, sit down in gloomy silence be- 
fore the glowing embers on the hard- beaten floor. 

At last, to him, his child was saved! 


* 
* * 


A year later, when Mr. Brodie and his pretty 
wife were traversing the Queets in their canoe 
they beheld the no longer aspiring Miss Solomon 
seated on the river bank in all the squalor of her 
ancestry. 

“Do you know, Hal, I always thought she 
pushed me in the river that day,” said Mrs. Bro- 
die, shudderingly. 

‘“*Well, Belinda, if she did I have much to 
thank her for. But for that you might never 
have been my wife,” he said, smiling faintly. 
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A TALK WITH OUR READERS 

It is the custom with most publications to doa 
little boasting at the beginning of a new year 
ahout their achievements in the pastand to make 
large promises of doing still better things in the 
year tocome. We do not care to indulge in this 
self-laudation, but we would like to say a few 
words to our readers about THE NORTHWEST. 
It is now ten years since this periodical was 
established in St. Paul. In its origin it dates 
back to 1877, when it was started in Philadel- 
phia as a little four-page sheet to advertise the 
country through which a few enterprising [ast- 
ern men were attempting to build a railroad. In 
1882 it passed into the handsof its present owner 
and was removed to New York, and in 1884 it was 
planted in its own special field of work. At first 
it was modestly called a journal, but as it grew in 
size and developed features of a literary character 
in addition to its pictures and information con- 
cerning the Northwestern country the word mag- 
azine was added to its name. During the ten 
years of its existence in St. Paul it has witnessed 
the creation of five new States in the field of its 
efforts, and it has done some valuable work to 
bring settlement and enterprise to each and all 
of these States by making known their resources 
and attractions. Its utility has been recognized 
by the best people in the whole immense region 
which lies between Lake Superior and the Upper 
Mississippi Valley on the east and the Pacific 
Ocean on the west. 

Now and then somebody says to us: ‘Well, 
you have illustrated and described pretty much 
all the towns, mountains, rivers, valleys, mining 
districts, forest regions, farming countries and 
cattle ranges in the Northwest, and have pictured 
every phase of Northwestern life; will you not 
have to quit before long? Haven't you exhausted 
the field?” No; we do not intend to quit. We 
intend to keep on. We have two good reasons 
for this course and we want to give them to our 
readers. In the first place the Northwest is by 








no means well populated. It is still a good im- 
migration field. Every Northwestern State and 
all the Provinces of the Canadian Northwest 
want more people and can support a great many 
more than they now have. Inevery one of them 
there are multiform opportunities for men of 
pluck and industry to make for themselves pleas- 
ant homes and to earn a comfortable living. 
The march of population westward across the 
American continent has not terminated. There 
will be occasional halts for short breathing spells, 
but the movement will not cease until all fertile 
lands are occupied, all waters available for irriga- 
tion are utilized, all grazing ranges are stocked 
and all mines, forests and fisheries are fully ex- 
ploited. A publication that has done as much 
effective work in the past as has this magazine, 
in guiding and informing the westward moving 
army of home-seekers, will surely find useful 
work to do in the same line in the future. 

The second reason for the continued existence 
of our magazine is to be found in the fact that it 
has made a host of friends who are attached to 
it and like to read it regularly. It is a welcome 
visitor to parlors, offices, shops and stores; to 
prairie farms, to lonely stock ranches; to mining 
camps in mountain gorges; to lumbering camps 
among the pines or firs; to villages upon the 
billowy, wheat-sown plains beyond the Rockies 
and to towns whose wharves are washed by the 
Pacilic Ocean. Many of these good friends the 
editor knows personally. He has witnessed their 
efforts to build up civilized communities in the 
wilderness. He knows with what zeal and intel- 
ligence they have applied themselves to this task. 
He has visited them in their new homes and 
found them to be the most progressive, wide- 
awake, hospitable and likeable people to be met 
with anywhere in the world. He enjoys his op- 
portunity to send them a batch of interesting 
reading once a month between the orange covers 
of THE NORTHWEST MAGAZINE, and he does 
not intend to surrender this privilege. 

W hat are we going to do during the year 1894? 
We have no big promises tomake. We mean to 
make a good, readable, live, progressive peri- 
odical, whoze primary purpose shall be, as in the 
past, to help the growth of the entire Northwest 
impartially, earnestly and intelligently. We 
shall encourage Northwestern literary talent as 
well as Northwestern settlement and enterprise. 
There will be plenty of attractive pictures in 
every number and lots of fresh, entertaining, 
varied reading on Northwestern topics. Finally, 
we wish our readers one and all a happy new year 
and say tothem: Stay with us and we will stay 
with you and try to do you all the good we can. 

- *@e - 

THE SPOKANE FRUITCONVENTION. 

The movement started by the Washington Hor- 
ticultural Association to assemble a meeting of 
the fruit growers of the Pacific Northwestis going 
to be a marked success. A convention has been 
called to meet in Spokane on Wednesday, Feb- 
ruary 14th and the invitations sent out have met 
with a hearty response from the fruit growers of 
Washington, Oregon, Idaho and British Colum- 
bia. There will undoubtedly be two or three 
hundred delegates attheconvention. The people 
at Spokane are making hospitable plans for en- 
tertaining these visitors. All persons engaged 
in the fruit industry or interested in legislation 
for its benefit or in the transportation of fruit 
are included in the call. There will be a number 
of important papers read and a general exchange 
of opinion and experience in fruit culture. Stat- 
tistics will be presented showing the number of 
fruit growers in the different regions of the Pa- 
cific Northwest, the number of trees growing of 
the different varieties of fruit, the latest annual 
yields, the quantity of fruit shipped to market 
and its money value. Half fares will be given on 
all the railroads running into Spokane. Further 





information concerning the convention will be 
furnished by C. A. Tonneson, secretary, Tacoma, 
Washington. 





cee 
AN UNJUST DEMAND. 

For the first time in the history of railroading 
a company having a short line between impor- 
tant terminal points demands of competing com- 
panies a differential on passenger rates. This is 
the position occupied to-day by the Canadian Pa- 
cific. That company, by the completion of its 
new road from St. Paul to a connection with its 
old main line in Assiniboia, has now a shorter 
route between the Minnesota Twin Cities and the 
tide-water of Puget Sound than that of its prin- 
cipal competitor and only a trifle longer than that 
of its other competitor. Its line is shorter to 
New Whatcom than that of the Northern Pacific 
to Tacoma, and is but nine miles longer than 
the Great Northern line to Everett. Yet the 
Canadian Pacific insists that it shall ticket 
passengers to all Puget Sound towns for ten dol- 
lars less first-class and five dollars less second- 
class than the rates charged by those two roads. 
Heretofore the rule and universal custom gov- 
erning differentials has been that the longer and 
therefore less desirable route should charge a 
lower rate in order to enable it to get some share 
of the business. The only reason given by the 
C. P. for insisting on a rate that is manifestly 
unfair to the American Pacific roads is the fact 
that is has a slower time schedule than theirs. 
Its passengers are about twenty-four hours longer 
in reaching Seattle than those of the rival roads. 
But this is its own affair. It has a good road- 
bed and equipment, and could make good time if 
its management did not prefer for economical 
reasons to run its trains on slow schedules. 

The attitude of the Canadian Pacific is a con- 
fession either of weakness or greediness. The 
company is by no means a weak one. It is the 
pet of the British Government and the partner 
of the CanadianGovernment. It has been richly 
subsidized by both for its operations by land and 
sea. In fact its subsidies can be traced all the 
way from London to Melbourne. From its incep- 
tion it has always had a hand in the Canadian 
treasury. Not content with its domination of all 
Canada, it has invaded the United States at 
various points, never as a fair competitor with 
the American lines but always as a beggar and a 
scalper. Freed from the obligations imposed on 
our roads by the Inter-State Commerce law it 
has insisted on making such rates as it pleased. 
It will carry goodsa thousand miles on American 
territory cheaper than five hundred miles on 
Canadian soil. It has never been willing to work 
for business on even terms with its rivals. It 
always insists on unfair advantage in rates and 
backs up its demand with a threat that unless 
this is conceded it will become a guerrilla in the 
field of railway traffic. It even carries its greedy 
policy to the absurd extreme of insisting upon a 
differential on the rates between Montreal and 
its own Pacific Coast terminals; that is to say, it 
must be allowed to carry passengers over its 
own road, from Montreal to Vancouver and New 
Whatcom, at five and ten dollars less than the 
figures for which the American roads perform 
the same service, although the passengers over 
the American lines between those points must go 
by a longer route and must change cars three or 
four times. Whatever rates the American lines 
fix by agreement the Canadian line is to make 
lower rates between all astern points and all 
Pacific Coast points. 

It would seem as though the big Canadian cor- 
poration, with its powerful financial backing of 
British capital, its many subsidies and franchis- 
es, and its privilege, generously given by the 
American Government, of carrying freight be- 
tween our Eastern cities and our Pacific seaboard 
cities, to the prejudice of our American roads, 
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might now,be ashamed of its policy of unfair- 
ness and might be willing to compete for busi- 
ness in a just and manly way. 





“* 
PROGRESS IN MEDICINE AND SUR- 
GERY. 

Very notable progress was made in both medi- 
cine and surgery in the period between the Cen- 
tennial Exhibition of 1876 and the Columbian 
Exhibition of 1893. Doctors now place less re- 
liance on drugs than they used to do, and more 
on what they call the self-limiting character of 
disease. They have no specifics; they no longer 
believe that one kind of poison drives out an- 
other, as a ferret drives a rat outofa hole. The 
germ theory of disease has sprung up and ob- 
tained universal acceptance. Perhaps it has 
been carried to an extreme, but that it must be 
regarded in the light of a very great and impor- 
tant discovery no one will deny. 

The profession is fast coming to recognize most 
disease as abattle of the bugs. It has discovered 
the special germs of typhoid, of cholera, of con- 
sumption, of diptheria and of other complaints. 
These germs invade the systems of multitudes 
of people. If the cell life is vigorous the germs 
are assimilated as food: if not they devour the 
cell tissue and produce the appropriate disease 
symptoms. Now the enlightened physician no 
longer depends upon medicines to effect cures. 
He knows that the battle must go on until the 
invading army of the bacteria has spent its 
force. If the patient can be tided over this 
period of combat, his heart action maintained 
and various threatening symptoms modified, he 
will get well. If not, the bugs will win the vic- 
tory and he willdie. The best medical science 
now addresses itself to the prevention of disease 
and holds that when once disease has laid hold 
of its victim there is little to do beside good 
nursing. It is uncomfortable to realize that our 
bodies are the prey to vast armies of industrious 
and malignant enemies in the form of minute 
bacteria, but it is the law of the universe that 
all life lives upon other lives, and the recognition 
of truth is never harmful in the end. The 
epoch we are considering has also witnessed the 
rise of a number of popular fads in the field of 
healing, such as Christian Science and Mental 
Science, at the basis of which there is some 
verity that is valuable. It has also seen the 
development of knowledge of hypnotism and the 
power of suggestion, and many enlightened phy- 
sicians now recognize that much of the influence 
of medicine depends upon the attitude of expec- 
tation of the patient and the suggested idea con- 
veyed to his mind from that of the physician 
that the remedies administered are going to do 
him good. In surgery the advance has been 
even more remarkable than in medicine. Sur- 
gery is now almost an exact science, while medi- 
cine is still largely experimental. The surgeons 
now open the skull and successfully remove por- 
tions of the brain. They invade the abdominal 
cavity, secure ‘“‘floating kidneys” to its walls, 
relieve strictures in the intestines and remove 
that always useless and often fatal thing called 
the appendix, which, by receiving in its cul-de- 
sac seeds of grapes or oranges, is apt to produce 
what the doctors used to call peritonitis or en- 
teritis. We cannot here find space to discuss the 
great value of the new antiseptic appliances in 
surgery further than to say that had their use- 
fulness been known at the time of our civil war 
tens of thousands of lives then lost would have 
been saved. Surgeons formerly thought that 
the suppuration of a wound was a necessary 
sloughing off of dead flesh and that it must go 
on for a certain time before the healing process 
could begin. Now they know that suppuration 
is a result of an invasion of bacteria from the 
atmosphere and that the. matter discharged 





shows the ravages of the myriadsof animalcul. 
They bar the door to the invaders by binding the 
hurt with bandages soaked in solutions fatal to 
the life of the bacilli. 





*ee 
EFFORTS FOR MORE SETTLERS. 

A number of Montana newspapers have re- 
cently expressed their dissatisfaction at the fail- 
ure of the last legislature of that State to 
establish a Board of Immigration. They are 
apprehensive that the work of the State at the 
World’s Fair will not produce adequate results 
in the way of new settlement, for the lack of an 
official organization to continue to furnish infor- 
mation concerning the resources of the State 
and to give inquirers such definite facts as will 
lead them to fix their choice of homes upon some 
specific localities. These journals are right in 
their opinion. Every Western State that seeks 
more people and can show good opportunities for 
settlement ought in its own interest to maintain 
an efficient immigration bureau at its capital. 
There will probably be no legislative session in 
Montana until a year from this winter; but it is 
not necessary on that account that all effort in 
this direction should be postponed until 1895. We 
suggest that the county commissioners in each 
county take the matter up. Let them hold a 
meeting as early as possible, invite the attend- 
ance of the editors, the leading farmers, stock- 
men, merchants and others and organiz2 a local 
board. A little money should be raised by vol- 
untary subscriptions, in case the county funds 
cannot lawfully be drawn upon. A small, con- 
cisely- written document should be printed, giving 
a description of the county and pointing out the 
best opportunities that exist within its borders 
for farming, stock-raising, mining and other in- 
dustries. This need not be an expensive pam- 
phlet. A broadside sheet or a small four-page 
sheet in newspaper form will answer the purpose. 
Let these sheets be supplied frasly to all citizens 
who will undertake to mail them to friends and 
acquaintances in the East and the older West 
with letters requesting that they be handed to 
such persons in the neighborhood of the parties 
receiving them as are known to contemplate a 
change of base to some newer country. Copies 
should also be mailed to THE NORTHWEST MAGa- 
ZINE, which is the special medium for spreading 
this sort of information. We will undertake to 
publish the most material parts of all such docu- 
ments, and thus to give to the counties preparing 
them the benefit of our large circulation. No 
doubt the daily papers in Helena and other cities 
in the State will be equally liberal. 

Another means of stimulating immigration 
may be pointed out. There is hardly a county in 
Montana from which one or more leading citi- 
zens do not every winter return to old homes in 
the older States. Let every such citizen be ap- 
pointed aspecial agent of his county to distrib- 
ute documents and labor to secure settlers. A 
little personal effort will goalong way. Insome 
cases the county board could well afford to pay a 
portion of the traveling expenses of an active 
agent, but in most instances this would not be 
necessary. Public spirit is often a stronger in- 
centive than money. The Montanian revisiting 
his old home would feel proud of the commission 
of his county authorizing him to work for her 
interests, and would be glad to be able to report 
on his return that he had been of substantial ser- 
vice to the movement to people the waste places 
of the county and utilize its undeveloped re- 
sources. We areconfident that if this plan is car- 
ried out during the winter and early spring very 
gratifying results will be shown by the time the 
emigration season is fairly under way. There 
should be no delay, however, in acting if action 
is intended. Most people who move West in the 
spring and summer make up their minds during 
the leisure of the winter as to the localities 








where they are to seek new homes. We would 
be glad to see a discussion of this suggestion in 
the Montana press. 
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IN whatever plans may be incubating for the 
re-organization of the Northern Pacific the fact 
should not be forgotten that the preferred stock 
represents money actually put into the construc- 
tion of the road from Lake Superior to Bismarck 
and from the Columbia River to Tacoma. When 
the company was re-organized before, after the 
collapse of 1873, the then outstanding bonds were 
converted into this form of stock. One plan 
now suggested is to convert preferred stock, all 
bonds of later date than the first general mort- 
gage,and all forms of floating debt, into new 
bonds bearing interest at the rate of three per 
cent. It is believed that when normal earnings 
are restored on the road by the return of or- 
dinarily good business conditions throughout the 
country, the company will be able to take care 
of all fixed charges resulting from such an ar- 
rangement. 
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AS an illustration of the way in which Ameri- 
can writers are crowded out of the American 
newspapers by the syndicates which peddle out 
stories and serial novels, the enterprise of Til- 
lotson « Son may be cited. We have received a 
handsome pamphlet from this firm making their 
announcements and offers for 1894. Tillotson & 
Son have their headquarters in Bolton, England, 
and run a branch office in New York. They fur- 
nish fiction for daily and weekly papers, to be 
used exclusively or simultaneously, at very low 
prices. On the list of fifty-two authors which 
they give we find only three American names. 
All the others are English people. The scheme 
is to sell the stories first to the English papers 
and then sell them again to the American papers. 
No doubt the business is a good one for the firm, 
but the whole system is exceedingly bad for 
American literary workers and ought to be dis- 
couraged by every American journal that has a 
soul above sixpences. It is a shame that for the 
sake of saving a trifle our newspapers should give 
their readers a lot of foreign-made tales, having 
no relation to American life or interests, to the 
exclusion of equally good literary material 
offered them by home writers. 
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CANADA has a forest belt reaching from the 
Lower St. Lawrence to the Manitoba prairies. 
Much of this timber country lies convenient to 
water transportation and lumber from it could be 
laid down in all Northern cities in competition 
with our own lumber if the tariff did not stand in 
theway. On the Pacific Coast in British Colum- 
bia she has another forest belt contiguous to 
water and its lumber could be shipped to San 
Francisco and other California ports were it 
not for the tariff duties. Canada could afford to 
do something very handsome by us in the way of 
reciprocity if we would throw our lumber mar- 
kets open to her. She might admit our agricul- 
tural implements and a number of other manu- 
factured articles duty-free in return for the 
privilege of selling one of her great staples to 
our people without let or hindrance. But the 
tariff bill now pending in Congress proposes to 
put lumber on the free list without asking any 
return whatever from our neighbor. This is a 
stupid proposition. It comes from free trade 
doctrinaires who have not a particle of business 
sense. It is pure sentimentalism. Our lumber 
industry is greatly depressed just now by hard 
times. Why invite competition from beyond 
the international boundary? And if we want 
to invite such competition why not get some 
benefit for our own people in the way of a trade? 
Is it a game of “give-away” that our tariff 
tinkers are trying to play in Washington? 
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THE period between the Centennial and the 
Columbian fairs witnessed the general introduc- 
tion of one invention of very great importance 
and far-reaching influence, although apparently 
of a minor character. I refer to the typewriter. 
Writing machines were made prior to the Cen- 
tennial, and the origins of the invention date 
back nearly half a century, but the perfection 
of these admirable little devices and the educa- 
tion of the public into a general knowledge of 
their usefulness is an affair wholly of our own 
day. The Remington company had perhaps 
made a thousand machines prior to 1876, but the 
typewriter of that day was a clumsy affair com- 
pared to any of the many different machines of 
the present time, and it was rather a plaything 
than an aid in the work of writing. I have no 
statistics at hand to show how many typewriters 
are nowin use in the United States, but at a 
moderate estimate the number cannot be less 
than half a million. They are found everywhere: 
in public offices, in railway offices, in mercantile 
concerns, in the offices of lawyers and news- 
papers, and in the libraries of authors and 
writers for the public press. They have opened 
a new field of employment for tens of thousands 
of young women and they have materially re- 
duced the labor of writing for multitudes of busi- 
ness and professional men, who use them for 
their own work without the assistance of a pro- 
fessional operator. With alittle practice a man 
can increase his speed of composition and writ- 
ing fifty per cent by the use of one of these 
machines over the most rapid work with the old 
steel pen. There are, no doubt, some drawbacks 
in the effects of the machine on the literary 
style. Perhapsthe tendency of machine writing 
is to produce machine composition. Still, the 
drift of the age, apart from this mechanical de- 
vice, is unquestionably toward compactness 
and precision of style and away from the old 
methods of diffusing thought in elegantly 
rounded and sonorous phrases. The typewriter 
saves time, makes accurate copy, prevents errors 
and losses from illegible writing, and is a great 
blessing to the world of business and the world of 
letters. 


No observer of the signs of the times can fail 
to notice the steady changes going on in religious 
thought. Carried along in spite of themselves 
on the great stream of human progress, the 
churches have practically abandoned many things 
once considered essential in their beliefs. No 
intelligent preacher now ventures to expound 
the old doctrine of an eternal hell. It has been 
abandoned and relegated to the rubbish of the 
past after having served to terrify and torment 
humanity for centuries. The old belief in the 
literal inspiration of the scriptures is now only 
held by very narrow minds. No one possessing 
even a very moderate knowledge of scientific 
truth now thinks that the world was made in six 
days by the special creative acts of an anthropo- 
morphic Jehovah, or that there was an actual 
Adam or a real Garden of Eden. The churches 


are admirable social and charitable institutions, 
inspiring a desire for good and upright lives, 
elevating the thoughts of their members to an 
acceptance of the divine order of things, and in- 





culcating a hope of immortality, but they are no 
longer the combative teachers of theology and 
expounders of creeds that they were in the boy- 
hood of men now arrived at middle age. With 
the decline of theology, however, there has been 
no advance of materialism; on the contrary, 
there is noticeable a distinct weakening, both 
in scientific materialism and in the pessimitic 
view of the universe, which originated in Ger- 
many and obtained great currency a few years 
ago. The young men and women of the present 
age believe in the dominance of spirit over mat- 
ter, and cherish a hope that the immortality of 
the human soul will at no distant time become 
an accepted and demonstrable truth. 





RAILROAD managers are not yet convinced 
that electricity is going to be applied tothe haul- 
ing of heavy trains of freight and passengers on 
the regular railroads in the country. They do 
not doubt the practicability of doing this, but they 
question its economy. Something would be 
gained by not hauling the fuel along with the 
motor, as must be done with the steam locomo- 
tive, but more fuel would have to be burned to 
generate the power at various points along the 
road, because some part of the power is neces- 
sarily lost in transmission. Besides, it seems 
necessary to practical railroad men that to avoid 
accidents and delays each train should carry its 
source of power with it rather than pick it up 
from a wire along the track. Perhaps this may 
yet be accomplished with electric power, by the 
discovery of some economical means of genera- 
ting electricity from chemicals that could be car- 
ried in a tender to the locomotive as coal is now 
carried. If thisis done the gain will be in using 
light electric motors, the driving wheels of 
which will cling to the tracks and secure the 
required grip on the rails by adhesion instead of 
by dead weight as the steam locomotive must do. 
At present, however, practical railway men do 
not regard even the admirable inter-mural rail- 
way of the Columbian Fair, with its storage bat- 
teries, as a long step in the solution of the 
problem of electricity as an economic power in 
general railway service. 

THERE are some curious, incongruous and un- 
fair provisions in the postal laws which ought to 
be remedied and reformed at once. For ex- 
ample, a newsdealer can return unsold copies of 
periodicals to another newsdealer by paying one 
cent a pound, but if he returns them to the pub- 
lishers of such periodicals the postage is four 
centsa pound. This little job was put into the 
statutes by the American News Company, a big 
New York corporation, in order to compel pub- 
lishers to do their business with newsdealers 
through them. The attention of congressmen 
has been called to this flagrant injustice again 
and again, but it still stands fast. Every time a 
change is proposed the lobbyists representing 
the news company manage to haveit smothered 
in committee so it cannot reach either the Senate 
or the House for discussion. Another instance 
of manifest unfairness in the postal code is the 
provision which allows weekly and semi-weekly 
papers to be mailed postage-free to subscribers 
living in the counties where such papers are 
published, but excludes the monthlies from this 
privilege. Nobody has ever been able to explain 
this. No reason can be given why the Govern- 
ment should deliver to subscribers a paper four 
or even eight times a month and charge nothing 
for carrying it and at the same time charge full 
postage on a periodical which appears only once 
a month. The attention of the senators and 
members of Congress from Minnesota is respect- 
fully invited to these matters. A long session 
has just begun at Washington and there will be 
time enough to make a few changes in the laws 
which affect the business of the people. In 





these hard times nobody cares much for politics, 
but everybody is anxious to save a dollar here 
and there when he can do it without injuring 
his neighbor. 


PEOPLE who go about lamenting that good 
times will never come back forget that the world 
is always young as well as always old. A new 
generation of young men come forward upon the 
stage of active affairs every few years. They are 
full of the hope, the enthusiasm and daring of 
youth. They rush into new schemes and new 
speculations, heedless of the lessons of failure 
which the past might teach them if they would 
take time to look backward. They do not care 
for the experience of the old men. They firmly 
believe that they know more than their fathers. 
They start the wheels of business afresh and 
bring about a new epoch of confidence, expansion 
and easy money-making. The world belongs to 
the young. They will have their own lessons to 
learn of disappointment and failure, but they 
must learn them from their own experiences and 
not from those of their elders. Unquestionably 
there will come before long another period of 
speculation, resembling the boom times of the 
eighties on which so many people look back long- 
ingly and regretfully. The old fellows will not 
be in it, however. The young men will do the 
booming and reap the rewards and on them will 
fall the troubles and tribulations of the following 
time of shrinkage, settlement and failure. Weof 
the older generation will be out of the running 
by that time. 


WE make a new departure this month in iilus- 
trating Hot Springs, Arkansas. A large number 
of our Northwestern readers will be interested in 
this article, for the reason that they or their 
friends have experienced the charm of the 
Springs asa pleasure and health resort in thee 
winter or early spring months. Much of the 
stock in two of the largest hotels is owned by 
Minnesota men. The gas and water companies 
are also to a great extent Northwestern enter- 
prises and a good deal of real estate in the 
town is in the hands of people from this region. 
Hundreds of people from the Northwestern States 
visit this famous resort every year for the recov- 
ery of lost health or to escape the long Northern 
winter. An article on this place cannot, there- 
fore, be regarded as wholly outside of the field of 
work of a magazine that devotes itself to North- 
western interests. No other resort is of so easy 
access from the Northwest or offers the com- 
bined advantages of an agreeable climate, cura- 
tive mineral water of established merit for many 
diseases, and facilities for living adapted to all 
classes of people. There are big hotels, small 
hotels and boarding houses without number, and 
the throng of guests make life animated and in- 
teresting. 


A FEW days ago Mr. Pierce Ryan, son of the 
late Chief Justice Ryan of Wisconsin, said to his 
brother, Hon. Hugh Ryan of Milwaukee: ‘You 
people here need to travel. You know that Mil- 
waukee is growing rapidly, that St. Paul and 
Minneapolis, not so far away, are big towns, and 
that Duluth is a hummer; but you don’t know 
why. You do not seem to have the slightest 
conception of that Northwestern country trav- 
ersed by the Northern Pacific and made tribu- 
tary to this region. I was in Helena recently 
and I came to the conclusion that it is the big- 
gest city of its size on this continent. It has the 
best average of residences, business blocks, 
modern conveniences, comforts and luxuries, of 
any city of many times its population in this en- 
tire country. Why,the club houses in towns 
like St. Paul and Milwaukee wouldn’t be fit for 
annexes to the elegant new quarters of the 
Montana Club.” 
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F. Marion Crawford’s new novel, “Marion Darche,” 
will be a surprise to the many warm admirers of that 
successful and original Americanauthor. Itis not at 
all in line with his occult stories, such as “Mr. 
Isaacs,” “Zoroaster” or the “Witch of Prague,” nor is 
it another of the beautiful and artistic Italian tales 
that have lately come from his versatile pen. It is a 
story of New York life of the present day—cross pur 
poses in love and marriage, the wreck of a great manu- 
facturing company through the speculations and ras- 
cality of its treasurer; a cold-blooded, selfish husband; 
an affectionate, loyal, but mismated wife: the old 
lover, whom she should have married; a quick, dram- 
atic movement, with a touch of tragedy; then at the 
end happiness for the only people the reader cares to 
MacMillan & Co., New York; price $1.) 


* 
* * 


see happy. 


Professor Clinton Scollard has just issued a fur- 
ther description of his poetical pilgrimage, entitled 
“On Sunny Shores,” It is a companion volume 
to his popular “Under Summer Skies,” the two works 
complementing each other. The charm of style and 
daintiness of touch shown in the former book travels 
is more than maintained. The reader is carried in a 
jaunty way along the Wye River, to“ Ambleside,” down 
the Neckar, through the Tyrol, over the Splugen, and 
tarries for a season at Bellaggio and Verona before 
proceeding to alluring scenes in Greece and Syria. 
Mrs. Margaret Landers Randolph again throws light 
upon the text with her imaginative illustrations, and, 
us in**Under Summer Skies,” a number of Professor 
Scollard’s fanciful poems, inspired by the events of 
the journey, are scattered through the volume. ( Pub- 
lished by Charles L. Webster & Co., New York; price 
S1.00 : 

* . > 

We are the recipients of a fine photogravure from 
Thos. Blink’s elegant painting of “Steady,” of which a 
fuithfnl illustration is heregiven. This artist has de- 
veloped in art the ennobling characteristics of these 
intellectual companions of man. This class of pic 
tures is limited: as scenes of this character are not 
regarded as the highest order of art. yet they afford 
correct ample scope for display of talent in composi- 
tion, in drawing and anatomical knowledge of ani- 
mals. Life and movement are the qualities which the 
pairiter must strive after chiefly, which when united 
with effective grouping and true coloring, 
renders his work pleasing and instructive. 
The beautiful setters, so truly pictured, 
fairly illustrate their remarkable intelli 
gence, and the central figure, the pointer 
is simply perfection. It is remarkable the 
self-denial shown by the setter and pointer; 
they, at the very moment when other dogs 
satisfy themselves and rush upon their 
game, suddenly stop and point with almost 
breathless anxiety to that which we might 
naturally suppose they would eagerly seize. 
If, too, a steady pointer be narrowly watched 
when on his game, it will be seen how he 
holds his breath. Itis evident he suffers a 
certain degree of pain, for he respires quick- 
ly. As he runs to his master in the field he 
puffsand blows and his tongue is invariably 
hanging from his mouth, yet this is never 
seen when on the point. C. P. Coggeshall, 
the art publisher of Chicago, has selected a 
desirable subject in this beautiful work, and 
we feel certain success awaits him in the 
issue of art treasures of this quality and 
character. 

* ® * 

Charles L. Webster & Co., New York, have 
brought out in a dainty little volume a 
selection from the sketches by Mary Rus 
sell Mitford, entitled “Our Village,” which 
appeared in England more than half acen- 
tury ago. Miss Mitford was born in 1786 and 
died in 1855. Her literary fame, based upon 
numerous volumes of tales, poetry and 
sketches, extending during her lifetime to 
the whole English-speaking world, but to 
the present generation of readers she is lit- 
tle more than a name. To resurrect from 
oblivion some of her best work and put itin 
the attractive form of asingle volume isa 
creditable undertaking. Her pictures of 
village life.and character have a distinct 





quality of their own, reminding one a little of Irving, 
of whom she was a warm admirer. They are genial and 
restful and they have a literary finish wanting in 
much of the hurried writing of the present day. (Price 
60 cents bound in blue and 75 cents in white. 

* * 

Albion Tourgee has woven into the narrative of the 
voyage of Columbus and the discovery of America a 
story called “Out of the Sunset Sea.” which brings viv- 
idly out of the past manners and customs of the fif- 
teenth century. The author has evidently given care- 
ful study to the history and literature'‘of that epoch. 
Columbus, the two Pinzons, his lieutenants, John 
Cabot, Ferdinand andIsabella,Spanish sailors,soldiers, 
priests and adventurers, all move through the story 
like real live people, and not like faintly outlined 
characters from musty medi#val history. In this book 
Judge Tourgee has struck a new vein. He made his 
reputation at a single bound some fifteen years ago by 
his “Fool's Errand,” a novel of reconstruction days in 
the South. His later work has dealt with political 
and social questions mainly, Now he shows the versa- 
tility of his talent by going back four hundred years 
and reproducing in an entertaining novel the life and 
thought of the great period of romantic adventure 
and discovery. The book isillustrated by Aimee Tour- 


gee and is very handsomely bound. (Merrill & Baker. 
publishers, New York: price $1.75. 
* ’ * 


From Lee & Shepard, Boston, we have “The Begin- 
nings of American Literature,” by Francis H. Under- 
wood; price $1.50. This work is intended to show the 
beginnings and growth of American literature down 
to a comparatively recent period,and will be com- 
pleted in two volumes. The first series, now published, 
has an Historical Introduction, serving also as a Gen- 
eral Survey. The body of the work consists of bio- 
graphical and critical notices of eminent authors be- 
ginning with Jonathan Edwards. and ending with 
those born previous to 1826, of which the last happens 
to be Richard Henry Stoddard, the poet. At the closa 
isaninteresting chapter upon “Some Mostly Forgot- 
ten Poets.” The notices of the leading authors will be 
found specially attractive, as they have been carefully 
studied and compactly written. The tone is judicial, 
yet not unsympathetic, and the general fairness of 
the judgments will not be questioned. This work, in 
connection with the author's “Handbook of American 
Literature,” will be of great value to all libraries, 
teachers and students of our country’s literature, as 
well as to the general reader. It contains a vast 
amount of interesting information, and is a most 
agreeable companion for a leisure hour. The second 
volume will probably appear within a year, and will be 
devoted to the great and increasing throng of authors 
born since 1825. : 

x * 4 

Books describing ideal conditions of society have 
enjoyed considerable popularity from Sir Thomas 
Moore’s “Utopia,” down to Bellamy’s “Looking Back- 
ward.” It is pleasant to read of a world from which 





the things that annoy usin this imperfect stage of ex 

istence have been eliminated. The latest effort of this 
sortis A.P. Russell's *Sub-Coelum: a Sky-Built Human 
World.” Just think over everything that you would 
like to have improved in the institutions and condi 

tions of the present time, from preaching to cooking. 
from marriage to funerals, and include even such mi- 
nor annoyances as flies, gossips hotel smells, and 
jangling bells, and you will hardly be able to hit upon 
any single thing that is skipped by the author of this 
book. All sorts of nuisances have been reformed out 
of Sub-Coelum, not by legislation, but by gradual de- 
velopment. Even the lawyers are strictly honest and 
unselfish men in that imaginary republic, and there 
are no hypocrites among the preachers or empirics 
among the doctors. The very small residuum of in- 
habitants who are not strictly chaste and honorable 
are locked up for life. We are afraid that such a world 
would be rather dull. The average man might feel in 
it as the American did in the picture galleries of Eu 

rope, where he had seen saints without end until he 
said he longed for one picture of a first-class sinner 

Sub-Coelum is not a dull book, however, although the 
worldit describes would be too perfect for the struggle 
against obstacles and evil which develops robustness 
and manliness. The style is rather fatiguing on ac- 
count of the short, choppy sentences, but the theme is 
worked out in anentertaining fashion and the picture 
ofan almost faultless race, living in a life free from 
trouble and dying only of old age, is enlivened by nu- 
merous anecdotes and by many queer and captivating 
Published by Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Bos 
ton; price, $1.00.) 


conceits. 


* 
* * 


“Sir Francis Bacon’s Cipher Story; Discovered and 
Deciphered by Orville W.Qwen, M.D.” (Howard Pub 
lishing Co., Detroit; price 50 cents Thisisatiresome 
effort in blank verse to assert, but not to demonstrate 
that there is a cipher in Shakespeare; that all of 
Shakespeare's works were written by Bacon: that 
Bacon also wrote Spenser's “Fairy Queen,” Marlowe's 
plays and a lot of other literature; that Bacon was an 
illegitimate son of Queen Elizabeth and nany other 
things contradicted by history, tradition and good 
sense. Life is too short to read this rot. or even 





enough of it to determine whether Dr. Owen isacrank 
unhinged by the perusal of Ignatius Donn Ily’s cipher 
theory or isa smart literary fakir. In this connection 
Henry Irving's opinion of the Bacon-Shakespeare con 
troversy is worth recalling 

“T have never been able,’ says Mr. Irving. “to take 
any serious interest in this controversy. The apex of 
the ludicrous was touched when Mr. Ignatius Donnelly 
wrote a stupendous work to prove that Bacon wove 
into Shakespeare’s plays a narrative in cipher full of 
historical incidents that never happened After this, 
there remains nothing for the Baconian party to 
achieve. They ought to weep like Alexander because 
there are no more trophies. When the Baconians can 
show that Ben Johnson was either a fool or a knaye, 
or that the whole world of players and playwrights at 





“sTEapDY.”’—[From Thomas Blinks’ famous painting. 
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The Metaphy il Publishing Company New York 


issue “The Philosophy of Mental Healing,” a hand- 
ome volume of 250 pages, on thick paper, well-bound 
price ® The author s Leander Edmund Whipple 
The box smuch the most logieal and comprehensive 
effort that has as yet been madcin print to furnish a 
practical exposition of the theories of the mind-cure 
people It laims to le a practical exposition of 
natural restorative power Readers of this magazine 
who pin their faith on drug poisons as the only possible 
remedies for diseased nditions of the body will not 
ire te nt t} philosophy and will be disposed 
to dismissit asa humbug, or at best a fad of unbal- 
inced it thers 3; a growing class of people 
wh ire disposed to look deeper than material condi 
ind 1 find int d or spirit the real potency 

wl h build pand animates the human body Such 
people w t ud t read a brief account of the 
1in thes f mental hea g According to the phi 
losophy of tl system man is understood to be, first 
spirit, a living intelligence, capable of thought for a 
ns us purpose it living entity of spiritual es 
sence and substance—eternal, indestructible, and not 
subjeet to phy il injury or outward control, Sec- 
ona, 1 nd, wil h + spirit n the thinking process 
of living activity rhird, body, an outward expression 
of mind in the evidence of sensation, through a physi 
il swste mposed chietly of millions of ganglia and 
erves, combined in so intr ite a system that its de- 
ta ire a bey 1 hu i omprehension sO 


nfinite n number that even the point of a needle 
placed in contact with the kir ometimes covers not 


only a nerve, but a syste nerves too fine to be ex- 


amined by material agency Nothing physical can be 
onstructed fine enough to operate advantageously 
upon these infinitesimally small organs, to say noth- 
ng of influe ng the vital tluid which flows through 
ther I str tion they are finer than the molec 
ular fort fanydrug. Yet these delicate instruments 
ire of ther st vitalimporta einevery act of phys 

il life and direct irative nfluences are mpossible 
except through some mode of their activity controlled 
by thoug! 

In an attempt to heal disease the conventional phy- 
s in approaches the case from a material standpoint 
reaching the physical body through the ston ach by 
means of hemical actior The metaphysician, or 
mental heale ipproache the ise from an opposite 
standpoint ! lering the patient as a spiritual be 
ng. rather than a thing composed mainly of material 
element He reaches the physical system through 
the brain and the gigant nervous system, rather 
than through the stomach—entering the front door 

1 meetirg his hos the drawing-room instead of 
n the kitcher Comprebensive understanding is the 
basis of operation-rather than chemical fermentation 
Appeal is made to the ntelligent soul on the plane of 
understanding, instead of t the personality on the 
plane f sensation correct living action is thereby 


established in mind and super-consciously re-enacted 
in the brain cells. This condition is immediately 
transmitted through nerve circulation to all parts of 
the body, changing wrong modes of action in each or 
gan to those which are right, and correcting every dis- 
torted function 

The metaphysician claims that body ts all mind 
that diseases are under direct control of the mental 
mechanism and can be undermined and thrown off by 
correct mental activity; and further that the thought 
of the physician is a real force that can be projected 
to the mind of the patient so as to change not only its 
onscious, but its unconscious activities, establishing 
conditions that are harmonious and restorative. We 
could wish that Dr. Whipple had been more explicit as 
to that precise mode of thinking the mental healer goes 
through when he is thinking health into his patient, 
but perhaps this is a secret of the art of mindcure and 
is not to be rashly confided to the laity. One thing 
the mind-cure doctors can safely assert—their per- 
centage of cures is certainly as great as that of the 
drug doctors 





*@e 
Superior Train Service to Pittsburg. 


The Baltimore & Ohio Railroad offers the public the 
most convenient train service between Chicago and 
Pittsburgh. The route is via Akron, Ravenna, War- 
ren and Youngstown, Ohio. Two solid trains are run 
every day, both carrying day coaches and new vesti- 
buled sleeping-ears through without change. 

The Pittsburg express leaves Chicago at 3.00 P. M., 
and arrives Pittsburg the next morning at 7.0. The 
vestibuled limited also leaves Chicago at7.30 P. M. and 
arrives at Pittsburg the next morning at 11.10. The 
vestibule limited also carries a Pullman sleeper to 
Cleveland, via Akron, arriving at Cleveland at 8 A. ™. 

All B. & O. trains depart from the Grand Central 
Passenger Station. corner Fifth Avenue and Harrison 


Street,Chicago, the finest and most commodious station 
in America. 


‘AS ITHERS SEE US.” 


The December number of E. V. Smalley's excellent 
NORTHWEST MAGAZINEIis a good one,and will be wel 
comed by all its readers. It is filled with information 
on all points about the great Northwest,while sketches 
of life and character peculiar to the region enliven the 
pages Of Interest to Settlers” contains much infor- 
mation about different sections of the country,—Steele 

NV. D.) Ozone. 

* 

An entertaining sketch of an old-timer, one Henry 
Eck, is found in this month's NORTHWEST MAGAZINE, 
It is written by H.J. Ross, of this city. Eck was a 
typical Western desperado and committed suicide on 
the centennial Fourth of July, 1876,and his “will,” a 

umble of broken sentences, which is on record at the 
probate office, forms the text of the sketch. Mr. Ross 
isa writer of much ability and his Northwest sketches 
are always interesting and entertaining.—Pembina 
N. D.) Pioneer-Exrpress. 
* 

THE NORTHWEST MAGAZINE is one of the leading il- 
lustrated periodicals in the West. It is always hailed 
with delight when it arrives on this side of the Cas- 
cades. Its home is now linked to Fairhaven by steel 
bands, and Brother Smalley knows how to say a good 
word now and then for this naturally favored region, 
which, by the completion of the Great Northern Rail 
way has placed Puget Sound in touch with the Missis- 
sippi Valley and the Great Lakes.—Fairhaven ( Wash 
News 

* 

E. V. Smalley’s NORTHWEST MAGAZINE has done no- 
ble work in the settlement of the great Northwest, 
and during the coming year it proposes to redoubleits 
well-directed efforts. 

The December number is as usual beautifully illus- 
trated and fullof goodthings. Thereisan able article 
on the Umatillas, by Miss Edith Day, the young lady 
who recently traveled 10,000 miles in seventeen days. 
Miss Day's portrait also appears, and her excellent 
literary work shows that she is destined to reach the 
front rank in her profession. The great mining and 
irrigating interests of the Northwest are fully ex- 
plained and well illustrated, and Mr. Smalley contrib- 
utes his usual amount of sensible, interesting -edito 
rial.—Puyallup (Wash.) Commerce. 


Jack Do you believe in the transmigration of 
souls, Jo 

Joe What's that, Jack?” 

“Why, for instance, that that cow has hada prior 
existence in another form—perhaps been a being like 
myself 

Joe—"Oh, no doubt the cow’s been a calf.” 





—*@e 
Little Dick—*Who’s in the parlor?” 
Little Dot Mrs. Blank. She won't get through 
her call for an hour yet.”’ 
“How do you know?” 
I just heard her say, ‘Well, I mus’ be going.’ ” 


HOTEL 





Accommodations first-class, 
Elevatorand all Modern Conveniences. 


Absolutely Fire-proof. 
Steam Heat Throughout. 


$2.00 to $3.00 per aay. 
$72.50 to $21.00 per week. 


Location Central, 
Immediately opposite principal Bath Houses. 


PRICES: 


EK. S. PUTNAM, Clerk. 


CONSUMPTION 


is averted, or if too late to 
avert it it is often cured and 
always relieved by 


Scott’s 
Emulsion 


the Cream of Cod-liver Oil. 
Cures Coughs, Colds and 
Weak Lungs. Physicians, the 
world over, endorse it. 


Don't be deceived by Substitutes! 
Prepared by Scott & Bowne, N. Y. Al! Druggists 


H. M. SMYTH PRINTING CO., 


Railroad and Commercial Printers, 
Lithographers and Map Publishers. 


316-318 Robert Street, St. PAUL, MINN. 


WILLARD 8. DENNIS, 
Importer & Jobber of Havana Cigars, 


Wholesale Dept.: 326 Jackson Street. 
Branches: Globe Building and Ryan Hotel. 


ST. PAUL, MINN. 


ERIESSON, BRADY & CO., 








Distillers’ Agents 


AND 


Wholesale Liquor Dealers. 


M. ERIESSON, F. G. BRADY, 
F. J. HUBER, JULIUS KESSLER. 


42-50 East 7th St., - ST. PAUL, MINN. 





D. L. DOWD’S HEALTH EXEROISER. 
Y Ss For Gentlemen, Ladies, Youths; ath- 
© lete or invalid. Complete gymnasium; 
takes 6inch floor room; new, scientific, 
(Os durable, cheap. Indorsed by 100,000 
physicians, lawyers, c lergymen and ed- 
itors now using it. Illust’d circular, 40 
engravings free. Scientific Physical and 
Vocal Culture. 9 E. 14th St., New York. 


N. LEHNEN, Ph. D., 


Analytical and Technical Chemist. 


Office and Laboratory, No. 133 E. 5th st., St. Paun, MInn 
Personal attention given toall kinds of Assaying, 
Analyzing and Testing Ores, Food, Water, etc. Samples 
by mail etengeuss attended to promptly. W rite forte terms 









“ASTHMA 


Send for a Free tria Thea of 





SCHIFFMANN’S ASTHI MA CURE. 

Never fails to give instant relief in the worst 

cases, and effects cures where others fail. 
Address DB. RB. SCHIFFMANN, 














W. C. KOPS, Proprietor. 
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HOT SPRINGS, 


Situated in the heart of the Ozark Mountains. 
any city of 100,000 population in America. 


ARKANSAS, 


The “Carlsbad of America.” 


Has six public schools and sixteen churches. 


Population 15,000. Has larger and better hotel facilities than 


Has a hotel capacity for 


10,000 guests and entertains over 50,000 visitors annually. Has seventy-two hot springs that flow over 500,000 
gallons daily. Has nineteen bath houses with a daily bathing capacity of 12,000. Other noted mineral springs are 
located in the immediate neighborhood. Hot Springs has a good free library, an opera house, and there are beauti- 
ful and picturesque rides and drives leading in all directions from the city. 


residents of the North to buy a winter home. 


It is the best place in the South for 
Real estate is cheap and the climate is unexcelled. 


For further information address the Chamber of Commerce, or the Business Men’s Club, Hot Springs, Ark. 





The HIOTELT HAS™Mraw 


HOT SPRINGS, ARKANSAS. 


Ovens January 2Sth. 


Clcses June ist. 


The largest, best appointed, and most liberally managed hotel in the city, with the most central and delighttul location. 
An elegant Bath House is connected with the hotel by a heated covered passage way. The hot water is 
brought directly from the Government reservoir on Hot Springs Mountain. 


The Chicago Daily Herald has to say of Hot Springs: 


“There are many hot springs in the world, but the city of Hot Springs, Ark., is unique and incomparable. 


The city is visited by people from every 


State in the Union and from nearly every country on the globe. The health and pleasure seekers find at Hot Springs what they have sought for in 


vain in other localities.” 


The AVENUE HOTEL. 
Situated on Park Avenue and commanding a 


fine view of the choicest residence and 
business portions of the city. 


Has Accommodations for 300 Guests. 


RATES: 


From $12.50 to $20.00 Per Week. 


Anexcellent bath house connected with the hotel. 


Bath House Rates: $6.00 for 21 Baths. 





DR. JOHN B. BROOKES, 


Homeopathic Physician, 
HoT SPRINGS, ARKANSAS. 


Hale Block, opposite Maurice Bath House. 





J. P. MELLARD. 
Real Estate and Insurance Agent, 


HOT SPRINGS, ARK. 


Negotiatior of Loans and General Collecting. Take 
charge of estates, make disbursements, pay taxes, etc. 


Office, No. 513 Central Ave., 





Refer by permission to Taz NORTHWEST MAGAZINE. 


White Sulphur Springs 
ee eke adeno 


Newly Furnished and Refitted. 
First-class in Every Particular. 


Rates $12.00 per week. 
Three Miles from the City. 


White Sulphur Springs are noted for 
their Medicinal Qualities. 





This handsome property is for sale at a very 
low price, and to the Northern business man 
who desires a splendid location in the best cli- 
mate on earth, should write to the owner, 

L. FEUILLETTE, 


Hot SPRINGS, ARK. 





HENRY N.WILLEY, Manager. 


ST. CLOUD HOTEL. 


MRS. M. D. COATES, Proprietress 


121 Whittington Avenue, 


HOT SPRINGS, - - ARKANSAS. 





Pleasant and Convenient Location. 


On Electric Railway Line. 
Near to Bath Houses. 
A Clean House and a Good Table. 


SPECIAL RATES TO FAMILIES. 





WELLS LeFEVRE, M. D., 
Resident Homeopathic Physician, 


Office, Over Arkansas National Bank. 





The LAMAR BATH HOUSE, 


Situated at the south end of Bath House Row, 


Capacity 40 tubs, all porcelain lined. 


Price: $5.00 for 21 baths. 


M. C. TOMBLER, Proprietor. 
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Wisconsin. 


SuPERIOK! By what magic influ- 
ence has this name been brought 
so prominently to every miller’s 
attention, notonlyin thiscountry 


butinallof Europe? Four years agoa trading post 
n an almost trackless forest. To-day a city of im- 
portance as a milling center In no other country 
ould sucha ehange be made in such a short time 
Four years ago its milling capacity was probably 200 
barrels per day Now it has, or soon will have, a 
capacity of 20,000 barrels per day.—American Miller. 


ACCORDING to the Evening Telegram the Land and 
River Improvement Company is negotiating with the 
American Consolidated Wire and Nail Company, look- 
ne toward the establishment of a branch factory in 
Superior. The trust seems satisfied that from this 


point they can control the Northwest market. It will 
cost 300.000 to construct the plantand putitin op- 
eration, and 250 high-priced mechanics will receive 
employment from it. The securing of this great plant 
will hasten the resumption of the steel plant, as most 
of the material needed for it will be supplied from 


those works, 


Minnesota. 
Tue old project for a railroad from Red Wing to 
Duluth is revived with improved prospects of being 


curried out 


GENERAL MANAGER W.H. F1iSHER has sold out his 


interest in the Duluth & Winnipeg Railway and re- 
signed his position. The Duluth, South Shore & 
Atlantic has taken possession of the road, and its 
manager, Mr. Fitch, now controls it Two corps of 
engineers are running a line from the present ter 
minus to Crookston. Anextension to Winnipeg is also 
talked of and the coming spring will probably be an 
ictive one in railroad building in this part of the 
country Grand Rapids Revieu 

rue cities of Duluth and Superior have made a de- 


ded step toward unity in future business by organ- 
zing the Duluth & Superior Harbor Improvement 
Commission. This body has for its president Alex- 
ander McDougall, of Duluth, manager of the whale- 


back ship building plant; for its vice president, Mayor 
Kennedy, of Superior, and for its secretary H. B. 
Moore, the Minnesota member of the World's Fair 
Commissior Its first work will be to seek to secure 


for the head of Lake Superior one or two million dol- 


lars for harbor improvements, to bring the depth of 
the channels commensurate with the twenty-foot 
channels the Government is making between Buffalo, 
Chicago and Duluth 


North Dakota. 


With wheat at present prices the best paying way to 
use it to fatten hogs. One farmer reckons that the 


wheat he fed to his hogs last fall netted him#12a 
bushel in pork 

rue purchase of the noted Troy Farm at Dawson, 
west of Jamestown, by a Polish alliance, and its di- 


Vision into small farms for the culture of the sugar 
beet by Polish emigrants, will furnish a very interest- 
ng.and possibly a most important farming experi- 
ment for this State 


E. M. Prouty, of Grand Forks, said: “My sheep are 
allright. I have 11,000 head and 60.000 pounds of wool 
on hand. North Dakota is a splendid sheep country. 
My band of 11,000 yield about seven pounds per head 
on the prairies, while five pounds in Michigan and 
Ohio was a good yield when I was a boy. Some bands 
run as high as nine pounds. The, sheep are wintering 
nicely Those on the range feed on the prairies most 
of the winter. We make provision for hay, but some- 
times do not feed any Nt, Paul Glol 

OLIVER DALRYMPLE. the bonanza farmer of North 
Dakota, said: “We have had the best wheat, the lowest 
yield per acre and the lowest prices this year we have 
ever had. The Government estimates ‘gave our State 
nine bushels per acre Mine will not exceed that. I 


crop 30,000 acres annually. I have never had so much 
ground plowed for the next crop as I had this fall, and 
never got through with my plowing soearly. I have 
not raised cattle or sheep. I have only raised horses 
for my own use; but [I keep several hundred hogs on 
the place, which I have fatted on the low-grade wheat. 





When wheat is below fifty cents a bushel the best thing 
to do with it is to feed it. Lcleared $1,000 on each of 
two car loads of pork I shipped this year from my 
farm. I got better than six cents per pound, live 
weight, for my hogs.’ Mr. Dalrymple says the enor- 
mous crop of wheat produced in Russia affected our 
market seriously. Russia had two successive failures, 
and after two years of rest her lands are more pro- 
ductive than ever. He raised thirteen successive 
crops of wheat on some parts of his land, but com- 
menced summer plowing, and will continue that plan, 
as he gets better results. He looks fora large crop 
next year, because the ground has generally been 
better fitted than usual, the precipitation of moisture 
promises to be abundant, and the land, having rested, 
will yield better results.—St. Paul Globe. 


A younG farmer living near Nash said to us this 
week: “I think thisis the country for a young man to 
getastartin. WhenI began farming two years ago I 
had $25 in all. In 18911 putin my first crop, the pro- 
ceeds of which cleared my farm and left me some 
money on hand. My wheat crop that year was 4,300 
bushels from 100acres. Last year I raised 4,500 bushels 
of wheat on 160 acres, 1,100 bushels of oats from thirty 
acres, and 4.500 bushels of barley from 100 acres. I have 
320 acres of land, good dwelling and other buildings, a 
complete set of machinery and five horses. I am 
twenty-nine years old”.—Grafton News-Times. 

South Dakota. 

Tue last spike on the Spearfish-Englewood exten- 
sion of the Burlington was driven on December 6. The 
advent of the iron horse was hailed with great de- 
monstration by the people of Spearfish, who clus- 
tered about the ends of the grade by the hundred. 


TWENTY-ONE artesian wells have been put down in 
various parts of the State since the first of last March 
as follows: In Bon Homme, Douglas, Hughes, Beadle, 
Spink and Hutchinson counties. one each; Yankton 
County, three; Aurora County, two; Brown County. 
three; Hand County, two. 


Montana. 


THERE are good opportunities for farmers on the 
line of the new Tongue River canal, near Miles City, 
to raise alfalfa, corn, small fruits, vegetables, poultry 
and hogs. 


Tue people of Choteau County had $60,000 to pay in 
taxes. They are delinquent less than $,000. That's 
what we call a fine record. There will bea great many 
more people in Choteau County at the end of 1894 than 
there are now.—Great Falls Leader 

THREE large silver bars, too heavy for one man to 
lift, and valued at about $3,500, the output of the 
Monumental mine atGranite, have been on exhibition 
at the Hotel Warshauer and attracted great interest, 
since silver bullion in those parts isa rarity, gold 
being the pre vailing metal and so common that yellow 
bars attract no special attention. 


THe Montana National Bank, of Helena, which sus- 
pended payment during the panic of last July, has 
resumed business. Vhisis one of the principal finan- 
cial institutions of the State and its resumption ona 
solid basis is a hopeful indication of better times. The 
bank was popularly known as the Broadwater bank 
during the lifetime of the late Col. Broadwater, who 
was for a long time its president. 


IF twenty percent of the gold prospects that have 
been recorded in Montana could be worked we should 
see the greatest revival of industry the State hasever 
known. Anditis not by any means an impossibility 
that we may see this in the near future. Cheaper 
methods of work and reduction are continually being 
adopted and claims that a few years ago could not be 
made to pay are valuable properties. There may bea 
less favorable outlook for silver mining, but a golden 
future certainly awaits the bonanza State.—Helena 
Independent. 


“AFFAIRS in banking and financial circles are gener- 
ally improving throughout the Western districts,” 
said a gentleman who has recently returned from a 
tour through Montana and Idaho. “The First and 
Montana National banks of Helena are about to re- 
sume. The Bozeman National of Bozeman and the 
First National of White Sulphur Springs have re- 
sumed, and are in good shape. Business in Idaho is 
better. Many good propositions are being taken up. 
The Parrott mine and smelter at Butte will openina 
few daysand give employment to a great many men. 
Helena is over the scare entirely, and other towns are 
rapidly falling into line. The outlook for the whole 
Northwest has not been better for a year.”—Spokane 
Review. 


FIve quar’ z mills, operating from five to ten stamps 
each, or forty in all, within a radius of seven miles 
of Helena, are showing a monthly output of probably 





$20,000. As developments proceed the yellow metal 
product promises to be largely increased. The lurger 
properties, notably the Drum Lummon, Bald Butte 
and. Penobscot, some miles farther away. are pro 
ducing splendidly,and the monthly totalof gold from 
quartz sources hereabout probably exceeds $150,000. 
The reworking of old placers and the opening of new 
diggings are producing quantities of nuggets and 
dust, the pay in surrounding gulches running up from 
$3 tofiaday tothe man. The total of gold from this 
source will amount toa large sum for the season, es- 
timated to exceed $100,000,— Helena Herald. 

AN enterprise known as the “Lima Reservoir and 
Irrigation Company” is located in Centennial Valley, 
Beaverhead County. which is incorporated in Mon- 
tana, having acapital stock of $100,000. The work of 
building a dam across Red Rock Creek has commenced 
where it passes through a narrow channel in Centen 
nial Valley. A tunnel is also being run through the 
side of the mountain, by means of which water is to 
be taken from the reservoir. The dam will soon be 
completed, as also the necessary canal. so as to put 
water on some 80.000 acres of land lying below the dam 
and in the vicinity of the town of Lima. It is ex- 
pected to ultimately carry water down to the vicinity 
of Dillon. This great project and improvement lies on 
the Utah & Northern Railroad. a main line of the 
Union Pacific system.—Helena Independent. 


Idaho. 
A LARGE sawmill will be built at Hope next spring. 


THREE Indians drove eleven carloads of fine beef 
cattle into Genesee last week, whence they were ship- 
ped to Chicago. The Genesee News is led to remark 
that the dusky braves make more money this way 
than their pale-face brethren at wheat-raising. 


S.A. Moon and James Hensley have discovered an 
asbestos formation on the Salmon Riverand locations 
covering a hundred acres have been made by them. 
The mineral consists of fine crystal elastic fibers of a 
light brown color, which will withstand heat to an in- 
tense degree. Samples have been sent to Chicago and 
the report was flattering for the owners. The mineral 
is said to be very valuable as there are only two mines 
which are being worked; one is in Scotland and the 
other in Quebec.—Moscow Mirror. 


Washington. 


WALLA WALLANS are working to establish in their 
town a $500,000 beet sugar factory, employing 300 hands. 


NEGOTIATIONS arein progress looking to the con- 
struction of arailroad from the Columbia to Lake 
Chelan, chiefly in view of the lumber trade. 


T. W. LOWE says there is room behind the Olympic 
Range in Western Washington for 8,000 homesteaders 
in addition to the 4,000 or 5,000already settled there. 
As yet the country is cut off from the outside world, 
is sparsely settled and is as much a wilderness as Ken- 
tucky was in the days of Daniel Boone 


THE fish canning business of Gray’s Harbor for this 
season, now nearly closed. amounts to nearly 40,000 
cases, or 160,000 cans. This is nearly 2,000,000 cans, and 
represents a very satisfactory output, considering the 
conditions which prevail everywhere. This product 
has been caught by 120 fishermen, twenty-one trap 
men, packed by fifty-eight Chinamen, helped in vari- 
ous ways by fifteen other men, making about 200 
employes in all. 


Dr. CALHOUN believes that Washington's exhibit at 
the World's Fair, within the next five years, will be 
worth no less than $10,000,000 to the State, both in im- 
migration and the investment of capital there. The 
doctor adds: “On the train that I came home on there 
were no less than twenty families coming here to re 
side. They dropped off all along the line. The train 
was crowded, there being two sections. They came 
here solely through the exhibit at Chicago.” 


Tuink of potatoes big enough that it only takes 
twenty-seven to make a bushel. It may bea little 
hard to believe, but you have only to step into the 
Enterprise office to have it verified. They were grown 
by Mr. B. H. Butler. The potatoes are a roundish, blue 
variety, but Mr. Butler did not know the name. Come 
in and see them. It will make you proud of your 
country. even ifit has been arather soggy old thing 
for some months.—Garfield Enterprise. 

KENNEWICK’S futureis a bright one. She has passed 
through the most trying period of a young city’s ex- 
istence and will grow and thrive like a young sapling. 
Our citizens have demonstrated that their hearts are 
in the work of building up and improving the city. It 
has necessitated a frequent call on their purses, but 
they are far-seeing men and that know for every dol- 
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lar thusexpended there will bea return of five. Exten- 
sive street improvements have been (and will be) made, 
new buildings are being erected, new roads leading to 
Kennewick are being constructed and all is life and 


activity in and around Kennewick.—Columbian. 








SPOKANE GROWLNG.—A Citizen making a tour of the 
North Side with a visitor recently, counted 217 new 
houses in the course of construction, or, in other 
words, a provision for 1,08 newcomers on that side of 
the river alone, allowing five people for every house — 
a moderate estimate for these times. The city schools 
were never so crowded as they are now. Put these 
fucts together and judge: whether Spokane is pro- 
vressing or retrograding.—Spokane Chronicle. 

Tue fruit growers’ convention, to be held inSpokane 
the second week in February, is attracting consider- 
ible attention. The railways will join ina half-fare 
rate from all points throughout the Northwest, and 
the attendance is expected to be large. The State 
board of horticulture is making every effort to the 
end that the meeting shall not only prove profitable 

n promoting the production of fruits, but that meth- 
involved for marketing and caring for 
the output. Washington, as is well known, has all 
the natural conditions for excelling in raising fruit, 
but the point bas been reached where it is necessary 
Dealers from local 


ods shall be 


that an outlet shall be provided. 
and eastern points will probably be present at this 
meeting and plans adopted for a future course of 


uction Weat Coast Trade. 


Canadian Northwest. 

Tue leelanders of the Tiger Hill settlement give 
considerable attention to sheep raising and are, per- 
haps, the only Manitoba that prepare 
homemade cloth, flannel and stocking yarns from the 
wool of their own flocks. The wool is carded with 
hand cards and spun ina very skillful manner. Some 
of the wheels used are of a very old fashioned kind, 
such as were used in Iceland, and a number have been 
brought from the distant island with other baggage. 
The resemble those introduced into 


persons in 


wheels much 





Manitoba by Lord Selkirk’s first settlers. When the 
wives and daughters of the Icelanders have prepared 
the yarn, what is not required for stockings is woven 
on hand looms into excellent and durable cloth.- 
Winnipeg Western World. 


DURING the past year the people of Virden, Mani- 
toba, the population of which is about 1,000, spent over 
$75,000 in buildings, A brick-yard has been started at 
which over 300,000 were made during the past season. 


THE H. W. MeNeill Co. are pushing operations at 
their coal mines at Anthracite. Alberta, and have be- 
tween 400 and 500 men engaged. The average output a 
month is between 8,000 and 9.000 tons. A great deal of 
this comes east to Winnipeg. Mr. McNeill claims that 
the prospects for the development of the coal industry 
inthe Territories are good, and his company intend 
to further enlarge their operations.— Winnipeg West- 
ern World. 


ONE of the wonders of the Slocan Country will soon 
be a thing of the past, says the Nelson Miner. The 
*Pinnacle of Ore” in the Noble Five group, about 
which there was so much talk when the camp was first 
discovered, is being broken up, and will be shipped to 
San Francisco. Thechunk of ore, estimated to weigh 
over a hundred tons, and valued at between $17,0°0 
and $18.00. stood solid and clean on the hillside, prob- 
ably the largest and most valuable nugget in the 
world. The bowlder was photographed before the 
breaking up process began. 








A SHIPMENT of eighty tons of slate was made re 
cently from the Jervis Inlet quarries of the Westmin- 
ster Slate Company. Fifty tons went by steamer to 
San Jose, for the United States Government. Most of 
the balance of the cargo was spipped per C. P. R. to 
Portage Ja Prairie, Manitoba, to complete an order of 
the Canadian Pacific Railroad Company for slate roof 
ing for the new station buildings. Samples of the 
slate were asked for and submitted to the Department 
of Public Works at Washington from the quarries of 
Pennsylvania, Vermont. Maine and British Columbia, 
tested and examined by experts and reported upon, as 





a result of which the B.C. article was chosen by the 
department, and asa sequence of this the Westminster 
Slate Company received an material for 
roofing a Government building in California, as men- 


order for 


tioned above. 

Walton, M. E. 
“The 
value of the picked and dressed ore from the Slocan 


In an inverview recently Prof. A. E 
M. I., speaking of British Columbia mining said 
camps runs from about 100 ounces and as high as 500 
ounces, and carries from sixty to seventy-five per cent 
communication, roads and cheap 


galena. Railway 


transport is now what is required, They are in course 
of construction, and when completed, smelting and 
Then the 


mining region of British Columbia will give a profit 


reduction works will no doubt be erected 


lasting barvest from its mines to their 


Winnipeg Western World, 


able and 
owners.” 





Se 
WINTER. 
We can now behold King Winter 
In his garb of spotless white, 
Coming with his signal warning 
On this bleak December night 
llow we shudder as we watch him, 
Whilst he lays his mantle down, 
Witha fixed determination 

To settle in our town 


Shall we say, “Kind friend, you're welcome 
To our hospitable land, 

For you fill our hearts with pleasure 
Let me grasp your icy hand’’? 
Or, in stern co-operation, 
Shall we openly defy, 

And demand an explanation? 
Tell us, you old rascal, why 

You, without an invitation, 

Have imposed upon us thus 

As regards the situation 

What's the use to make a fuss 


W.T. LEONARD 





A. E. JOHNSON, 


A. EK. JOHNSON & CO.,, 
General Land & Emigration A gts 


OLAF O. SEARLE. 





STEAMSHIP TICKETS 


—to or from— 
EUROPEAN POINTS. 
We represent 
Cunard, American, White Star, 


and all other first-class lines. 


BANK DRAFTS 


Issued on all the leading Banks of 
Europe. 


RAILROAD TICKETS N 


to all points 
North, West, South and East, 


AT LOWEST RATES. 


—of choice— 


RAILROAD LANDS 


Minnesota, Dakotas, Montana. 
Idaho, Washingtonand Oregor 


Sold at low prices 
and on easy terms. 





General Office: 


Cor. Third and Sibley Sts., 
ST. PAUL, MINN 











BEFORE YOU BUILD 


It contains 254 Plates, mostly of houses costing 
$1,000 and upwards, with guaranteed estimate of 
cost. Also some banks, blocks, court and school 
houses, hotels, etc. Book 16x11 inches, 150 pages. 
Sent to any address, express p 
$2 in paper, $3 in cloth, gilt top. Sent C. O. D. with 
privilege of examination if desired. 


OMEYER & THORI, Architects, 


Get Our Book, 
“HOMES FOR ALL.” 


repaid, on receipt of 
Circular of 26 Cuts Free. 


Chamber of Commerce, ST. PAUL, MINN. 





THE JUDCES §:. 
WORLD'S COLUMBIAN EXPOSITION 


Have made the 


HIGHEST AWARDS 


(Medals and Diplomas) to 


WALTER BAKER & CO. 


On each of the following named articles: 


|| BREAKFAST COCOA,. . . . 


Premium No. 1, Chocolate, . . 


Vanilla Chocolate, .... - 
German Sweet Chocolate, . . 


Cocoa Batter, « « « 6 « © « 





For “purity of material,” “excellent flavor,” 
and “uniform even composition.” 


WALTER BAKER & CO., DORCHESTER, MASS. 


SAME AS USED By NORTHWEST MAGAZINE. 
SEND FOR SAMPLES AND PRICES. 


COLUMBIAN ENGRAVING CO. 


559 DEARBORN ST. CHICAGO 











THE FAMOUS SUNNYSIDE IRRIGATED LANDS. 


I have over 80,000 acres of the best FRUIT, ALFALFA and HOP LANDS in the world 
Under the main canal of the Northern Pacific, Yakima & Kittitas Irrigation Co., which is sixty miles long and waters the handsome and fertile valley 


known as SUNNYSIDE, in the lower Yakima Valley. 


No failure; crops every season. 





Peaches, Pears, Apples, Plums, Apricots, Che 
Water when you wantit. Tracts from ten acres upwards. Write for information. 


es, Prunes, and Grapes grow prolific here. 


JAMES KNOX, ZILLAH, PIERCE Co., WASH. 
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Finance and Real Estate. 





MINNESOTA. 


DULUTH, 
716 Torrey Building. 


MINNEAPOLIS, 
28 Chamber of Commerce Bldg. 


ANDREW H. BURKE, 


Grain Commission. 


SAMPLE GRAIN A SPECIALTY. 


Cash advances made on bills of lading. Prompt re- 
turnsand settlements made. Careful attention given 
to all business entrusted to us. Correspondence so- 
licited. Market report mailed free on application. 


NORTH DAKOTA. 


ADED Mr EN 
uy LAND in 


Lone HEM 
Bate DAKTy, 


now B 


Nheep Rianzes in Foster County. 


We have tionsin I 
ire well adapted for 


fifteen 


ome entire s¢ oster County that 
the 


Carrington, 


James 
the 


sheep. They lie on 


River, about miles east of 


WASHINOTON. 








The First National Bank, 


PORTLAND, OREGON. 


Designated Depository and Financial Agents 
of the United States. 


Capital and Surplus, - - ~- 





$1,000,000. 


HENRY FAILING, President. 
H. W. CORBETT, Vice President. 
G. E. WITHINGTON, Cashier. 
H. J. CORBETT, Ass’t Cashier. 





ARMS NVESTMENTS 
Pro and FOR 
ARMERS NVESTORS. 
“" The country can never be any larger unless an 


earthquake lifts up the bottom of the sea. 

* There is no more land in the United States than 
when Columbus discovered it, except a little made 
ground at the mouths of the rivers. 

* Our population is increasing very fast and the 
hunger for land will become greater every year. 

* Land is increasing in value every day. In time it 
will be as high priced as it is in England. 

© Land is the basis of all wealth. 

* It cannot be stolen. 

* It cannot run away. 

© 1t cannot burn up. 

{ It produces the food of man and animals. 

* It is the safest investment on earth. 

© It can still be had in the Northwest at very rea- 
sonable prices. 

* It can still be 
Northwest. 


homesteaded in some parts of the 





county seat Along the river there is good meadow 
and the land rises from these bottoms in hills about 
1”) feet high, with gentle slopes. Experienced sheep | 
men will observe that these sections possess all the 


requisite for hes--good water, hay anda 


We will sell any of these sections for 83 an 


sheep rane 
ary runge 


acre on five years’ credit plan 


\ddress B.S. RUSSELL, General Agent Minnesota 
& Dakota Land and Investment Co., Jamestown, N. D 
ipply at the general office of the company, Bank of 
Minnesota Building, St. Paul, Minn 
MONTANA. 


First National Bank, 


HELENA, MONTANA. 


United States Depository. 
Paid up Capital, - 
Surplus, - - : 


$500,000 
700,000 





Genera! Banking Business and Collections in the North- 
west receive prompt attention. 


8.T. H -< SER, Pres’t. E. W. KNIGHT, Cashier. 
. H. KLEINSCHMIDT, Ass’t Cashier. 
GEO. H HILL, Second Ass’t Cashier. 





* Itis the only cheap or free land of any agricultu- 
ral value remaining untaken in the United States. 


* In the Devils Lake and Turtle Mountain districts 
of North Dakota free farms produced in 1891 and 1892 
from 20 to 40 bushels of wheat to the acre. 


* In the Red River Valley returns often pay for im- 
proved farms from a share of a single season’s crop. 

“ Land on the crop share plan can still be had. 

“ Why do men live on high priced rented land back 
East, which they can never own, often paying for 
fertilizers per acre more than virgin soil can be 
bought for in the West? 

“ Fine ranges invite the attention of stock raisers 
in Montana. 

“* Minnesota, Montana, Idaho and Washington con- 
tain the only forests of valuable timber remaining in 
the republic. 

* The Northwest invites everybody.” There is a good 
deal of everything to be found there. 

< The new transcontinental line of the Great North- 
ern gives transportation facilities to large areas of 
new farming, grazing lumbering and mining country. 


* For publications and information about rates, 





routes, localities, etc., in the Northwest, address 
F. I. Whitney, G. P. & T. A., St. Paul, Minn. 
OMESTEADS 
FOR 
OME SEEKERS. 








FIDELITY ‘TRUST COMPANY. 


Tacoma, Wash. 


Parp UP CAPITAL, - - $500,000. 





Does a general banking business. Receives 
deposits, and liberal rates of interest paid on 
dally balances subject to check. 

Drrectors: John S. Baker, George Browne, Paul 
Schulze, L. D. Campbell, C. W. Griggs. T. B. Wallace, 
Chester Thorne. 


T. B. WALLACE, President. J.S. BAKER, Vice Pres't. 
P. C. KAUFFMAN, Cashier. 





A. N. Frtcéa, Pres’ t. H. C. Bostwick, Vice Pres’t. 
HENRY HEWITT, JRr., Vice Pres’t. 
H. L. ACHILLEs, Cashier. W. G. Guten, Ass’t Cash. 


CAPITAL, $500,000. 


Traders Bank of Tacoma. 


Tageemne: Hi. CO. postwiek, H. A. Strong, A. M. Stewart, 

FN iG TABS, George Brown, H. 1. Achilles, He 

Hewitt, Jr., Paul Schulze, A. N. Fi e uilles, Henry 
TAC OMA. WASH. 





( 3887.) 
J. FURTH, Pres. H. C. COMEGYS, V. Pres. 
WILSON M. SNYDER, Cashier. 


First National Bank, 


SNOHOMISH, WASH. 
Capital, $50,000. Surplus and Profits, $35,000. 


DIRECTORS: 


J.Furts, H.C. Comeeys, 
8. VESTAL, BAILEY GATZERT, 
ULMER STINSON, WM. WHITFIELD, 
WILSON M. SNYDER 


SNOHOMISH LAND C0., 


o== Snohomish, 





Washington.—=+ 


Farm Lands, 
Timber Lands, 
Snohomish City Property. 





+ loathead Valley, Montane. 


RESOURCES : 
Agriculture. 
Lumber. 

Silver. 

Copper. J 
Coal. 
Manufacturing. 








Capital, $50,000. Surplus, $5,000 


A. CORAM, - - - 
B. D. HATCHER, - - - - 
We solicit correspondence. 


We pay interest on time de- 


GLOBE NATIONAL BANK OF KALISPELL. o-*  . 


We do a general banking 


business. 
. 
We cheerfully answer in- 
quiries. 
President. . 
Cashier. We make a specialty of ne- 


gotiating farm mortgages for 
non-residents, 
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Northern Pacific 


RAILROAD LANDS 


FOR SALE. 


The Northern Pacific Railroad Company has a large quantity of very productive and desirable 


AGRICULTURAL AND GRAZING LANDS 


For sale at LOW RATEs and on EASY TERMS. These lands are located along the line of the 
States traversed by the Northern Pacific Railroad as follows : 


In Minnesota, Upwards of 1,250,000 Acres 
In North Dakota, - - a 6,800,000 Acres 
In Montana, - - - * 17,450,000 Acres 
In Northern Idaho, - - - “ 1,750,000 Acres 
In Washington and Oregon, - - * 9,375,000 Acres 


AGGREGATING OVER 


36 ,G00O0 COO Acres. 


These lands are for sale at the LOWEST PRICES ever offered by any railroad company, ranging chiefly 


FROM $2.60 TO $10 PER ACRE 


For the best Wheat Lands, the best diversified Farming Lands, and the best Grazing Lands now open for set- 
tlement. In addition to the millions of acres of low priced lands for sale by the Northern Pacific R. R. Co., on 
easy terms, there is still a Irrge amount of Government land lying in alternate sections with the railroad 
lands. open for entry, free, to settlers, under the Homestead and other Land Laws. 


TERMS OF SALE OF NORTHERN PACIFIC R. R. LANDS: 


Agricultural land of the company east of the Missouri River, in Minnesota and North Dakota, are sold chiefly 
at from $4 to $8 peracre. Grazing lands at from $3 to $4 per acre, and the preferred stock of the company 
will be received at par in payment. When lands are purchased on five years’ time, one-sixth is required at time of 
purchase, and the balance tn five equal annual payments, with interest at 7 per cent. 

The price of agricultural lands in North Dakota, west of the Missouri River, ranges chiefly from 3 to $5 
per acre, and grazing lands from $1.25 to $2.50 per acre. In Montana the price ranges chiefiy from $3 to $5 
per acre for agricultural land, and from $1.25 to 2.60 per acre for grazing lands. If purchased on five years 
time, one-sixth cash and the balance in five equal annual cash payments. with interest at 7 per cent per annum. 

The price of agricultural lands in Washington and Oregon ranges chiefly from $2.60 to $10 per acre. 
purchased on five years’ time, one-fifth cash. Atend of first year the interest only on the unpaid amount. One- 
fifth of principal and interest due at end of each next four years, Interest at 7 per cent per annum. 


For prices of lands and town lots in Minnesota, North Dakota and Montana, Eastern Land District 
of the Northern Pacific Railroad, apply to WM. WAUGH, Gen’! Land Ag’t, St. Paul, Minn. 


For prices of lands and town lots in Washington, Idaho and Oregon, Western Land District of 
the Northern Pacific Railroad, apply to PAUL SCHULZE, Gen’l Land Ag’t, Tacoma, Wash. 


WRITE FOR PUBLICATIONS. 


DO THIS { Send for the following named illustrated publications, containing sectional land 
* maps, and describing the finest large bodies of fertile AGRICULTURAL AND 
GRAZING LANDS now open for settlement in the United States. 


The Northern Pacific Railroad Company mail free to all appiteante the following Illustrated Publications, con- 
taining valuable maps, and describing Minnesota, North Dakota, Montana, Idaho, Washington and Oregon. They 
describe the country, soil, climate and productions; the agricultural and grazing areas; the mineral districts and 
timbered sections; the cities and towns; the free Government iands; the low-priced railroad lands for sale, and the 
natural advantages which the Northern Pacific country offers to settlers. The publications contain a synopsis of the 
United States Jand laws, the terms of sale of railroad Jands, rates of fare for scttler*. and freight rates for household 
goods and emigrant movabies. The publications referred to are as follows: 


A SECTIONAL LAND MAP OF NORTH DAKOTA, showing the Government lands open to settlers, and 
those taken up, aad the railroad Jands for sale and those sold in the district covered by the map. It contains 
descriptive matter concerning the country, ro Lg = and productions, and the areas of unsurpassed agri- 
cultural and pastoral lands adapted to diversified farming in connection with stock raising. 
A SECTIONAL LAND MAP OF EASTERN WASHINGTON AND NORTHERN IDAHO, showing the 
unoccupiec and ey me Government lands, the sold and unsold raiiroad lands, with descriptive matter relat- 
ing to this portion of the Northern Pacific country. This region contains large greas of fine agricultural lands 
and grazing ranges, rich mineral districts and valuable bodies of timber. 
A SECTIONAL LAND MAP OF WESTERN AND CENTRAL WASHINGTON, showing the unoccupied 
aiid occupied Government lands, the soid and unsold railroad lands, in Central and Western Wash n, in- 
cluding the Puget Sound section, with descriptive matter concerning the extensive timber regions, mineral! districts, 
and the agricultural and grazing lands. 
A MONTANA MAP, showing the Land Grant of the Northern Pacific R. R. Co., and the Government surveys in 
the districts covered by the map, with descriptions of the country, its grazing ranges, mineral districts, forests, 
and agricultural sections. 
ALSO SECTIONAL LAND MAPS OF DISTRIOTS IN MINNESOTA. 
often writing for publications, include the names and addresses of acquaintances, and publications will be sen 
WRITE, FOR PUBLIC ATIONS.-—Zhey, are illustrated and contain valuable maps and descriptive matter, and are 
- MAILED FREE OF CHARGE t all applicants. For information relating to lands 
and the Northern Pacific country, 


P. B. GROAT, or 
General Emigration Agent, 


CHAS. B. LAMBORN, 


Land Commissioner, 
ST. PAUL, MINNESOTA. 
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A Reliable Knitting Machine. 


Having had frequent inquiries concerning a reliable 
knitting machine, we have investigated the High 
Speed. Family Knitter, manufactured by J. k. Gear 
hart, Clearfield, Pa., and advertised in another part of 
this magazine. We tind the machine to be all that is 
claimed for it, and can recommend it to all who want 
a cheap, practical family knitter. Write to the manu- 
facturer for interesting particulars and terms 


Family Tourist Cars to Puget Sound. 


Upholstered tourist cars in charge of porter and 
equipped with bedding, cooking ranges, lavatories, 
toilet rooms, etc., form a part of the Great Northern 
Railway through train between the Twin Cities and 
Seattle. For the present Tourists cars leave St. Paul 
Tuesdays, Thursdays and Sundays at 7.45 P. M.. Minne- 
apolis 8.15 P.M. $2.50 for double berth to Spokane 
$3.00 to Seattle. 

Daily service will begin shortly, in connection with 
the present splendid service for all classes of travel 


Consumption Cured, 


An old physician, retired from practice, had placed 
in his iands by an East India missionary the formula 
ofas.inple vegetable remedy for the speedy and per- 
manent cure of Consumption, Bronchitis, Catarrh, 
Asthma and all Throat and Lung Affections, alsoa 
positive and radical cure for Nervous Debility and all 
Nervous Complaints. Having tested its wonderful 
curative powers in thousands of cases, and desiring to 
relieve human suffering, 1 will send free of charge to 
all who wish it, this recipe in German, French or 
English, with full directions for preparing and using 
Sent by mail, by addressing, with stamp, naming this 
paper, W. A. NoYes, 820 Powers’ Block, Rochester, N. Y 


Signs of the Times, 


It is always well to watch the signs of the times, and 
especially at present, for there are signs without num- 


ver, and they tell of good times. There are bright and 
encouraging signs everywhere of a reaction from the 
depression of a few months since, but nosigr is needed 
to impress the traveler with the fact that the Duluth 
Short Line is the people’s popular route with those 
who like the latest equipment, fast and convenient 
trains, smooth traveling and super-excellent ser- 
vice. The Duluth Short Line, as the St. Paul & Du 
luth Railroad is called, offers allof these and makes 
a specialty of each. Hence the popularity of this 
route, running, as it does, between St. Paul, Minne- 
apolis, Duluth, West Superior, Stillwater Taylors 
Falls and other points, and making close connections 
with trains running in all directions. Information 
cheerfully supplied by ticket agents or by W. A. Rus- 
sell, Asst.,G. P. A. St. Paul, Minn. 


The Highest Award. 


Exhibitors at the World's Fair are now announcing 
the awards received from the various groups of depart 
ment judges. Other judgments, equally important, 
though not within the power of the World’s Fair 
judges to officially pronounce, are also being rendered 
since the greatexposition has passed into history, The 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway has, for in- 
stance, received, by unanimous consent of the Ameri 
can people, the highest award for reliability, adequacy 
and luxury of its passenger service between St. Paul, 
Minneapolis and Chicago, during the term of the 
World's Fair. Of the thousands daily carried between 
Chicago and the Northwest by this popular line in its 
great, finely equipped, electric-lighted trains, there is 
not one who does not ratify the justice of this highest 
award. In equipment, roadbed and general service 
“The Milwaukee” is so superior as to be essentially 
perfect, and has handled the business of 188 in such a 
way as to increase its great popularity with the trav- 
eling public. 

NotTr.—Five handsome trains each day from St. Paul 
and Minneapolis to Milwankee and Chicago. Private 
compartment cars; library buffet smoking cars; pal- 
ace sleeping cars; free reclining chair cars—all heated 
by steam. The electric light and electric berth read- 
ing lamp are exclusive features. Ticket agents every 
where sell tickets via“ The Milwaukee.” J.T.CONLEY, 
Asst. Gen’! Pass. Agt., St. Paul Minn. 
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Carpets, 


Lre.peries, 
WA/7 all Faper-. 


The entire stock of Carpets, Draperies, Fine Furniture, 
Brass Beds and Wall Paper purchased from the 
assignee of the bankrupt firm of 


C. O. RICE & CO.,, 


Sixth St., Opp. Hotel Ryan, 
St. Paul, Minn. 


Must be closed out at retail regardless of cost. 


THOMAS IRVINE, Purchaser. 





THE J. D. HESS BUSINESS COLLEGE, 


HOUSES for young men 





Pioneer Press Building, St. Paul, Minn., 


TEACHES SHORTHAND by Mail and Personally, 
and procures GOOD POSITIONS for all Pupils 


when competent. 


Greater demand from RAILROAD CORPORATIONS, BANKS, MERCANTILE 


and women than we can supply. Write for catalog. 


«The only School in the Northwest giving students the benefit of ACTUAL BUSINESS PRACTICE. 





‘$T. PAUL FOUNDRY CO., 


Architectural Iron Works. 


STEEL BEAMS CARRIED IN STOCK. 


Write for prices and designs of Columns, 


Works on Great Northern Railway. 
Cifice, Nos. 211 & 212 Marhattan Building. 


J. WHARRY, 


H.D. MATHEWS, k. C. BROWN 
P Ire Secretary. 


Pres. & ‘aS. Vice Pres. 


THE NORTHWESTERN LIME CC., 


Lime, Cement, Plaster, Hair, Etc. 


GENERAL OFFICH 


108 East Fourth St., ST. PAUL, MINN. 
Wholesale Warehouses at 


St. Paul, Dulut Minneapolisand Minnesota Transfer 





pArRBaNKs! SCALES, 
ECLIPSE WIND MILLS, 
Tanks, Pumps, Pipes, etc. 
The Best Goods in the Market. 


PAIRBANES, MORSE & CO., 
871 & 373 Sibley St., ST. PAUL. MINN. 


WHOLESALE COFFEES AND TEAS. 


McCormick, Behnke & Co., 
St. Paul. 


WHOLESALE PAPER AND STATIONERY. 


MINNEAPOLIS ENVELOPE Co., (Mfrs) Minneapolis, 
Wrieut, Barrett & STILWELL, St. Paul 


Waite & Lronarp, St. Paul. 
Jas. H. Bisnor & Co., Minneapolis. 





NORTH WESTERN FUEL CO., 
Coal Shippers. 


Duluth, Wsst Superior, nam, 


Wharves: i Green Bay, Milwaukee. 


General Office, Endicott Bld’g, St. PAUL, MINN. 





OHIO COAL CO., 
Hard and Soft Coal. 


WHOLESALE ONLY. 
Docks: Duluth, West Superior, Ashland. 


General Office: Pioneer Press Building, St. Paul, Minn. 


FARWELL, OZMUN, EKIRE &CO., 


Importers and Wholesale 
Hardware Jobbers 


Complete lines of Cutlery, Sporting Goods, Butchers’ 
Tools and Supplies. Send for catalogues. 
213, 215, 217, 219, 221 & 223 East 3p St, ST. PAUL, MINN. 





T. L. BLOOD & CO., 


Manufacturers and Jobbers of 


PALIN LS 


And PAINTERS’ MATERIALS. 
ST PAUL, MINN. 





NOYES BROS. & CUTLER 


Importers and 
Wholesale Druggists, 


Jobbers in 
Paints, Oils, Glass, Chemicals, etc., 
Saint PAut, 





400, 402, 404, 406, 408, 410, Sms_ey St., Con. SrxtTH. 





The Human Hand. 


The human hand is the most wonderful tool in 
any workshop. Itis a profound study. No in- 
strument devised by man compares with it for 
complication. It is a hammer, a vise, a forceps, 


| a hook, a spring, a weight; it pushes, it draws 


in; and the fingers alone contain elements of 


| chisels, gouges and all the tools a sculptor re- 





quires in modeling. From the elbow to the dig- 
ital extremities its movements are produced by 
nearly fifty muscles. So complicated is the cor- 
dage of ahuman hand that expert avatomists can 
hardly keep in remembrance its intricate me- 
chanism. With it all the emotions of the mind 
may be both manifested and intensified. How 
could a Frenchman talk with his hands tied? 
The hand is the prime minister of the brain. It 
is the soul’s agent in the accomplishment of its 
designs. It is a wonder of wonders. 


A Chinese Funeral in Deadwood, 


Jim Wau Kee, known as “Slim Jim” the Chi- 
nese laundryman, who died at the Soldier’s Home 
at Hot Springs, where he was employed, and 
whose remains were brought to this city for bur- 
ial, was buried recently with all the pomp and 
ceremony attending the Chinese: Masonic order 
he was a member of in life. The membersof his 
lodge, clothed in white flowing garments, fol- 
lowed the hearse, and following the lodge were 
two carriages of Chinese ladies and bringing up 
the rear were two carriages containing food 
for the departed spirit of the dead. On the 
hearse sat a Chinaman distributing small slips of 
paper to attract the notice of the devil, who 
would stop and read what was written upon them, 
thus giving the departed a chance to reach the 
“celestial heaven” before the devil caught him. 
The Deadwood band led the procession.—Dead- 
wood Pioneer. 


The Moonstone Beach of Quiniault, 


A writer in the Hoquiam Washingtonian thus 
describes the interesting seaside locality just 
north of the mouth of the Quiniault River, or 
about thirty miles from Damon’s Point on Gray’s 
Harbor: 

“*A short walk brings the party to Point Eliza- 
beth, or Place-of-the-Caves. It isa rocky road 
before the caves are reached, and when one first 
observes the mammoth pass through the solid, 
towering rocky point or headland it resembles a 
gigantic and realistic painting hung there upon 
a solid wall. The bottom of the cave is well up 
from the bottom of the cliff, and steps have been 
cut in the side to allow ponies and people to 
clamber up and through. The shape of the aper- 
ture is that of a compressed arch—rather broad 
for its height. The height is ample, possibly 
twelve feet in the center, and the distance 
through perhaps but twice thatdistance. Yet it 
is as convenient as though chiseled there by the 
hand of man Beds of pebbles bestrew 
the beach, and from among the pebbles of every 
description and almost every hue, we find agates, 
moonstones and other gem-like stones from which 
dainty ornaments may be made, though the 
transparent gems are as hard as flint to work. 
Prone upon the pebbly bed the searchers fling 
themselves and the systmatic work begins. ‘Oh, 
isn’t this a beauty!’ and like exclamations are 
heard on every hand, for these beds are less fre- 
quented by the agate hunters. and b2fore anyone 
is more than half ready to go, word is given that 


the tide is fast coming and the trip backito the 
agency must be made without loss of time.” 
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GREAT FALLS 
WATER-POWER & TOWNSITE G0, 


Great Falls, Montana. 
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VWF Es OF EE Fee 


Special inducements in LAND and POWER 
for Manufacturing Industries of ALL KINDS. 


THE DENVER OF MONTANA. 


Business and Residence Lots, Lands and Mechan- 
ical Power for sale at reasonable rates 


and on favorable terms. 
Hard Times Prices for Sixty Days 
on all Lots ranging from $100 to $5,000. S 


In sales aggregating $500,000 not a 
single contract has been forfeited. 


py For Maps, Prices and 
full information address 


GREAT FALLS WATER-POWER & TOWN- 
SITE COMPANY, 


Great Falls, Montana. 
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STILL THE SAME 


Hobbs Notwithstanding the fact that a good many 
of the old pioneers were scalped by the Indians, they 
loved the frontier 

Dobbs—"“Yes, and their hairless representatives still 
cling to the front tier at the variety performances 
Peck’s Sun 

SYMPATHETI 

What are you reading, Johnny nautired the boy's 

father 
\ sea story, about a man wrecked on a cape 

Read it aloud, Johnny I can sympathize with 
h Ihave just been pretty near wrecked on a seal- 
S LM ysell 

LOGICAL TESTIMONY 

Lawyer Are you surethat occurrence wa n the 
7th of the month 

Witness Yes, it was the I7th 

Lawyer Now, remember you are under oath. How 
do you know it was the Ivth 

Witness Cause the day before that 

Lawyer Be careful what you say, now. Goor 

Wintess was the I6th, and the day after was the 
Isth.’ 





professor shows his class in 


on goes around the earth 


RIED EVERYTHING 


Sick Editor (to physiciar Doctor, can you help 
m¢ 

Physiciar Yes, I think I can You must take 
something to increase your circulation. That is the 


only chance 


Editor Well. then. doctor, lam adead man. I am 
a dead man. I have tried everything on earth to in- 
rease my circulation, but have failed, Send for a 
preacher. and tell my wife to sell my estate before the 
lawyers get a chance atit 


SHOULD HAVE TAKEN riME 


Citizen of Western tow: There is one of our most 


len years ago he was a drayman; 


prominent men 
now he'sa millionaire. Wife and daughtersin Europe 

Eastern Visitor And it took him ten years to‘make 
his pile is you say 

Citizer Well, about eight.” ; 

Visitor Indeed!" 

Citizen Phat doesn’t surprise you, does it?” 

Visitor The length of time does because I! ust 
paid one of your draymen for bringing my trunk over 
from the tatior ” 

WHY HE WALKED 

A good story is told ona Jew who was traveling in 
the Holy Land 

When he came to the sea of Galilee he accosted a 
boatman and asked him if he could take him to the 


place where Christ walked on the water. 
The boatman assured him he could 
The:Jew asked him the price. 


The boatman told him he would take bim out for $1. 


astronomy how the 





The Jew paid the dollar and the boatman rowed 


him out. When the 


certain point he remarked to the Jew: 


“We are now at the exact spot where Christ walked 
on the water 
The Jew looked down in the water awhile and 
seemed satistied,and indicated tothe boatman that he 
was ready to go back. 
But,” replied the boatman, “I will charge you $10 to 


take you back.’ 
T-e-n t-o-l-l-a-r-s? 
‘Yes,” replied the obstinate boatman. 
“O—h!”’ as he fumbled with a $10 bill, 
valked.” 


inquired the Jew 


said the Jew. 
vhy Christ 


“Tecan now see 





Mout! 
A BOY'S PLAIN ENGLISA. 
A fond mother had been troubled by a bad boy who 


enticing her young hopeful out to play 
alley. The mother could not get near 
bad boy to warn him to stay away so 
sent word by her Sammie: 

Well,” she 
tell him what I said?” 

Yes'm 

Did you tell him in plain English so he will know 
just what I meant ? 

“Yes'’m 

‘What did you say to him?’ 

“I said mommer says if 
she gets her flippers on to you onet she'll yank you in- 
to the middle of next week; and she don’t want you to 
be monkeyin this alley or she'll make you 
sick in forty-seven places. Do you catch on? Git.’ 
That's what I told him. Nothin’ the matter with that 
being plain enough, is there?” 

And the 


persisted in 
with him in the 
enough to the 
said, when returned, 


Sammie “did you 


‘Look here, you chump, my 


around 


poor mother burst into tears. 


rHE TIME TO DIE. 

Vell, doctor. uf I’ve got 
gontendet. My life insuret for a 
million tollars.” Doctor—‘I think with 
the aid of tonics I can keep you alive for 
longer.” “Dond’t do it, 
der bremium comes due der day afder to- 


to die, I die 
was 


a week doctor, 


morrow Forgo Forum, 





MISCONSTRUED. 


deacon made the 
a social re- 
“Miss Jones willnow sing ‘Put 
bed’ with Mr. Brown the 
irreverent youths of the 
not ceased to snicker 
remarkable announcement, and 
hereafter the good deacon will see that a 
comma is placed right, going 
Scott County Arqua, 


A Centerville, lowa, 
following announcement at 
cently: 
mein my little 
pastor.” The 
congregation have 


over the 


before 
ahead. 





AN UNFORTUNATE ATTACK OF DEAFNESS, 
rounds in 


financier, who 


A good story is going the 


regard to Chas. Theis, the 


is a little deaf, but, as it is charged, is 
deafer at one time than another, as this 
story will show. A friend said to him 


one day, “Theis, lend me twenty-five dol- 
With his accustomed habit he hand 
and coldly answered: “What 
did you say?” His friend replied: ‘Lend me fifty dol- 
to which Theis replied, “L wish to——TI had 
heard you the first time.” Outburst. 


lars raised his 


to his ear and gravely 


lars;” 

Spokane 
INFLUENZIC LOVE. 
I have 


excuse 


“Biss Susad, kdowd you 
Kerchaw! by cold 
Sub eighteed budths, ad therefore 
I hope I wod't seeb bold 
Whed I this warb cod fessiod 
So fradkly bake to you 
© Susad, darlig Susad, 
I--chew! kerchew! kerchew!" 
We 
\ BELATED WORLD'S FAIR STORY. 
rural districts and the 
hardly begun on Handel's 
and hurried out of Choral 


from the 
had 


rose 


He evidently 
World's Fair chorus 
“Messiah” 
Hall 

‘That's all I know about that 
said emphatically to a bystander. 

“What's the ” inquired the 
stranger. 

“Wa’'al, you can bet your boots I'm mighty glad none 
of my women folks was along. I hadn’t hardly got 
seated before a lot of scrawny old maids got up and 
began to yell: ‘Unto usachild is born, unto us a son 
Then the whole gang of basses began to 
Wonderful! Wonderful!’ That’s 


was 
before he 


want to show,” he 


matter? sympathizing 


is given.’ 
bawl: ‘Wonderful! 
enough for me.” 

And he strode away toward the 
ing, shaking his head. 


Agricultural build- 


boatman stopped his boat ata 


Kansas City Kaw’s 


pre mm peers sees agar 


; 






Will knit a stocking he 
ten minutes, Will knit eve 
Hint ; required in the househ¢ id 
UU 1omespun or factory, wool or « 
, - yarns. The , st practica] knit 
on the marke ican 


Satisfaction ¢ 
Agents wanted. e° 
and sample wor 


DO YOU WANT 
TO BEA 


MEDIUM ? 


PSYCHE 
wie 
DEVELOP 
YOu. 
Price $1.00, Postage 20 cents, 
scriptive circular and testimonials, 
W. H. BACH, Mfr., St. Paul, 








»perate it 
Strong, Durable, Simple, Rapid. 
ruaranteed or no pay 
pa irticulars 


k, addre 
4.5. GEARHART, Cleartivi, Pa. 
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Send stamp for de- 





Minn. 





$5 to 














finest of je 


experience. 
ery house has ¢ 
r plating 








Co., Co:umbus, 0. 


15°” per day, = 
home, sellin 
ClonTeiaa PLATER 
and plating jewelry, watches 
Pilates the 
! welry good as 
i] new, on all kinds of metal 
with gold, silver or nicke 
N © capital. 
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Write for circu- 
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E. DELNO & 








WEAK=MAN ere 


Iwill send FREE to any man the prescription of 
a new and positive remedy to enlarge sma!! weak 
oung or 
, Emis- 
sions and Varicocele in 15 days; disease never 
returns. Correspondence private, # potters sent 
Sarnes 


organs, and sure cure for all weakness in 
old men. Cures cases of Lost Manhoo 


in plain sealedenvelope. Address T. C. k 


News Dealer, Marshall, Mich. 





Ng WIF 


tachments and guaranteed for 
where on 3) days’ trial. No money requ 


vance. 75.000 now in use. W — F ~ “ hel fo pe led 


=. oe om Ry ory, save 


t r GE. 
Oxford ile, Co, 342 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 





P [ LE crates cet 


purge, no salve, no Pew i y, no inde lie ACY. 
gale by druggists Mailed free. Addre 
J. HM, REEVES, Box 3290, 
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CANNOT SEE HOW YOU DO 
IT AND PAY FREIGHT. 


Ruy the Oxford Improved SINGER Sew- 
$10.50 ing Machine, with a complete set c 


4 i oe 


fit 
FREE ( CATALOGUE 





—— k re lie f, cures in a 





9, New York City, N. Y. 





FISHERMEN'S OPPORTUNITY 
1f your local dealer does not keep 


Angler’s Outfits 


to Pappock 
Newark, N.. 


Paddock’s 


send stamp for catalogue 
& Co.. 195-197 Halsey St.. 














A WOMAN’S SUCCES: 






at Home. 
(Nonumbug.) 1 ) 


AANSY PILLS! — 


‘OMAN’S 


Spoctiic Oop Phlins 


Celebrated Female 
Powders never fail. 


es 

Peonyrovel Pil), particulars cents 

xe nn, a #), particulars 
Back Bay, Bosto n,m 


Fortwoyears 
I have made 
$25 a week 
nstructions FREE to lady readers. Sendstamp. 
RS, J. A, MANNING, Box 72, ANNA, OHIO> 





WOMEN Beeman’s Pennyroyal and Tansy Pilis 
Never fail. Always sure, Sealed#1.00 


Stevens & Gustavus, vole U_ 8. Agents, 125 State St, Chicago, Lil, 





us with your name anded- > \ 


iN dress and we will send you 


this watch by express WJ 


for examination. A 
Guarantee For 5 Years 
and chain & charm 
sent with it. You ex- 


| amine it and if you 
think it a bargain 
pay our sample 


price, 82.50, and it is 
yours. It is beauti- 
\ fully engraved and 
warranted the best 
time-keeper in the 
= World for the money 
and equal in appear- 
ance to a genuine 
Solid Gold Watch, 
Write to-day, this »ffer 
will not appear again. 
WE 


NATIONAL . MFG. | 


Dearnsorn Sy. > 
icago, lil. 
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For Fruit Growing, Hop Raising and General Farming in the 
“Sunnyside Country” of the 


FERTILE BEAUTIFUL YAKIMA VALLEY 


In the New State of Washington. 
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ALFALFA GROWING AND IN STACK—RAISED UNDER THE SUNNYSIDE CANAL. 


The Northern Pacific, Yakima and Kittitas Irrigation Company has constructed a canal 60 miles long, with a depth 
of 8 feet, a width at the bottom of 30 feet and a width at the top of the banks of 62% feet. It covers 8c,000 acres 
of valley land nowhere surpassed for fertility on the globe. The water is taken from the Yakima River and the 
supply is abundant for all possible demands. The solidity of construction in the dam, headgates and canal insures a 
regular and permanent supply of water and is a safeguard against breaks and other accidents. 


Climate _ The summer climate of the Yakima Valley resembles that of the California valleys, in the length of the growing season, the 

: * number of sunny days, the absence of late spring frosts and early fall frosts and the immunity from destructive storms. The 

winters are short and not at all severe. 

Soil __The soil of the valley is a rich brown loam and is of phenomenal depth. In places where a vertical surface has been exposed along the 
* brink of the second bench, the depth is over eighty feet, and the soil at the bottom is just as rich as that near the top. 

1 __ This is beyond question the best fruit country in the United States for the raising of apples, grapes, pears, peaches, 
Productions. apricots, plums, prunes, berries and melons. It is also a better hop country than the famous hop valleys on Puget Sound, 
for the reason that the hop louse cannot endure the summer heats and dies before doing any damage to the vines. Old hop yards in the neighborhood 
of the town of North Yakima have given large and almost uniform yields for ten years. Alfalfa is the forage crop and yields five or six crops a year. 
Garden vegetables give enormous returns and are profitably grown for the markets of Tacoma and Seattle. 

1 ; All the lands under the Sunnyside Canal lie within a few miles of 
Special Advantages for Fruit Culture.—sations on the main line of the Northern Pacific Railroad; refrig- 
erator cars are furnished and fresh fruit can be put in good condition into the Sound cities on the west, and Spokane on the east, and can be sold in 
competition with California fruit in all the mining towns and camps of Montana and Idaho, in the towns of North Dakota, South Dakota and Manitoba 
and in the cities of St. Paul, Minneapolis, Duluth, Superior and Chicago. The Washington growers will monopolize these markets as soon as they 
can supply them, for the reason that Washington fruit is much better flavored than that of California. 

A settler who cultivates well, in fruit,vegetables and alfalfa, ten acres of this wonderfully productive Yakima 
Ten Acres Enough.—}.3i soil, will have all the land he can attend to and will make a good support fora family. With twenty 
acres he can make a net income of from two to three thousand dollars a year. 
; : + _ Irrigation makes the farmer independent of the weather. He applies just the right amount of 
Farming by Irrigation. moisture to his land to secure the largest possible crop returns. No failure of crop is possible. The 
process is not laborious or expensive. The water is turned on the land two or three times during the growing season. 


TERMS OF SALE: 


The lands of the Northern Pacific, Yakima and Kittitas Irrigation Company are sold with a perpetual water right guaranteeing an ample supply of 
water for all crops. Prices range from $45 to $65 an acre. Oue-fifth of the purchese price is payable in cash on the signing of the contract. The 
second payment is not due for two years. Thus the settler has time to make his improvements and realize on his first crop before being called on for 
the next installment on his land. The remaining payments run through four years. One good crop will pay for the land. The company prefers to 
sell to actual settlers only in order that the country may be densely settled and brought under a high state of cultivation as rapidly as possible. 


For maps, pamphlets and further particulars, address 


NORTHERN PACIFIC, YAKIMA & KITTITAS IRRIGATION CO., Tacoma, Wash. 
Or, WALTER N. GRANGER, General Manager, Zillah, Wash. 
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7 On Locomotive Driving Wheels 
THOMAS PROSSER & SON, § per ie Abo — 
15 Gold Street, GIVE THE BEST RESULTS 
NEW YORK. For Every Variety of Service 


tenn As BALDWIN LOCOMOTIVE WORKS, 


PHILADELPHIA, U.S. A. 


BURNHAM, WILLIAMS & CO., Proprietors, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


LOCOMOTIVE ENGINES, 
Adapted to every variety of service, and built accurately to Standard Gauges, and 
Templates, Like parts of different Engines of same class perfectly interchangeable. 

COMPOUND LOCOMOTIVES, 
Passenger and Freight Locomotives, Mine Locomotives, Narrow Gauge Loco<« 
motives, Noiseless Motors and Steam Cars for Street Railways, etc. 
ALL WORK THOROUGHLY GUARANTEED. 














President. Superintendent. Treasurer. 


Dia VW Sel lNGEOovUse ALR BSRABSE Cco., 
WILMERDING, PA., U.S. A., 
Manufacturers of the Westinghouse Automatic Brake, Westinghouse Automatic Freight Brake, Westinghouse Locomotive Driver Brake. 


The “AUTOMATIC” has proved iteelf to be the most efficient train and safety brake known. Its application is INSTANTANEOUS; it can be operated from any car in train, if 
desired, and should the train separate, or a hose or Pi pert rr it applies automatically. A GUARANTEE is given customers against LOSS from PATENT SUITS on the apparatus sold 
them. ‘FULL INFORMATION FURNISHED ON 

The Automatic Freight Brake is essentially the same a mens a as the Automatic Brake for passenger cars, except that the various rs are so combined as to form practic. 
ally one piece of mechanism, sad is sold at a very low price, The saving ir accidents, fiat wheels, brakemen’s wages, and the increased speed possible with perfect safety, wili 
repay the cost of ita application within a very short time. 


The WESTINGHOUSE AUTOMATIC BRAKE is now in use on %,000 engines and 325,000 cars. This includes (with plain brakes) 232,000 freight cars, which is about 23 per cent 
of the entire freight car equipment of this country, and about 80 per cent of these are engaged in interstate traffic, affording the opportunity of controlling the speed of trains 
by their use on railways over which they may pass. Orders have been received for 173,000 of the improved quick-action brakes since December, 1887. 


BRAKE SHOES. 


GEO. WESTINGHOUSE, Jr., T. W. WELSH, JOHN CALDWELL, Ww. W. CARD, H. H. WESTINGHOUSE, 
Secretary. Gen. Manager. 











ESTABLISHED 1876. 


THE SARGENT COMPANY ne. 
FORMERLY Che Congdon Brake Shoe Co. HEE TT, 


American Foundry Co., 
Tacoma, Wash. 

THE SARGENT CO., 
59th & Wallace Sts., CHICAGO. 





IRON & STEEL FOUNDERS 


59t & WALLACE STS. CHICAGO. 


BRAKE SHOES-STEEL CASTINGS. 
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_ PETTIBONE, MULLIKEN &CO., Manufacturers, The Rookery, Chicago. STROM CLAMP FROG 

















“GILNILVd 


CLAMP 3"x1%” 








Alkin’s Forged Steel Rail Braces. Perfection and Union Track Drills. Samson Head Chairs. Jenne Track Jacks. Roller Rail Benders. Crossings. 
Channel Split Switches. Banner Switch Stands. 


WESTERN ELECTRIC CO. 


BEACON ELECTRIC CoO., - - Northwestern Agents, 
ST. PAUL, MINN. 
Contractors for complete installation of Arc and Incandescent Plants, Electrical Supplies of All Kinds. 


Western Electric Arc Dynamo. High and Low Tension Systems. Automatic Regulator. Economy in first cost. Economy 
. in Operation, Durability, Simplicity of Construction. 


Western Electric Incandescent Dynamo. One Hundred and Fifteen Volt Dynamos. Shunt Wound, Compound Wound, 
. Over Compound Wound. 





i Singl d Double C L " . please 
Western Electric Arc Lamp. 31nd: Caton AlNight Sorvive Lamp, | ¥ © SCH Conner pene celmatean | be Pleased 
CHICAGO: 227 to_275 South Clinton St. NEW YORE: Cor. Thames and Greenwich Sts. 
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The New 
Nathan Injector 


FOR LOCOMOTIVES. 


“Nathan” Sight Feed Lubricators 


Por Cylinders and Air Brakes. 


OVERFLOW 


Steam Fire Extinguishers 


FOR SWITCHING AND YARD ENGINES. 


Boiler Washers, Rod and Guide Oil Cups, etc. 


NATHAN MANUFACTURING C0. 


92 and 94 Liberty St., NEW YORK. 


MURPHY’S TRANSPARENT WOOD FINISH 


FOR FINISHING 


Hard Wood Interiors, Exteriors and Floors. 








Designate in your Plans and Specifications. 


SAMPLE PANELS FURNISHED. 
Send for Pamphlet. 


MURPHY VARNISH COMPANY, 


BOSTON, CLEVELAND, ST. LOUIS, CHICAGO. 


NEWARK, 








WEAK MAN ire 


Why waste time, money and health with “‘doctors’’ wonderful “cure- 
alls,’? specifics, etc., when I will send FREE the prescription of a 
new and positive perce A for the prompt lasting cure of 


Lost Manhood, Nightly Emissions, Nervous Weakness in 
old or young men, Varicocele, Impotency, and to enlarge weak, 
: Kh stunted organs. Cures in Two Weeks. send this prescrip- 
BEFORE. AFTE: tion Free of charge, and there is ro humbug or advertising catch 
about it. Any good druggist or physiciancan put it up for you, as everything is plain andsimple. All 
I ask in return is that you will buy asmall quantity of the remedy from me direct or advise your 
friends to do so after you receive the recipe and see tha. there is no humbug nordeception. But you 
can doas you please about this. Cosresponsente eal? confidential, and all letters sent in plain 
sealed envelope. Enclose stamp if convenient. BE. ungertord, KBox A40,Albion,Mich, 
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Newsdealer enters your Order 
Por a copy of 

The Northwest Magazine 
Every month. 

Better Still sena $2 for « year’s subscription and 
Get it by mail. 
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A Fish that Eats Wheat. 


Robbie Mann, son of A. C. Mann, caught a cat- 
fish in the Heart River one day last week that 
had a particularly corpulent look. After getting 
his catch home his father opened the fish and 
found it to contain a half-pint of wheat, No. 1 
hard. Now the query is, where did the fish get 
the wheat? It was North Dakota wheat, for no 
other State along the Missouri raises this qual- 
ity. Then what was it going to do with the 
wheat? It might have a claim up the Heart and 
been going to do its seeding, but it is pretty late 
in the season for that. Then again the fish may 
have been starting a new transportation line and 
cleared with a cargo for Liverpool when Robbie’s 
bait made trouble for it. We giveit up, but will 
submit the facts in the case to the Commissioner 
of Agriculture and Labor for his opinion.—Man- 
dan (N. D.) Times. 


Opium and Chinese. 

The presence of opium and Chinese in the 
country need not be a matter of surprise; but it 
should be a matter of surprise that the evil is not 
greater. A couple of old tubs, capable of steam- 
ing perhaps six knots an hour, guard 500 miles 
of island, head land and bay shore line, all cov- 
ered by dense timber and utterly impassible to 
men unfamiliar with the country. The smug- 
glers have swift sloops, smart launches, secret 
trails—in fact, underground railways; and if 
smuggling is to be stopped politics must be elimi- 
nated from the service, easy-going officers must 
be avoided, salaries must be increased, the force 
must be increased, vessels must be supplied and, 
in fact, the whole revenue service must be re- 
formed. There are said to be a thousand miles 
of mountain boundary guarded by one man, at a 
salary of $1,000 a year, and yet we wonder that 
opium and Chinamen are smuggled in.— What- 
com ( Wash.) Reveille. 


The Men of the North. 


Anybody who is not fully convinced that our 
Scandinavian-American fellow citizens are the 
right kind of boys for this kind of country, says 
the South Bend, Wash., Journal, should take a 
jaunt out in section thirty-five, east of town, and 
observe what a handful of them have accom- 
plished there this summer. The tract has been 
fairly honeycombed with good roads built to al- 
low the hauling of bark to the bark factory, and 
along these ways something like 400 cords of 
hemlock bark have been peeled and stacked. 
The workers begin at dawn and quit at dark, and 
when at the trees many aman of them counts 
his cord of bark a day, worth to him $4.75 net. 
They have to work long hours to get even for their 
unpaid labor on the roads, but nobody hears them 
grumble. This week they have built of spruce 
logs and plank a 300-foot bridge across Skidmore 
slough and adjacent tide lands on the country 
roads running east from Water Street. This is 
a good temporary bridge for wagon traffic, and 
with a few hundred dollars, which the county 
commissioners should appropriate at their next 
meeting, can be made into a structure useful for 
many years. There are plenty of other evidences 
that the Swedes and Norwegians are great men 
in the timber. Their clearings and gardens 
where they have taken claims in the forest are 
the largest and the best. They are not afraid of 
big trees; they never tire and they cling to the 
land. Besides they are sober, patient, peace-lov- 
ing and honest, while cherishing a due pride in 
the knowledge and maintenance of their rights, 
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| CLEVELAND WHEEL AND FOUNDRY WORKS, 


MAHER & BRAYTON, Proprietors, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Car, Engine, Truck and Tender Wheels; Railroad, Rolling Mill and Machinery 
Castings, and Street Railroad Wheels and Turnouts; 
Also, Chilled Paced Railroad Frogs. 


Office, 20 Carter Street. 
. Works, Corner Carter and Collins Sts. CLEVELAND, O. 


Sligo Rolling Mills. PHILLIPS, NIMICK & CO. 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 
“SLIGO” Boiler Plate and Fire-Box Iron. 
“SLIGO” Bar, Band, Sheet and Angle Iron. 
“SLIGO” Stay Bolt Iron. 
Used by the principal railroads in the United States 





MANUFACTURERS OF 










and warranted unexcelled 
a “CROWN” Stay, Bolt and Bar Iron, “TYRONE” brand 
Z of Bar, Sheet, Tank Plate and ANGLE IRON. 
Quality our specialty. 
Homogeneous Boiler Plates and Soft Sheet Steel 
Boiler Heads and Fuel Holes Flanged to order by 


machinery 
Send for Price List 


826-328 Endicott Building, St. PauL, MINN. 


Northwestern Agent, . - 


H. ¢ 


McNAIR 





THE JANNEY COUPLER 


For Freight Cars, 
For Passenger Cars, 
For Locomotive Tenders. 


MANUFACTURED ONLY BY 


THE McCONWAY & TORLEY COMPANY, 
_ Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Cas. A. Oris, THos. JopLine, J. K. Bor, Managing Directors. 


The OLS Sle, Co., Limited, 


Manufaoturers of 
CAST STEEL, Boiler, Pire Box and Tank Plates, 


Steel Driving, Truck, Tender, Car Axles and Forgings 
CLEVELAND, OHIO. 





Chicago Railway Appliance Co. 
The Chicago STEEL Coupler 


W. A. STEVENS, General Agent, 
360 “The Rookery,” : : CHICAGO, ILL 








THE BARNEY & SMITH CAR COMPANY, 


Established 1849. 


Car Wheels and all Kinds of Castings. 
ROLLING STOCK FOR RAILROADS. 


FE. J. BARNEY, Prest. J.D. PLATT, Vice Prest & Treas. 
A. M. KITTREDGE, Supt lr’. E. SMITH, Sece’y. 
WM. VOSS, Asst. Supt. 


DAYTON, O. 


The Harvey Grip Thread Track Bolt, 


Made 





of Soft el with Cold Pressed Threads. 


with Cut Threads. 
The ‘Ideal’ Recessed Nut. 


Fifty to Sixty per cent 
Stronger than Iron Bolts 





pt FRANCIS T. WEST, Sales Agent, 450 The Rookery, CHICAGO. 








“THE NORTH-WESTERN LINE, 


(C., St. P., M. & O. Ry) 
This is the Only Line 


Running both Pullman and Wagner Private Com 
partment Cars and new style 16 section {Pullman 
and Wagner Sleeping Cars between Minneapolis, 
St. Paul and Chicago. It was the'first line to intro- 
duce thesatriumphs of car architecture west of 
Chicago. 


This is the Only Line P 


Running Buffet-Smoking Library Coaches between 
Minneapolis, St. Paul and Chicago. These coaches 
are luxurious club rooms on wheels. 


This is the Only Line 





Running Fast Limited Trains between Duluth, the 
Superiors and Chicago equipped with both Pull- : 
man and Wagner Vestibuled Gas Lighted, Buffet S 


Sleeping Cars. 
This is the Only Line 


Running Pullman Sleepers from Minneapolis and 
St, Paul to Sioux City, Omaha and Kansas City; 
also to the Superiors and Duluth. 


This is the Only Line 


With through train service between Minneapolis 
St. Paul, East Superior, West Superior. Duluth 
and Ashland. 


It means the Best Service, the Most Oemetete Comfort 
and the Greatest Luxury when your tickets read via 


“THE NORTH-WESTERN LINE.” 


For information as to through rates and routes call 
on or address agents at 159 E.3d St., St. Paul; 13Nicollet 
House, Minneapolis; 405 Messaba Block, Duluth. 

T. W. TEASDALE, 
Gen’! Pass. Agt., St. Paul, Minn. 





Every Day in the Week. 
Every Week in the Month. 
Every Month in the Year. 
All the Year Around. 
DOUBLE DAILY TRAIN SERVICE 
BETWEEN 
CHICAGO, MILWAUKEE 


AND 


| ST. PAUL, MINNEAPOLIS, ASHLAND, 
DULUTH 


| And all points in Eastern, Western, Northern 4 
and Central Wisconsin. 4 


Wisconsin Central Lines. 


The popular route to the Hunting and 
Fishing Resorts of 


ILLINOIS and WISCONSIN. 


Close connections made in St. Paul and Minne- 
apolis with all lines to Southern California and 
Pacific Coast points, and in Chicago with all lines 
running east and south. 


For tickets, sleeping car reservations, time 
tables and full information, apply to Agents of 
these Lines, or Agents of any railway in the 
United States or Canadian Provinces. 


JAS. C. POND, - - Gen’l Pass. Agent, 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. 





Nickel Plating 
OUTFITS. 
Polishers’ Supplies. 


HANSON & VAN WINKLE CO., 
35 & 37 8. Canal St., 
CHICAGO. 
Send for catalogue. 
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GALENA OIL WORKS, LIMITED. 


Galena Engine, Coach and Car Oils, the Standard 
Lubricating Oils of America. 


SAFETY, SPEED and ECONOMY are the results 
of the use of Galena Oils. Cold test 10 to 15 
below zero. These oils do not freeze in the 
coldest weather, while they are adapt- 
able to the hottest climates. 


the use of Galena Oils there is entire freedom from 
nat boxes,except when these are caused by mechanical 
defects. 

e adoption of Galena Oils as standard ratlway lubri- 
a. . by @ majority of the leading railways of this coun- 
try, is an evidence of their superiority; while the fact 
that the same roads use these oils to-day that used them 
more than twenty years ago, is an evidence of their 
uniformity from year to year and year in and out. 

Galena Oils are in exclusive use upon three continuour 
lines of railway from Boston and New York to the Pacific 
Coast, and upon one continuous line from the City of 
Mexico to New York, thus demonstrating their adapt- 
ability to all temperatures and climates. Inasmuch as 
they are entirely free from gum, these oils are not 
affected by dust and sand as are other oils. 

We have in connection with our business, a well organ. 
ized mechanical experts department, composed of l- 
ful mechanics and railway men of longexperience. The 
services of our experts are furnished to our patrons free 


f charge. 
¥ We also furnish our patrons Sibley’s Perfection Valve 


Oil, which is likewise in use upon a majority of the lead- 
ing railways of this country. 


GALENA OIL WORKS, LIMITED. 
CHARLES MILLER, President, 
FRANKLIN, PA. 
Chicago Branch Office: 


Phoenix Building, 188 Jackson St. 
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The Head of the Great Lakes! 





PAREER RUSSELL 
Mining and Manufacturing Co., 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


FIRE BRICK, Locomotive Fire Box Tiles. 
Specialties in Fire Clay Goods. 





Designed by the Northern Pacific R. R. 
IMPORTANT TO 


Railroad Managers & Master Mechanics 
SIBLEY’S 
PERFECTION VALVE OIL. 


Most perfect lubrication insured, and guaran- 
tee entire freedom from corrosion and honey- 
combing of Cylinders, and destruction of joints 
of Steam Chest by fatty acids. 

In exclusive use upon eighty railroads. Refer- 
ences furnished upon application. 

Make exclusive specialty of Valve and Signal 
Oils for railroad use. 


SIGNAL OIL WORKS, 
J. C. SIBLEY, Pres’ t, 





FRANKLIN, PA. 
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ITEMS OF INTEREST. 


A PLAINTIVE APPEAL.—We would like to beg, 
borrow or beat some one out of asmall coal stove. 
At present we are burning wood, but prefer 
coal, as we are close to the Northern Pacific coal 
sheds and fuel would not cost much during the 
dark of the moon. If you have a coal stove you 
are anxious to dispose of, just drop into this office 
and tell us about it.— Hope (N. D.) Examiner. 





BLUE FOXES IN ALASKA.—On the Island of 
St. George, one of the Pribylov groupin Bering 
Sea, the breeding of blue foxes has become very 
profitable. They generate very rapidly, and 


| when an island of good size once becomes well 


stocked it is impossible to deplete it, as the law 
provides that they must not be shot, but trapped, 
the restriction being imposed mainly to keep 
them tame. 

TRIALS OF THE THIRSTY.—Prohibition in Mi- 
not these days is giving the boys considerable 
trouble. One of them says he had to go around 
behind a shoeshop, crawl over a barrel and under 
a dray, dive through a back-yard, give a signal 
knock and a hailing sign ata cellar door, and take 
an ironclad oath before he could get a drink of 
the ‘“‘liquid that slumbers within the meek and 
mild-eyed demijohn.’— Bismarck Tribune. 

ONION SOCIABLES.—Corvallis offers to the 
fashionable world a new form of entertainment, 
the onion sociable. Six young ladies stand in a 
row, and one bites a chunk out of an onion; then 
the onion is turned over to the young men for in- 
spection. The one who guesses who bit the onion 
kisses the other five ladies. If he fails to guess, 
he is only allowed to kiss the girl who bit the 
onion. Thus again is the hope of reward over- 
shadowed by the fear of punishment.— Portland 
Oregonian. 





of the NORTHWEST! 


The Portage Between the Atlantic and Pacific ! 


To Solvent and Substantial Industrial and Commercial Concerns, 


HREE SITES. 


FREE RENTS. 


CASH CAPITAL, Subscribed or Loaned, and 
SUBSIDIES for Hands Employed. 


SSIs 


TO WORKINGMEN: Plenty of work at good wages. (The annual report of the City Statistician 


shows upwards of 6,000 hands employed). 


HOMES costing $600 and upwards (houses built on plans to suit), and 


which may be paid for in from 10 to 15 years, in monthly installments of $9 and upwards. 


Land and River Improvement Co., 


Call on or write to 





West Superior, Wisconsin. 
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t i pea I ! ) ispeak it well—ah 
we at you make n feel quite me-sick 
P 
Perhaps it irdly fair to blame a woman for the 
$ fu rema s that Queen Lil 
ip iby bla egs.—Fargo Forum 
Truly t re Oa uunting for what a man will do 
when under the influe eof! 1oOr Yesterday a man 
got married while on a spree Fargo Forum 
~ ing far W terr estaurant)-—‘Is it neces- 
sary to tip the waiter here in order to secure proper 
ittenth Native Notif yeh gota gun 
He Did you say the furniture was Louis XIV? 
She Yes Why 
He The bills suggest the Reign of Terror.’ 
Visitor Do you regret the past 
Convicted Counter feiter ‘Oh, no. It’s what didn't 
pass that I feel bad about Kate Field's Washington. 
W'en a man is in lube, he tinks his girl's name is de 


sweetest in de world; but w’en dey ah married, he 
tinks itis too old fashioned to gibe de children.—Hot 
Springs Thomas Cat 


The girl who wields the duster may not always have 
the dust, nor she who bakes the lighest bread be of the 








upper crust, but the damsel fair who knows it all, and 
does with heart and soul the work of ten, or thinks 
she does, is the girl who takes the roll. 

Verner—“Well. young Hardup married in haste; I 
suppose he'll now repent at leisure.” 

Melton—**Not much: he has to hustle about so lively 
for a living that has no leisure.” 

Life is real, life is earnest, 
But it might be more sublime, 
If a man were not kept busy 
Dodging microbes all the time. 

Kind Old Gentleman—*‘And thatis your brother. He 
appears to be a very bright little fellow.” 

Boy (proudly)—“You bet he is! He kin swear likea 
car driver. Curse for th’ gent, Mickey.” 

Oh, whether fixed in curls or bangs 
A woman's glory is her hair, 

But not when through the night it hangs 
Upon a bedroom chair. 

Says the Necedah Republican: “The other day a lady 
went into one of ourstores and asked one of the clerks 
if they kept black hens’ eggs forsale. Bart said he 
guessed they did but he couldn't tell them from any 
other hen'seggs. She said she could. This is how she 
did it—picked out the largest eggs in stock. Nothing 


slow there, eh? 


Ho! You say your prayers every night and morn- 
ing, do you jeered the bad little boy. 

Yes, andso would youif you had to doit or takea 
lickis replied the good little boy, firmly. 


Hlow is it your little baby sister goes to sleep as 
soon as your father takes her?” 

Little four-year-old—"I ‘spec it’s ‘cause she'd rather 
do that than stay awake and hear him sing.” 


While the Eastern gold bugs ate Thanksgiving 
turkey the Montana miners were playing poker and 
betting prospect-holes against a sack of milldewed 
flour and a slab of condemned army bacon.— Red Lodge 
Picket 
*Mr. Gumpps—“If [ should die, I don’t believe you’d 
even wear mourning for me,” 

Mrs. Gumpps—"“Well, I might wear half mourning, 
ust to let folks know you weren't more’n half a hus- 
band New York Weekly 


He sang deep, rich bass in the choir, 
And the people he seemed to insphotr; 
But when at wages he hinted, 
lle found he was stinted, 
And nowa new man they deshoir. 


Father-—‘How did the foot-ball game result to-day?”’ 
Boy The Bungtowners beat us.” 
You have always beaten them before, haven't you?” 
Yes, but to-day they had a trained billy-goat in 
their team Street & Smith's Good News. 
“A genteel carver always 
sits when he carves. Perhaps he does; but it is 


A wark on etiquette says 


pretty certain there are times when he yearnfully 
yearns to put one foot on the table and the other on 
the bird while struggling with the fowl. 

John,” said a grocer to his new assistant, “to suc- 
ceed in the retail grocery line it is necessary to prac- 
tice a large amount of ecomomy. Wilful waste makes 
woeful want.’ 

“Yes, sir,” 

Now, I was surprised,” the grocer went on, “when 
you picked the flies out of the sugar barrel this morn- 
ng that you didn't brush the sugar off their legs- 
Don 


tlet it happen again, John.” 


I would get upand give you my seat. miss,” said 
the jolly faced man in the crowded street car, “but I 
don’t feel it to be my duty. I am old enough to be 
your father.” 

“You hold your age and your seat remarkably well, 
sir.” replied the young woman, grasping a strap as the 
car lurched. 

A well-known St. Paul detective, when visiting the 
institution, saw a prisoner whom he knew and had 
met at Hot Springs, to whom he jokingly remarked, 
“You don’t get any Hot Springs water lrere,” and re- 
ceived the reply, “No, but I’m getting all the Still- 
water I want.’’—Stillwater Prison Mirror. 


Lady—‘“I wish a piece of toilet soap.’ 

Boy~“Scented?” 

Lady—*Well, I don’t know. The last I got here was 
so scented that the whole room smelled asif I was 
continually washing myself.” 

Boy—“ Well, ma’am, here is some unscented that will 
make the room smell as if you never washed yourself.” 

Street & Smith’s Good News. 





CARLETON COLLEGE, 


Northfield, Minn. 


Full Classical, Literary and Scientific courses. Wide 
range of electives. Post-graduate work. Special fa- 
cilities for study in Pure Mathematics and Astronomy 
at the Observatory. 


THE ACADEMY 


fits for college and teaches English branches. 
School of Music Fully Equipped. 
Open to students of either sex. Expenses very low 
Fall Term opens Sept. 13, 1893. 
For catalogue and circulars address 
Jas. W. ARMSTRONG, President. 


ORGAN, 


PIANO, 
NORTHWESTERN VOICE, VIOLIN 
All branches Music. 
CONSERVATORY Elocut ion, - Languages 


25 Teachers. 500 pupils 


OF MUSIC. 25 Tea 
Send for catalogue. 


6082 Nicollet Ave., CLARANCE A, MARSHALL 
MINNEAPOLIS. Director. 













Dr, W. J. OFFICE OL 
ESTABLISHED 

AND 

3 RESPONSIBLE 


St.Paul. 


DENTISTRY, 
Patent System—No PAIN! 


25 years successful use in thousands of cases. 
Endorsed by reputable physicians as the Surgeon- 
Dentist of the Northwest. All branches, popular pric- 
es, including Filling, Crowning, Bridges and Plates. 
Largest and best equipped offices in the Twin Cities. 
OFFICE HOURS, positive, 9 to 12, 
ito5S. CLOSED SUNDAYS, 

KINC BEE of Tooth Pastes, 50cts. 
For sale ry Lyons, 4th and Cedar. 
By mail, 2 tubes $1.00, 








Note—Dr. Fk. H. DeVaux. Sup't CHAS. E. HEIDEL, 
State Board of Health, and Sec. & Treas. 
U.S. Surgeon, is at the head 
of the Institution. 


Double Chloride of Gold Remedy. 
The Keeley Institute, 


FOR THE CURE OF THE 
Liquor, Opium and Tobacco Habits, also Neurasthenia. 


The only branch of the Dwight, Ills. Institute in N. Dak. 
VALLEY CITY, NORTH DAKOTA. 





FREE TO F.A.M. A Colored Engraving 
of Chinese Masons at work, also, large 
Cataiogue of Masonic books and goods 
with bottom prices, New lilustrated His. 
tory of Freemasonry for Agents. Beware 
of thespurious Masonic books. REDDING 
& Publishers and Manufacturers of 
Masonic Goods, 731 Broadway. New York, 


RUPTURE 


PERMANENTLY CURED 


OR NO PAY. 


We refer to 2,500 Patients. 
No Surgical Operation, No Pain, 


No Detention from Business. 


Written guarantee to absolutely 
CURE all kinds of RUPTURE of 
either sex without use of knife or 
syringe, no matter of how long 
standing. 


Examination free. Send for Circulars. 
BLACKBURN TRUSS COMPARY, 


Rooms 130, 131 Germania Life Building, 
ST. PAUL, MINN. 
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ThebrownBonnell Irontom anny, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 





REFINEDIRON. 


amor 


2O05.PHENIX BUILDING 


(ae: NED), 


Freight Coupler. 

| Passenger Coupler. 
Continuous Platform. 
Vestibule. 


The Rookery, 
CHICAGO. 


ROLLING MILLS CHAS.H. HAWKINS 


YOUNGSTOWN. OHIO AGENT 





LD 











G0 


Commercial Bld’g, 
ST. LOUIS. 


Austin St., 
BUFFALO. 


120 Broadway, 
NEW YORE. 





PITTSBURGH FORGE AND IRON COMPANY, . 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


CALVIN WELLS, Pres and Treas. F. E. RICHARDSON, Sec’y. 





MERCHANT IRON. “General Forgings. 


Draw Bars, Links and Pins, Follower Fines, Railroad Forgings, Arch og Splice Bars, Track Bolts; Bridge Rods, 
with Plain or Upset Ends. All sizes 
Office: 10th Street, near Penn Ave., PITTSBURGH, PA. 


HOWE'S 7 Tavs, Dies, Punches, Chisels, Drills, 


OTHE, “ER 


HOWE, BROWN & CO., Limited, 
03 John St., New York. 





PITTSBURGH, PA. 


127 Oliver St., Boston. 228 Lake St., Chicago. 





CHAS. H. DODD & OO., Agents, PORTLAND, ORE. SLIGO IRON STORE CO., Agents, 8t. Louis, Mo. 





WILLIAM C. BAKER. 


Successor to 


THE BAKER HEATER Co., 
143 Liberty St., New York. 


Inventor and Manufacturer of 


All Baker Car Heaters--- 
THE FIRE PROOF BAKER HEATER, 
THE PERFECTED BAKER HEATER, 
THE MIGHTY MIDGET BAKER HEATER, 
THE TWO COIL BAKER HEATER, 
GABLE CAR BAKER HEATER, 
THE BAKER STEAM ATTACHMENT. 





The Grescent Creamery Co., 
ST. PAUL, MINN., 


Mauufacturers of the celebrated 


CRESCENT CREAMERY BRAND OF 


BUTTER and CHEESE, 


And Jobbers of 


Butter, Cheese, Eggs and Poultry, 
Cream, Milk and Buttermitk. 


Super'er Cold Storage, Located on Railroad Sidetrack. 





CHICAGO BLUE PRINT PAPER CO., 


Importers and Manufacturers of 


Blue Process Paper. 


211 & 213 Randolph St., CHICAGO. 





WESTERN BANE NOTE CoO., 


New Fire Proof ee CHICAGO, 
»”» BONDS, 
ENGRAVERS & PRINTERS stocks, TICKETS, 
PAY CHECKS, 


and General Stationery. ee a engraved by this 
company accepted for listing on N. Y. Stock Exchange. 
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The ROBERT W. HUNT & CO.BuREAu OF INSPECTION, TESTS AND CONSULTATION. 


INSTRUCTION of Rails,, Fish Plates, Cars and other Railway Materials, Chemi¢al and Physical Laboratories. 
ANALYSIS of Ores, Irons, Steels and Oils. CONSULTATION on Iron and Steel Metallurgy and Construction. 
Princi al Office, THE ROOKERY, CHICAGO. Branch Offices, Hamilton Building, PITTSBURG; No. 328 Chestnut 
Street, PHILADELPHIA; No. 80 Broadway, NEw YORK. 
Rowkrt W. Hunt, M.Am. Soc. . E.,M.Am. Inst. M. E., M.Am. Soc. M. E., late Gen. poe. Troy Steel and Irom © 0. 
JOHN J.CONE, Engineer of Tests; ‘A.W. F1zro, Insp g Engin’r; G.W.G. Ferris, C JAMES OC. HALLSTED,C. 
Wa. P.Gronau, 0. E.;_D. W. Mc NAUGHER, C. E.- Re eontarn Agents for Rie shle Bros. Testing Machines 














AARON F a H, Chairman. Gero. W. Morris, Ge 3 ‘| Manager D. C. Nosie, Sec’y & Treas. 
JuLius E, FRENoH, Vice Chairman. P. N. FRENCH, Gen *1 Supe rintendent. 


A. FRENCH SPRIN G CO., 


PITTSBURGH, PENN. 
Elliptic and Spiral Springs of Every Description. 


NEW YORK, 88 Boreel Building. BOSTON, 52 Mason Building. CHICAGO, Pheonix Building. 


UNITED STATES METALLIC PACKING. 


Perfected Packing for Locomotives in use on over 300 roads. 
Saves first cost in less than two years. 


435 North Broad St., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


JAMES GREEN, Pres. 








GEO. S. EDGELL, Vice Pres. G. L. GOETZ, Sec’y. 


HELMBACHER FORGE & ROLLER MILL CO., 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
Car Axles, Bar Iron, Forgings, Links and Pins. 


H. 0. McNair, N. W. Agent. ST. LOUIS, MO. Quality our Specialty. 





THE MECHANICAL RUBBER CO., 


Successor to CHICAGO RUBBER WORKS, 
Manufacturers of 
Rubber Goods for Mechanical Purposes, Rubber Belting, 
Hose Packing, Tubing Valves, Mould Goods, etc. 


Orr ce: 230 Randolph St 


Facrory: Grand Ave., Oor. Rockwell St., CHICAGO. 





Wow, Eveady- 


The Bound Volume of 
THE NORTHWEST MAGAZINE For 1893, 
Vol. XL, January to December, inclusive, 
Handsomely Bound in Cloth and Gold, $3.50, 





PACIFIC SUPPLY CoO., 
Jobbers in 
Paints, Oils, Varnish 
and Building Materials. 
916 R. R. St., Tacoma, WASH. 





THE W. S. TYLER WIRE WORKS CO., 


Cleveland, Ohio. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


Double - Crimp - Mining - Cloths, 


From Brass, Copper, Steel and Iron Wire. 


Office Railings, Wire Guards and Wire Works of every 
description. 




















H. C. McNAIR. 


Sligo Boiler Plate and Stay Bolt Iron. 
Boiler, Tank, Stack and Machinery Steel. 
Bar, Tank and Sheet Iron. 

Spikes and Track Material. 

Nails and Boat Spikes. 

Old Rails and Car Wheels. 

Car Axles, Forgings, Links and Pins. 
Cast and Wrought Iron Pipe. 


Dilworth, Porter & Co 
Goldie Perfect Steel R. R. Spike. 


All shipments direct from mills. 


Rooms 326 & 328 Endicott Building, ST. PAUL. 





ASK FOR 


OLD SEA 
RUBBER GOODS 


THEY ARE THE BEST MADE. 


If Your Dealer Does Not Keep Them, 
Apply to the Manufacturers 


Beit 
98-100-102 East Seventh St., St. Paul. 
421 Nicollet Ave., Minneapolis. 


CRESCENT COLOR CO., 


MO., 








ST. LOUIS, 
anufacturers of 
Silver Seal House Paints, 
Gilt Edge White Lead, 
Gold Seal Carriage Paints, 
re Floor Paints. 


, Catalogue and prices. 
White Le 


lor Card 
intee our Mixed Paints and 
+} ma { 


se ] r ( 


“ad to 


rrespondence solicited 





Northern Pacific Railroad. 


T. F. OAKES H.C. PAYNE H. ¢ 


RECEIVERS 


ROUSE, 


“FOR FULL INFORMATION in regard to any 
particular section of the Northern Pacific Country, 
routes, tickets, time-tables ete., call on or 
address any of the following agents: 


GENERAL AND SPECIAL AGENTS. 


. D. CHARLTON, Asst. Genl. Pass.Agt., 121 First street, 
Portiand, Or. 

O'NBILL, ‘Traveling Pass. Agt., Portiand, Or. 

.N. AusTIN, Asst Genl. Pass s Agt., 8t. Paul, Minn. 

L OCraiGc, Asst Genl. Ticket Art. St. Paul, Minn. 

2 Fitcs, Genl. Kastern Agt., 319 B way, New York. 
= 


rates, 


Wicksry, Commercial Agt., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
N&SWBEGIN, Commercial Agent, 15 State Bt., ‘Boston, 


Mase. 

. H. Fooarty, Genl. Agt., 2108. Clark St., Chi 

G. G. CHANDLER, Genl. ‘Agt.. ifleadquarters Bu 

Pacific avenue, Tacoma, Wash. 

I. A. NADEAU. Genl. Agt. Seattle, Wash. 

A. TInLina, Genl A . Spokane, Wash. 

T. K. STATELER, Gen . Agt., Pass. Dept , 638 Market street, 
San Francisco. Cal. 

E. H. Forester, G. A. Freight Dept , 638 Market 8t., San 
Francisco, Cal. 

A.D. Epaar, Geni. Agt., Cor. Main and Grand streets, 
Helena, Mont. 

W.M. Toony, Genl. Agt., Butte City, Mont. 

C. E 8ronsg, Ticket Agt., 162 E. Third street, St. Paul. 

G. F. MCN&ILL, Ticket Agt , 19 Nicollet Bik, Minneapolis. 

F. E Foster, Agt , Ashiand, Wis. 

Kk. A Eva, Genl. Agt.. Duluth, Minn. 

F. E Donovan, City Ticket Agt., Duluth, Minn. 

JOHN ©. Rosrnson, Tkt. Agt., Union Depot, Duluth, Minn. 

H. Swrinrorp, Genl. Agt., Depot Building, Water street. 
Winnipeg, Man. 

W. E. Beccuer, Contracting Freight Agt., Toronto, Ont, 


DISTRICT PASSENGER AGENTS. 


W.N. Mgars, 15 State street, Boston, Mass 

J. A. RKocers, JR., 47 8. Third street, Philadelphia. Pa 
L. L. BILLINGSL®A, 47 8. Third street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
T = 8. HENRY, 128 St. James street, Montreal, Canada. 


> Ba al - 


Ti. 
ding, 621 


Wma.G Mason, 44 Exchange street, Buffalo, N. Y. 
JuO. E. TURNER, 42 Jackson Place, Indianapolis, Ind. 
H. WHITAKER, 153 Jefferson avenue, Detroit, Mich. 
P. PR NOEL, 104 N. Fourth street, St. Louis, Mo. 
5. VANDERBILT, 403 W. Locust street, Des Moines, Iowa. 
T. 8. Patty, Read's Hotel, Chattanooga, Tenn 
J.J. Farry, Room 32 Carew Bid’g, 5th and Vine streets, 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
Joun N. ROBINSON, 99 Wisconsin street, Milwaukee, Wis. 
C. G. LEMMON, 210 South Clark St., Chicago, Ill. 
C, E. JOHNSON, General Office, St. Paul, Minn. 





J. M. HANNAFORD, General Traffic Manager, St. Paul, Minn. 
CHAS. S. FEE, Gent. Pass, and Ticket Agt., St, Paul, Minn. 





JAMES P. ELMER, 
= Railway Specialties. = 
Brake Beams, Asphi ult Car Roofs, 


['rojan Car Couplers, Iron Grain Doors, 
Freight Cars and Equipment. 


108 Endicott Arcade, - - ’. PAUL, MINN. 


Metallic 





WYMAN, PARTRIDGE & CO., 
Wholesale DRY GOODS, 


And Manufacturers of Fine Shirts, 


Jean and Cassimere Pants, Overalls and Lumberman’s Wear. 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 








OUR PROCESSES: 


Photo Tones direct from Photos. 

Photo Engravings from Line Copies. 

slief Plates for Color Printing by our new 
Printing of SOUVENIRS a specialty. 


Re 
method. 





EDW. C. PEASLEE, 


DUBUQUE, - - - IOWA. 
Fine Ales and Porter. 
Equal in every respect to the imported goods. 





W. F. PORTER & CO., 
STEAM aA TD. 


Refer to N. P. R .R., having heated new shops at 
Tacoma and depot at Spokane, also numerous other 
buildings throughout Northwest. 


210 South 3d 8t., Minneapolis, Minn. 








GEORGE FULLER, 










Iron, Steel and Pipa, Railway Material, 


514 & 516 Endicott Bldg, ST. PAUL, MINN, 
NORTHWEST AGENT 


GRIFFIN WHEEL AND FOUNDRY COMPANY, 
Chicago, Illinois. 
Manufacturers of 


Chilled Iron Car Wheels 


OF ALL SIZES. 





a 
THE GENUINE 


Dr. Leslie E. Keeley’s 
TREATMENT 


CURES 
THE 


Liquor, Opium 
and Tobacco 


Diseases. 


IS NOT NOW AND NEVER 
HAS BEEN GIVEN IN 
ANY OTHER PLACE 


IN THE STATE OF MINNE- 
SOTA EXCEPT AT 
MINNEAPOLIS, 

AT THE 


Keeley Institute 


Tenth St. and Park Ave., 
MINNEAPOLIS, = MINN. 
+S: @0eee0e8 








THE BOYER 


Railway Speed Recorder. 





The only Recorder made that gives a record of the 
run that can be read at sight, and has a Dial Indicator 
carried in the cab so the engineer can see at a glance 
how fast he is running at any time. 


BOYER RAILWAY SPEED RECORDER 00., 
244 Dickson Street, 
ST. LOUIS, MO., U. 8S. Ae 


F.C. WELLS, 
MANUFACTURER OF STEAM-PUMPS, 
116-120 $. CLINTON STREET, 
CHICAGO. 








W. F. MATTES, Ger 
Steel, 


AND CULVERT PIPE, Elbows, C 


KENNETH ROBERTSON, Asst. Gen'l Mgr 


“WEST SUPERIOR IRON & STEEL COMPANY, 


Ship, Bridge and Tank Plates, Angles, Beams, Channels, ROUND, SQUARE, 
Derrick Masts, Dredge Booms, Ww ater Tanks, Stand Pipes, Mine Buckets, Car Bodies, Skips. 
osses, Tees, Reducers, Plugs, Flanged Pipe, Columns, Lintels, General Castings. 
GENERAL MACHINE SHOP WoRK. LIGHT AND HEAVY TOOLS. 


ROBERT KELLY, Comptroller. 


EBEN F. WELLS, Cashier, 


FLAT AND Z BARS. Girders, Columns, Roofs, Bridges» 
RIVETED STRUCTURES. Cast IRON WATER, GAS 
















































